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“  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.”  A  trite 
remark.  We  all  say  it,  again  and  again :  but 
boar  few  of  us  believe  it!  How  few  of  us, 
when  we  read  the  history  of  heroical  times 
and  heroical  men,  take  the  story  simply  as  it 
stands.  On  the  contrary,  we  try  to  explain 
it  away ;  to  prove  it  all  not  to  have  been  so 
very  wonderful ;  to  impute  accident,  circum¬ 
stance,  mean  and  commonplace  motives  ;  to 
lower  every  story  down  to  the  level  of  our 
own  littleness,  or  what  we  (unjustly  to  our¬ 
selves,  and  to  the  God  who  is  near  us  all) 
choose  to  consider  our  level ;  to  rationalize 
away  all  the  wonders,  till  we  make  them  at 
last  impossible,  and  give  up  caring  to  believe 
them;  and  prove  to  our  own  melancholy  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  Alexander  conquered  the  world 
with  a  pin,  in  his  sleep,  by  accident. 
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And  yet  in  this  mood,  as  in  most,  there  is 
a  sort  of  left-handed  truth  involved.  These 
heroes  are  not  so  far  removed  from  us,  after 
all.  They  were  men  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves,  with  the  same  flesh  about  them, 
the  same  spirit  within  them,  the  same  world 
outside,  the  same  devil  beneath,  the  same 
God  above.  They  and  their  deeds  were  not 
so  very  wonderful.  Every  child  who  is  born 
into  the  world  is  just  as  wonderful ;  and,  for 
aught  we  know,  might,  mutatis  mutandis,  do 
just  as  wonderful  deeds.  If  accident  and 
circumstance  helped  them,  the  same  may 
help  us:  have  helped  us,  if  we  will  look 
back  down  our  years,  far  more  than  we  have 
made  use  of.  ' 

They  were  men,  certainly,  very  much  of 
our  own  level:  but  may  we  not  put  that 
level  somewhat  too  low?  They  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  what  we  are ;  for  if  they  had  been, 
they  would  have  done  no  more  than  we :  but 
is  not  a  man’s  real  level  not  what  he  is,  but 
what  he  can  be,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  ? 
No  doubt  they  were  compact  of  good  and 
evil,  just  as  we :  but  so  was  David,  no  man 
more ;  though  a  more  heroical  personage 
(save  One)  appears  not  in  all  human  records; 
but  may  not  the  secret  of  their  success  hava 
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been,  that,  on  the  whole,  (though  they  found 
it  a  sore  battle,)  they  refused  the  evil  and 
chose  the  good  ?  It  is  true,  again,  that  their 
great  deeds  may  be  more  or  less  explained, 
attributed  to  laws,  rationalized :  but  is  ex¬ 
plaining  always  explaining  away?  Is  it  to 
*  degrade  a  thing  to  attribute  it  to  a  law  ? 
And  do  you  do  anything  more  by  “rational- 
iung"  men’s  deeds  than  prove  that  they  were 
rational  men ;  men  who  saw  certain  fixed 
laws,  and  obeyed  them,  and  succeeded  there¬ 
by,  according  to  the  Baconian  apophthegm, 
that  nature  is  conquered  by  obeying  her  ? 

But  what  laws? 

To  that  question,  perhaps,  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  will 
give  the  best  answer,  where  it  says,  that  by 
faith  were  done  all  the  truly  great  deeds,  and 
by  faith  lived  all  the  truly  great  men,  who 
have  ever  appeared  on  earth. 

There  are,  of  course,  higher  and  lower  de¬ 
grees  of  this  faith ;  its  object  is  one  more  or 
less  worthy :  but  it  is  in  all  cases  the  belief 
in  certain  unseen  eternal  facts,  by  keeping 
true  to  which  a  man  roust  in  the  long  run 
succeed.  Must;  because  he  is  more  or  less 
in  harmony  with  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the 
Maker  thereof,  and  has  therefore  fighting  on 
his  side  a  great  portion  of  the  universe ;  per¬ 
haps  the  whole ;  for  as  he  who  breaks  one 
commandment  of  the  law  is  guilty  of  the 
whole,  because  he  denies  the  fount  of  all  law, 
so  he  who  with*  bis  whole  soul  keeps  one 
commandment  of  it  is  likely  to  be  in  harmo¬ 
ny  with  the  whole,  because  be  testifies  of  the 
fount  of  all  law. 

We  will  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  story 
of  an  old  hero,  of  a  man  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves ;  of  one  who  had  the  most  intense 
and  awful  sense  of  the  unseen  laws,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  mightily  thereby  ;  of  one  who  had 
hard  struggles  with  a  flesh  and  blood  which 
made  him  at  times  forget  those  laws,  and 
failed  mightily  thereby :  of  one  whom  God 
so  loved  that  He  caused  each  slightest  sin, 
as  with  David,  to  bring  its  own  punishment 
with  it,  that  while  the  flesh  was  delivered 
over  to  Satan,  the  man  himself  might  be 
saved  in  the  Day  of  the  Lord ;  of  one,  finally, 
of  whom  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  men 
out  of  a  thousand  may  say,  “  I  have  done 
worse  deeds  than  he ;  but  I  have  never  done 
as  good  ones.” 

In  a  poor  farm-house  among  the  pleasant 
valleys  of  South  Devon,  among  the  white 
apple- orchards  and  the  rich  water-meadows, 
and  the  red  fallows  and  red  kine,  in  the  year 
of  grace  1552,  a  boy  was  born,  as  beautiful 
as  day,  and  christened  Waiter  Raleigh.  His 


father  was  a  gentleman  of  ancient  blood; 
none  older  in  the  land :  but,  impoverished, 
he  had  settled  down  upon  the  wreck  of  his 
estate,  in  that  poor  farm-house.  No  record 
of  him  now  remains;  but  he  must  have  been 
a  man  worth  knowing  and  worth  loving,  or 
he  would  not  have  won  the  wife  he  did.  She 
was  a  Champernoun,  proudest  of  Norman 
squires,  and  could  probably  boast  of  having 
in  her  veins  the  blood  of  Courtneys,  Empe¬ 
rors  of  Byzant.  She  had  been  the  wife  of 
the  famous  knight  Sir  Oiho  Gilbert,  and  lady 
of  Compton  Castle,  and  had  borne  him  three 
brave  sons,  John,  Humphrey,  and  Adrian; 
all  three  destined  to  win  knighthood  also  in 
due  lime,  and  the  two  latter  already  giving 
promises,  which  they  well  fulfilled,  of  becom¬ 
ing  most  remarkable  men  of  their  time.  And 
yet  the  fair  Champernoun,  at  her  husband’s 
death,  had  chosen  to  wed  Mr.  Raleigh,  and 
share  life  with  him  in  the  little  farm-house  at 
Hayes.  She  must  have  been  a  grand  wo¬ 
man,  if  the  law  holds  true  that  great  men  al¬ 
ways  have  great  mothers ;  an  especially 
grand  woman,  indeed ;  fur  few  can  boast  of 
having  borne  to  two  different  husbands  such 
sons  as  she  bore.  No  record^  as  far  as  we 
know,  remains  of  her ;  nor  of  her  boy’s  early 
years.  One  can  imagine  them,  nevertheless. 

Just  as  be  awakes  to  consciousness,  the 
Smithfield  fires  are  extinguished.  He  can 
recollect,  perhaps,  hearing  of  the  burning  of 
the  Exeter  martyrs ;  and  he  does  not  forget 
it ;  no  one  forgot  or  dared  forget  it  in  those 
days.  He  is  brought  up  in  the  simple  and 
manly,  yet  high-bred  ways  of  English  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  the  times  of  **  an  old  courtier  of 
the  Queen’s.”  His  two  elder  half-brothers 
also,  living  some  thirty  miles  away,  in  the 
quaint  and  gloomy  towers  of  Compton  Cas¬ 
tle,  amid  the  apple-orchards  of  Torbay,  are 
men  as  noble  as  ever  formed  a  young  lad’s 
taste.  Humphrey  and  Adrian  Gilbert,  who 
afterwards,  both  of  them,  rise  to  knighthood, 
are — what  are  they  not  ?  soldiers,  scholars, 
Christians,  discoverers  and  “  planters”  of  for¬ 
eign  lands,  geographers,  alchemists,  miners, 
Platonical  philosophers ;  many-sided,  high- 
minded  men,  not  without  fantastic  enthusi¬ 
asm  ;  living  heroic  lives,  and  destined,  one  of 
them,  to  die  a  heroic  death.  From  them 
Raleigh’s  fancy  has  been  fired,  and  his  appe¬ 
tite  for  learning  quickened,  while  he  is  yet  a 
daring  boy,  fishing  in  the  gray  trout-brooks,  or 
going  up  with  his  father  to  the  Dartmoor  hills, 
to  hunt  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn,  amid 
the  wooded  gorges  of  Holne,  or  pver  the 
dreary  downs  of  Hartland  Warren,  and  the 
cloud-capt  thickets  of  Cator’s  Beam,  and 
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looking  down  from  thence  upon  the  far  blue 
southern  »ea,  wondering  when  he  shall  sail 
thereon,  to  6ght  the  Spaniard,  and  discover, 
like  Columbus,  some  fairy-land  of  gold  and 
gems. 

For  before  this  boy’s  mind,  as  before  all 
intense  English  minds  of  that  day,  rise,  from 
the  first,  three  fixed  ideas,  which  yet  are 
but  one — the  Pope,  the  Spaniard,  and  Amer¬ 
ica. 

The  two  first  are  the  sworn  and  interne¬ 
cine  enemies  (whether  they  pretend  a  formal 
peace  or  not)  of  Law  and  Freedom,  Bible 
and  Queen,  and  all  that  makes  an  English¬ 
man's  life  dear  to  him.  Are  they  not  the 
incarnations  of  Antichrist?  Their  Moloch 
sacrifices  flame  through  all  lands.  The  earth 
groans  because  of  them,  and  refuses  to  cover 
the  blood  of  her  slain.  And  America  is  the 
new  world  of  boundless  wonder  and  beauty, 
wealth  and  fertility,  to  which  these  two  evil 
powers  arrogate  an  exclusive  and  divine  right ; 
and  God  baa  delivered  it  into  their  hands ; 
and  they  have  done  evil  therein  with  all  their 
might,  till  the  story  of  their  greed  and  cru¬ 
elty  rings  through  all  earth  and  heaven.  Is 
this  the  will  of  God  ?  Will  he  not  avenge 
for  these  things,  as  surely  as  he  is  the  Lord 
who  executeth  justice  and  judgment  in  the 
earth  ? 

These  are  the  young  boy's  thoughts.  These 
were  his  thoughts  for  sixty-six  eventful  years. 
In  whatsoever  else  he  wavered,  he  never  wa¬ 
vered  in  that  creed.  He  learnt  it  in  his  boy¬ 
hood,  while  be  read  Fox's  Martyrs  beside  bis 
mother’s  knee.  He  learnt  it  as  a  lad,  when 
be  saw  Hawkins  and  Drake  changed  by  Span¬ 
ish  tyranny  and  treachery  from  peaceful  mer¬ 
chantmen  into  fierce  scourges  of  God.  lie 
learnt  it  scholastically,  from  fathers  and  di¬ 
vines,  as  an  Oxford  scholar,  in  days  when 
Oxford  was  a  Protestant  indeed,  in  whom 
there  was  no  guile.  He  learnt  it  when  he 
went  over,  at  seventeen  years  old,  with  bis 
gallant  kinsman  Henry  Champernoun,  and 
his  band  of  100  gentlemen  volunteers,  to 
flesh  his  maiden  sword  in  behalf  of  the  per¬ 
secuted  French  Protestants.  He  learnt  it  as 
he  listened  to  the  shrieks  of  the  San  Barthol¬ 
omew;  be  learnt  it  as  he  watched  the  dra- 
gonnades,  the  tortures,  the  massacres  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  fought  manfully  under  Nor¬ 
ris  in  behalf  of  those  victims  of  “  the  Pope 
and  Spain.”  He  preached  it  in  far  stronger 
and  wiser  words  than  we  can  express  it  for 
him,  in  that  noble  tract  of  1591,  on  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard  Gren\ille’s  death  at  the  Azores — a  Tyr- 
tsean  trumpet-blast  such  as  has  seldom  rung 
in  human  ears ;  he  discussed  it  like  a  cool 


statesman  in  his  pamphlet  of  1596,  on  “A 
War  with  Spain.”  He  sacrificed  for  it  the 
last  hopes  of  his  old  age,  the  wreck  of  his 
fortunes,  bis  just  recovered  liberty  ;  and  he 
died  with  the  old  God’s  battle-cry  upon  bis 
lips,  when  it  awoke  no  response  from  the 
hearts  of  a  coward,  profligate,  and  unbeliev¬ 
ing  generation.  This  is  the  back  ground, 
the  key-note  of  the  man’s  whole  life,  of  which, 
if  we  lose  the  recollection,  and  content  our¬ 
selves  by  slurring  it  over  in  the  last  pages  of 
his  biography  with  some  half-sneer  about  bis 
putting,  like  the  rest  of  Elizabeth’s  old  admi¬ 
rals,  “  the  Spaniard,  the  Pope,  and  the  Devil” 
in  the  same  category,  we  shall  understand 
very  little  about  FUleigh ;  though,  of  course, 
we  shall  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  as  to  whether  the  Spaniard  and 
the  Pope  were  really  in  the  same  category  as 
the  devil ;  or,  indeed,  which  might  be  equally 
puzzling  to  a  good  many  historians  of  the  last 
century  and  a  half,  whether  there  be  any  devil 
at  all. 

Historians  have  hitherto  failed  in  under¬ 
standing  not  only  Raleigh,  Elizabeth,  but 
nine- tenths  of  the  persons  and  facts  in  his 
day,  because  they  will  not  judge  them  by 
the  canons  which  the  Bible  lays  down — (by 
which  we  mean  not  only  the  New  Testament, 
but  the  Old,  which,  as  English  Churchmen 
say,  and  Scotch  Presbyterians  have  ere  now 
testified  with  sacred  blood,  is  ”  not  contrary 
to  the  New.”) 

Mr.  Napier  has  a  passage  about  Pkaleigh 
for  which  we  are  sorry,  coming  as  it  does 
from  a  countryman  of  John  Knox.  "  Socie¬ 
ty,  it  would  seem,  was  yet  in  a  state  in  which 
such  a  man  could  seriously  plead,  that  the 
madness  he  feigned  was  juotified”  (bis  last 
word  is  unfair,  for  Raleigh  only  hopes  that 
it  is  no  sin)  '*  by  the  example  of  David,  King 
of  Israel  f’  What  a  shocking  state  of  socie¬ 
ty  when  men  actually  believed  their  Bibles, 
not  too  little,  but  too  much !  For  our  parts, 
we  think  that  if  poor  dear  Raleigh  bad  con¬ 
sidered  the  example  of  David  a  little  more 
closely,  he  need  never  have  feigned  madness 
at  all ;  and  that  his  error  lay  quite  in  an  oppo¬ 
site  direction  from  looking  on  the  Bible  he¬ 
roes,  David  especially,  as  too  sure  models. 
At  all  events,  we  are  willing  to  try  Raleigh 
by  the  very  scriptural  standard  which  he 
himself  lays  down,  not  merely  in  this  case 
unwisely,  but  in  his  ”  History  of  the  World” 
more  wisely  than  any  historian  whom  we 
have  ever  read  ;  and  to  say,  “  J  udged  as  the 
Bible  taught  our  Puriun  forefathers  to  judge 
every  man,  the  character  is  intelligible 
enough ;  tragic,  but  noble  and  triumphant : 
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jadged  as  men  bare  been  judged  in  bistory 
for  tbe  last  hundred  years,  by  bardly  any 
canon  save  those  of  the.  private  judgment, 
which  philosophic  cant,  maudlin  sentimentali¬ 
ty,  or  fear  of  public  opinion,  may  happen  to 
hare  begotten,  the  man  is  a  phenomenon, 
only  less  confused,  abnormal,  suspicious  than 
his  biographers’  notions  about  him.”  Again 
we  say,  we  hare  not  solved  the  problem ; 
but  it  will  be  enough  if  we  make  some  think 
it  both  soluble,  and  worth  solving. 

Let  us  look  round,  then,  and  see  into  what 
sort  of  a  country,  into  what  sort  of  a  world, 
the  young  adventurer  is  going  forth,  at  sev¬ 
enteen  years  of  age,  to  seek  his  fortune. 

Bom  in  1552,  his  young  life  has  sprung 
up  and  grown  with  the  young  life  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Tue  earliest  fact,  perhaps,  which  he 
can  recollect,  is  the  flash  of  joy  on  every 
face  which  proclaims  that  Mary  Tudor  is 
dead,  and  Elizabeth  reigns  at  last.  As  he 
grows,  the  young  man  sees  all  the  hope  and 
adoration  of  the  English  people  centre  in  that 
wondrous  maid,  and  his  own  centre  in  her 
likewise.  He  bad  been  base  had  he  been 
otherwise.  She  comes  to  the  throne  with 
such  a  prestige  as  never  sovereign  came, 
since  the  days  when  Isaiah  sang  his  paean 
over  young  Hezekiah’s  accession.  Young, 
learned,  witty,  beautiful,  (as  with  such  a 
father  and  mother  she  could  not  help  being.) 
with  an  expression  of  countenance  remarkable 
(we  speak  of  those  early  days)  rather  for 
its  tenderness  and  intellectual  depth  than  its 
strength,  she  comes  forward  as  the  Champion 
of  the  Reformed  Faith,  the  interpretess  of 
the  will  and  conscience  of  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land — herself  persecuted  all  but  to  the  death, 
and  purified  by  affliction,  like  gold  tried  in 
the  fire.  She  gathers  round  her,  one  by  one, 
young  men  of  promise,  and  trains  them  her¬ 
self  to  their  work.  And  they  fulfil  it,  and 
serve  her,  and  grow  gray-headed  in  her  ser¬ 
vice,  working  as  faithfully,  as  righteously,  as 
patriotically,  as  men  ever  worked  on  earth. 
They  are  her  “  favorites because  they  are 
men  who  deserve  favor;  men  who  count 
not  their  own  lives  dear  to  themselves  for  the 
sake  of  the  queen  and  of  that  commonweal 
which  their  hearts  and  reasons  tell  them  is 
one  with  her.  Tliey  are  still  men,  though  ; 
and  some  of  them  have  their  grudgings  and 
envyinga  against  each  other :  she  keeps  the 
balance  even  between  them  as  skilfully, 
gently,  justly,  as  woman  ever  did,  or  mortal 
man  either.  Some  have  their  conceited  hopes 
of  marrying  her,  becoming  her  masters.  She 
rebukes  and  pardons.  “Out  of  the  dust  I 
took  you,  sir!  go  and  do  your  duty,  humbly 
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and  rationally,  henceforth,  or  into  the  dust  I 
trample  you  again  !”  And  they  reconsider 
themselves,  and  obey.  But  many,  or  most 
of  them,  are  new  men,  country  gentlemen,  and 
younger  sons.  She  will  follow  her  father’s 
plan,  of  keeping  down  the  overgrown  feudal 
princes,  who,  though  brought  low  by  the 
wars  of  the  Roses,  are  still  strong  enough  to 
throw  everything  into  confusion  by  resi>ting 
at  once  Crown  and  Commons.  Proud  nobles 
reply  by  rebellion,  come  down  southwards 
with  ignorant  Popish  henchmen  at  their 
backs ;  will  restore  Popery,  marry  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  make  the  middle  class  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  submit  to  the  feudal  lords  and  the 
minority.  The  Alruna-maiden,  with  her 
“aristocracy  of  genius,”  is  too  strong  for 
them  ;  the  people’s  heart  is  with  her,  and 
not  with  dukes.  Each  mine  only  blows  up 
its  diggers,  and  there  are  many  dry  eyes  at 
their  ruin.  Her  people  ask  her  to  marry. 
She  answers  gently,  proudly,  eloquently  : 
“She  is  married — the  people  of  England  is 
her  husband.  She  has  vowed  it.”  And 
well  she  keeps  her  vow.  And  yet  there  is 
a  tone  of  sadness  in  that  great  speceh.  Her 
woman’s  heart  yearns  after  love,  after  chil¬ 
dren  ;  after  a  strong  bosom  on  which  to  re¬ 
pose  that  weary  head.  But  she  knows  that 
it  must  not  be.  She  has  her  reward.  “  Who¬ 
soever  gives  up  husband  or  child  for  my 
sake  and  the  gospel’s,  shall  receive  them 
back  a  hundredfold  in  this  present  life,”  as 
Elizabeth  does.  Her  reward  is  an  adoration 
from  high  and  low,  which  is  to  us  now  inex¬ 
plicable,  imposMble,  overstrained,  which  was 
not  so  then.  For  the  whole  nation  is  in  a 
mood  of  exaltation ;  England  ia  fairy  land ; 
the  times  are  the  last  days — strange,  terrible, 
and  glorious. 

At  home  are  Jesuits  plotting  ;  dark,  crook- 
ed-pathed,  going  up  and  down  in  nil  manner 
of  disguises,doing  the  devil’s  work  if  men  ever 
did  it ;  trying  to  sow  discord  between  man  and 
man,  class  and  class  ;  putting  out  books  full 
of  filthy  calumines,  declaring  the  queen  ille¬ 
gitimate,  excommunicate,  a  usurper.  Eng¬ 
lish  law  null,  and  all  state  appointments  void, 
by  virtue  (  f  a  certain  “  bull,”  and  calling  on 
the  subjects  to  rebellion  and  assassination, 
even  on  the  bed  chamber  women  to  do  to  her 
!  “  as  Judith  did  to  Holofemes,”  She  answers 
by  calm  contempt.  Now  and  then  Burleigh 
and  Walsingham  catch  some  of  the  rogues, 
and  they  meet  their  deserts ;  but  she  for  the 
most  part  lets  them  hare  their  way.  Ood  is 
on  her  side,  and  she  w  ll  not  fear  what  man 
can  do  to  her. 

Abroad,  the  sky  is  dark  and  wild,  and  yet 
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full  of  fantastic  splendor.  Spain  stands 
strong  and  awful,  a  rising  world — tyranny, 
with  its  dark  souled  Cortezes  and  Pizarros, 
Alvas,  Don  Johns,  and  Parraas,  men  whose 
path  is  like  the  lava  stream,  who  go  forth 
slaying  and  to  slay,  in  the  name  of  their  gods, 
like  those  old  Assyrian  conquerors  on  the 
walls  of  Nineveh,  with  tutelary  genii  flying 
above  their  heads,  mingled  with  the  eagles 
who  trail  the  entrails  of  the  slain.  By  con¬ 
quest,  intermarriage,  or  intrigue,  she  has  made 
all  the  southern  nations  her  vassals  or  her 
tools  ;  close  to  our  own  shores,  the  Nether¬ 
lands  are  struggling  vainly  for  their  liberties  ; 
abroad,  the  Western  Islands,  and  the  whole 
trade  of  Africa  and  India,  will  in  a  few  years 
be  hers.  And  already  the  Pope,  whose 
“  most  Catholic'*  and  faithful  servant  she  is, 
has  repaid  her  services  in  the  cause  of  dark¬ 
ness  by  the  gift  of  the  whole  new  world — a 
gift  which  she  has  claimed  by  cruelties  and 
massacres  unexampled  since  the  days  of  11- 
mour  and  Zinghis  Khan.  There  she  spreads 
and  spreads,  as  Drake  found  her  picture  in 
the  Government  House  at  St.  Domingo,  the 
horse  leaping  through  the  globe,  and  under¬ 
neath,  "  Non  sufGcit  orbis.”  Who  shall 
withstand  her,  armed  as  she  is  with  the  three- 
edged  sword  of  Antichrist — superstition, 
strength,  and  gold  ? 

English  merchantmen,  longing  for  some 
share  in  the  riches  of  the  New  World,  go  out 
to  trade  in  Guinea,  in  the  Azores,  in  New 
Spain ;  and  are  answered  by  shot  and  steel. 
Both  "Policyand  religion, ”as  FraySimon  says, 
6fty  years  afterwards,  “  forbid  Christians  to 
trade  with  heretics  !”  "  Lutheran  devils,  and 
enemies  of  God,’*  are  the  answer  they  get  in 
words;  in  deeds,  whenever  they  have  a  su¬ 
perior  force  they  may  be  allowed  to  land,  and 
to  water  their  ships,  even  to  trade,  under  ex¬ 
orbitant  restrictions;  but  generally  this  is 
merely  a  trap  for  them.  Forces  are  hurried 
up ;  and  the  English  are  attacked  treacher¬ 
ously,  in  spite  of  solemn  compacts  ;  for  '*  No 
faith  need  be  kept  with  heretics.”  And  wo 
to  them  if  any  be  taken  prisoners,  even 
wrecked.  The  galleys,  and  the  rack,  and  the 
stake,  are  their  certain  doom  ;  for  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  claims  the  bodies  and  souls  of  heretics 
all  over  the  world,  and  thinks  it  sin  to  lose 
its  own.  A  few  years  of  sych  wrong  raise 
questions  in  the  sturdy  English  heart.  What 
right  have  these  Spaniards  to  the  New  World? 
The  Pope’s  gift  ?  Why,  he  gave  it  by  the 
same  authority  by  which  ho  claims  the 
whole  world.  The  formula  used  when  an 
Indian  village  is  sacked  is,  that  God  gave  the 
whole  world  to  St.  Peter,  and  that  he  has 


given  it  to  his  successors,  and  they  the  Indies 
to  the  King  of  Spain.  To  acknowledge  that 
lie  would  ^  to  acknowledge  the  very  power 
by  which  the  Pope  claims  a  right  to  depose 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  give  her  dominions  to 
whomsoever  he  will.  A  fico  for  Bulls ! 

By  possession,  then  ?  That  may  bold  for 
Mexico,  Peru,  New  Grenada,  Paraguay,  which 
have  been  colonized ;  though  they  were 
gained  by  means  which  make  every  one  con¬ 
cerned  in  conquering  them  worthy  of  the  gal¬ 
lows;  and  the  right  is  only  that  of  the  thief  to 
the  purse  whose  owner  he  has  murdered.  But 
as  for  the  rest — Why  the  Spaniard  has  not 
colonized,  even  explored,  one-twenlieth  of  the 
New  World,  not  even  one  fourth  of  the  coast. 
Is  the  existence  of  a  few  petty  factories,  oft¬ 
en  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  at  a  few  river 
mouths,  to  give  them  a  cloim  to  the  whole 
intermediate  coast,  much  less  to  the  vast  un¬ 
known  tracts  inside  ?  We  will  try  that.  If 
they  appeal  to  the  sword,  so  be  it.  The  men 
are  treacherous  robbers;  we  will  indemnify 
ourselves  for  our  losses,  and  God  defend  the 
right. 

So  argued  the  English  ;  and  so  sprung  up 
that  strange  war  of  reprisals,  in  which,  fur 
eighteen  years,  it  was  held  that  there  was  no 
peace  between  England  and  Spain  beyond 
the  line,  i.e.,  beyond  the  parallel  of  longitude 
where  the  Pope's  gift  of  the  western  world 
was  said  to  begin  ;  and  as  the  quarrel  thick¬ 
ened  and  neared,  extended  to  the  Azores, 
Canaries,  and  coasts  of  Africa,  where  English 
and  Spaniards  flew  at  each  other  as  soon  as 
seen,  mutually  and  by  common  consent,  as 
natural  enemies,  each  invoking  God  in  the 
battle  with  Antichrist. 

Into  such  a  world  as  this  goes  forth  young 
Raleigh,  his  heart  full  of  chivalrous  wor¬ 
ship  for  England's  tutelary  genius,  his 
brain  aflame  with  the  true  miracles  of  the 
new-found  Hespeiides,  full  of  vague  hopes, 
vast  imaginations,  and  consciousness  of  enor¬ 
mous  power.  And  yet  he  is  no  wayward 
dreamer,  unfit  for  this  workday  world.  With 
a  vein  of  song  "  most  lofty,  insolent,  and 
passionate,**  indeed  unable  to  see  aught  with¬ 
out  a  poetic  glow  over  the  whole,  he  is  emi¬ 
nently  practical,  contented  to  begin  at  the 
beginning  that  he  may  end  at  the  end ;  one 
who  could  work  terribly,  “  who  always  la¬ 
bored  at  the  matter  in  hand  as  if  be  were 
born  only  for  that.**  Accordingly,  he  seta 
to  work  faithfully  and  stoutly,  to  learn  his 
trade  of  soldiering ;  and  learns  it  in  silence 
and  obscurity.  He  shares  (it  seems)  in  the 
retreat  at  Moncontour,  and  is  by  at  the  death 
of  Cond6,  and  toils  on  for  five  yetfrs,  march- 
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ing  and  skirmishing,  smoking  the  enemy  out 
of  mountain  caves  in  Languedoc,  and  all  the 
wild  work  of  war.  During  the  San  Bartholo¬ 
mew  massacre,  we  hear  nothing  of  him  ;  per¬ 
haps  he  took  refuge  with  Sidney  and  others 
in  Walsingham’s  house.  No  records  of  these 
years  remain,  save  a  few  scattered  reminis¬ 
cences  in  his  works,  which  mark  the  shrewd, 
observant  eye  of  the  future  statesman. 

When  he  returned  we  know  not.  We 
trace  him,  in  1576,  by  some  verses  preGxed 
to  Gascoigne's  satire.  The  Steel  Glass,  solid, 
staieV,  epigrammatic,  by  Walter  liawley  of 
the  Middle  Temple.  The  style  is  his  ;  spell¬ 
ing  of  names  matters  nought  in  days  in  which 
a  man  would  spell  his  own  name  three  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  in  one  document.  Gascoigne, 
like  Raleigh,  knew  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  and 
most  men  about  town,  too,  and  had  been  a 
soldier  abroad,  like  Raleigh,  probably  with 
him.  It  seems  to  have  b^n  the  fashion  for 
young  idlers  to  lodge  among  the  Templars  ; 
indeed,  toward  the  end  of  the  century,  they 
had  to  be  cleared  out,  as  crowding  the  wigs 
and  gowns  too  much,  and  perhaps  proving 
noisy  neighbors,  as  Raleigh  may  have  done. 
To  this  period  may  be  referred,  probably,  his 
justice  done  on  Mr.  Charles  Chester,  (Ben 
Jonson’s  Carlo  BuflFone,)  “  a  perpetual  talker, 
and  made  a  noise  like  a  drum  in  a  room  ;  so 
one  time  at  a  tavern,  Raleigh  beats  him  and 
seals  up  his  mouth,  his  upper  and  nether 
beard,  with  hard  wax."  For  there  is  a  great 
laugh  in  Raleigh’s  heart,  a  genial  contempt 
of  asses ;  and  one  that  will  make  him  enemies 
hereafter ;  perhaps  shorten  his  days. 

One  hears  of  him  next  (but  only  by  report) 
in  the  Netherlands,  under  Norris,  where  the 
nucleus  of  the  English  army  (especially  of  its 
musquetry)  was  training.  For  Don  John  of 
Austria  intends  not  only  to  crush  the  liberties 
and  creed  of  the  Flemings,  but  afterwards  to 
marry  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  conquer  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  Elizabeth,  unwillingly  and  slowly, 
for  she  cannot  stomach  rebels,  has  sent  men 
and  money  to  The  Slates,  to  stop  Don  John 
in  time ;  which  the  valiant  English  and  Scotch 
do  on  Lam  mas-day,  1578,  and  that  in  a 
fashion  till  then  unseen  in  war.  For  coming 
up  late  and  panting,  and  *'  being  more  sen¬ 
sible  of  a  little  heat  of  the  sun,  than  of  any 
cold  fear  of  death,"  they  throw  off  their 
armor  and  clothes,  and,  in  their  shirts,  (not 
over  clean,  one  fears,)  give  Don  John’s  rash¬ 
ness  such  a  rebuff,  that  two  months  more  see 
that  wild  meteor,  with  lost  hopes  and  tar¬ 
nished  fame,  die  down  and  vanish  below  the 
stormy  horizon.  In  these  days,  probably,  it 
is  that  he  knew  Colonel  Bingham,  a  soldier 
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of  fortune,  of  a  fancy  high  and  wild,  too 
desultory  and  over  voluble,”  who  had,  among 
his  hundred-and-one  schemes,  one  for  the 
plantation  of  America  ;  as  poor  Sir  Thomas 
Stukely,  (whom  Raleigh  must  have  known 
well,)  uncle  of  the  traitor  Lewis,  bad  for  the 
peopling  of  Florida. 

Raleigh  returns :  Ten  years  has  he  been 
learning  his  soldier’s  trade  in  silence.  He 
will  take  a  lesson  in  seamanship  next.  The 
Court  may  come  in  lime ;  for,  by  now,  the 
poor  squire’s  younger  son  must  have  discov¬ 
ered — perhaps  even  too  fully — that  he  is  not 
as  other  men  are ;  that  he  can  speak,  and 
watch,  and  dare,  and  endure,  as  none  around 
him  can  do.  However,  here  are  “  good  ad¬ 
ventures  toward,”  as  the  Morte  d’Arthur 
would  say ;  and  he  will  off  with  his  half- 
brother  Humphrey  Gilbert,  to  carry  out  his 
patent  for  planting  Meta  Incognita — “The 
Unknown  Goal,"  as  Queen  Elizabeth  has 
named  it,  which  will  prove  to  be  too  truly 
and  fatally  unknown.  In  a  latitude  south  of 
England,  and  with  an  Italian  summer,  who 
can  guess  that  the  winter  will  out- freeze 
Russia  itself?  The  merchant  seaman,  like 
the  statesman,  had  yet  many  a  thing  to  learn. 
Instead  of  smiling  at  our  forefathers’  igno¬ 
rance,  let  us  honor  the  men  who  bought 
knowledge  for  us  their  children  at  the  price 
of  lives  nobler  than  our  own. 

So  Raleigh  goes  on  his  voyage  with  Hum¬ 
phrey  Gilbert,  to  carry  out  the  patent  for 
discovering  and  planting  in  “  Meta  Incog¬ 
nita  :’’  but  the  voyage  prospers  not  A 
“  smart  brush  with  the  Spaniards  ’’  sends 
them  home  again,  with  the  loss  of  Morgan, 
their  best  captain,  and  “  a  tall  ship,"  and 
Meta  Incognita  is  forgotten  for  a  while :  but 
not  the  Spaniards.  Who  are  these  who  for 
bid  all  English,  by  virtue  of  the  Pope’s  bull, 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  ?  That  most  be  settled 
hereafter;  and  Raleigh,  ever  busy,  is  off  to 
Ireland,  to  command  a  company  in  that 
“  common-weal,  or  rather  common-woe,"  as 
he  calls  it  in  a  letter  to  Leicester.  T wo  years 
and  more  pass  here ;  and  all  the  records  of 
him  which  remain  are  of  a  man,  valiant, 
daring,  and  yet  prudent  beyond  his  fellows. 
He  hates  his  work :  and  is  not  on  too  good 
terms  with  stern,  and  sour,  but  brave  and 
faithful  Lord  Grey :  but  Ix)rd  Grey  is 
Leicester’s  friend,  and  Raleigh  works  patient¬ 
ly  under  him,  like  a  sensible  man,  because  he 
is  Leicester’s  friend.  Some  modern  gentle¬ 
man  of  note  (we  forget  who,  and  do  not  care 
to  recollect)  says,  that  Raleigh’s  “  prudence 
never  bore  any  proportion  to  his  genius." 
The  next  biographer  we  open  accuses  him  of 
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being  too  calcuUting,  cunning,  time-serving, 
and  so  forth.  Perhaps  both  are  true.  The 
man’s  was  a  character  very  likely  to  fall  al¬ 
ternately  into  either  sin — doubtless,  did  so  a 
hundred  times.  Perhaps  both  are  false. 
The  man’s  character  was,  on  occasion,  certain 
to  rise  above  both  faults.  We  have  evidence 
that  he  did  so  his  whole  life  long. 

He  is  bored  with  Ireland  at  last :  nothing 
goes  right  there,  (when  has  it?)  nothing  is 
to  be  done  there.  That  which  is  crooked 
cannot  be  made  straight,  and  that  which 
is  wanting  cannot  be  numbered.  He  comes 
to  London,  and  to  Court,  but  how  ?  By 
spreading  his  cloak  over  a  muddy  place 
for  Queen  Elizabeth  to  step  on?  It  is  a 
pretty  story,  very  likely  to  be  a  true  one : 
but  biographers  have  slurred  a  few  facts  in 
their  hurry  to  carry  out  their  theory  of  “  fa- 
vcffites,”  and  to  prove  that  Elizabeth  took  up 
Raleigh  on  the  same  grounds  that  the  silliest 
boarding-school  miss  might  have  done.  Not 
that  we  deny  the  cloak  story,  if  true,  to  be  a 
very  pretty  story  ;  perhaps  it  justifies,  taken 
alone,  Elizabeth’s  fondness  for  him.  There 
may  have  been  self-interest  in  it;  we  are 
bound,  as  “  men  of  the  world,”  to  impute 
the  dirtiest  motive  that  we  can  6nd :  but  how 
many  self-interested  men  do  we  know,  who 
would  have  had  quickness  and  daring  to  do 
such  a  thing  ?  Men  who  are  thinking  about 
themselves  are  not  generally  either  so  quick¬ 
witted,  or  so  inclined  to  throw  away  a  good 
cloak,  when  by  much  scraping  and  saving 
they  have  got  one.  We  never  met  a  cunning, 
selhsh,  ambitious  man  who  would  have  done 
such  a  thing,  'fhe  reader  may :  but  even  if 
be  has,  we  must  ask  him,  for  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  sake,  to  consider  that  this  young 
Quixote  is  the  close  relation  of  two  of  the 
finest  public  men  then  living,  Champernoun 
and  Carew.  That  he  is  a  friend  of  Sidney  ; 
a  pet  of  Leicester ;  that  he  has  left  behind 
him  at  Oxford,  and  brought  with  him  from 
Ireland,  the  reputation  of  being  a  rara  avis,  a 
new  star  in  the  firmament ;  that  be  has  been 
a  soldier  in  her  Majesty’s  service  (and  in  one 
in  which  she  has  a  peculiar  private  interest) 
for  twelve  years ;  that  he  has  held  her  com¬ 
mission  as  one  of  the  triumvirate  for  govern¬ 
ing  Munster,  and  been  the  commander  of  the 
garrison  at  Cork ;  and  that  it  is  possible  that 
she  may  have  heard  something  of  him  before 
he  threw  bis  cloak  under  her  feet,  especially  as 
there  has  been  some  controversy  (which  we 
have  in  vain  tried  to  fathom)  between  him 
and  Lord  Grey  about  that  terrible  Smerwick 
slaughter ;  of  the  result  of  which  we  know 
little,  but  that  Raleigh,  being  called  in  ques¬ 


tion  about  i  t  in  London,  made  such  good  play 
with  his  tongue,  that  his  reputation  as  an 
orator  and  a  man  of  talent  was  fixed  once 
and  forever. 

Within  the  twelve  months  he  is  sent  on 
some  secret  diplomatic  mission  about  the 
Anjou  marriage ;  he  is  in  fact  now  installed 
in  bis  place  as  a  "favorite.”  And  why  not? 
If  a  man  is  found  to  be  wise  and  witty,  ready 
and  useful,  able  to  do  whatsoever  he  is  put 
to,  why  is  a  sovereign,  who  has  eyes  to  see 
the  man’s  worth,  and  courage  to  use  it,  to  be 
accused  of  I  know  not  what,  because  the  said 
man  happens  to  be  good-looking?  Of  all 
generations,  this,  one  would  think,  ought  to 
be  the  last  to  cry  out  against  "  favoritism  ” 
in  government :  but  we  will  draw  no  odious 
comparisons,  because  readers  can  draw  them 
but  too  easily  for  themselves. 

Now  comes  the  turning-point  of  Raleigh’s 
life.  What  does  be  intend  to  be  ?  Soldier, 
statesman,  scholar,  or  sea-adventurer?  He 
takes  the  most  natural,  yet  not  the  wisest 
course.  lie  will  try  and  be  all  four  at  once. 
He  has  intellect  for  it ;  by  worldly  wisdom 
he  may  have  money  for  it  also.  Even  now 
he  has  contrived  (no  one  can  tell  whence)  to 
build  a  good  bark  of  two  hundred  tons,  and 
send  her  out  with  Humphrey  Gilbert  on  his 
second  and  fatal  voyage.  Luckily  for  Raleigh 
she  deserts  and  comes  home,  while  not  yet 
out  of  the  Channel,  or  she  bad  surely  gone 
the  way  of  the  rest  of  Gilbert’s  squadron. 
Raleigh,  of  course,  loses  money  by  the  failure, 
as  well  as  the  hopes  which  he  bad  grounded 
on  his  brother’s  Transatlantic  viceroyalty. 
And  a  bitter  pang  it  must  have  been  to  him, 
to  find  himself  bereft  of  that  pure  and  heroic 
counsellor,  just  at  his  entering  into  life.  But 
with  the  same  elasticity  which  sent  him  to  the 
grave,  he  b  busy  within  six  months  in  a  fresh 
expedition.  If  Meta  Incognita  be  not  worth 
planting,  there  must  be,  so  Raleigh  thinks,  a 
vast  extent  of  coast  between  it  and  Florida, 
which  b  more  genial  in  climate,  perhaps 
more  rich  in  produce ;  and  he  sends  Philip 
Amadas  and  Arthur  Barlow  to  look  for  the 
same,  and  not  in  vain. 

On  these  Virginian  discoveries  we  shall  say 
but  little,  'fhose  who  wish  to  enjoy  them 
should  read  them  in  all  their  native  freshness 
in  the  originals ;  they  will  subscribe  to  8.  T. 
Coleridge  8  dictum,  that  no  one  now-a-days 
can  write  travels  as  well  as  the  old  worthies 
could,  who  figure  in  Hakluyt  and  Purchas. 

But  we  return  to  the  question.  What  does 
this  man  intend  to  be?  A  dbcoverer  and 
colonist ;  a  vindicator  of  some  part  at  least  of 
America  from  Spanish  clums?  We  fear  not 
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altoji'ether,  else  he  would  have  gone  himself 
to  Virginia,  at  least  the  second  voyage,  in¬ 
stead  of  sending  others.  But  here,  it  seems 
to  us,  is  the  fatal,  and  yet  pardonable  mistake 
which  haunts  the  man  throughout.  He  tries 
to  be  too  many  men  at  once.  Fatal :  because, 
though  he  leaves  his  trace  on  more  things 
than  (perhaps)  did  ever  one  man  before  or 
since,  he,  strictly  speaking,  conquers  nothing, 
brings  nothing  to  a  consummation.  Virginia, 
Guiana,  the  History  of  the  World,  his  own 
career  as  a  statesman — as  king,  (for  he 
might  have  been  king  had  he  chosen  )  all  are 
left  unfinbhed.  And  yet  most  pardonable  ; 
for  if  a  man  feels  that  he  can  do  many  dif¬ 
ferent  things,  how  hard  to  teach  himself  that 
he  must  not  do  them  all !  How  hard  to  say 
to  himself  I  must  cut  off  the  right  hand, 
and  pluck  out  the  right  eye.”  I  must  be  less 
than  myself,  in  order  really  to  be  anything. 
I  must  concentrate  my  powers  on  one  subject, 
and  that  perhaps  by  no  means  the  most  seem¬ 
ingly  noble  or  useful,  still  less  the  most  pleas- 
ant,  and  forego  so  many  branches  of  activity 
in  which  I  might  be  so  distinguished,  so  use¬ 
ful.”  This  is  a  hard  lesson.  Raleigh  took 
just  sixty-six  years  learning  it,  and  had  to 
carry  the  result  of  his  experience  to  the  other 
side  of  the  dark  river,  for  there  was  no  time 
left  to  use  it  on  this  side.  Some  readers  may 
have  learned  the  lesson  already.  If  so,  happy 
and  blessed  are  they.  But  let  them  not, 
therefore,  exalt  themselves  above  Walter 
Raleigh ;  for  that  lesson  is  (of  course)  soonest 
learnt  by  the  man  who  can  excel  in  few  things, 
later  by  him  who  can  excel  in  many,  and 
latest  of  all  by  him  who,  like  Raleigh,  can 
excel  in  all. 

Space  prevents  us  from  going  into  details 
about  the  earlier  court-days  of  Sleigh.  He 
rises  rapidly,  as  we  have  seen.  He  has  an 
estate  given  him  in  Ireland,  near  his  friend 
Spenser,  where  he  tries  to  do  well  and  wisely, 
colonizing,  tilling,  and  planting  it ;  but,  like 
his  Virginia  expeditions,  principally  at  second 
hand.  For  he  has  swallowed  (there  is  no 
denying  it)  the  painted  bait.  He  will  dis¬ 
cover,  he  will  colonize,  he  will  do  all  manner 
of  beautiful  things,  at  second  hand  :  but  he 
himself  will  be  a  courtier.  It  is  very  tempting. 
Who  would  not,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  have 
wished  to  have  been  one  of  that  chosen  band 
of  genuises  and  heroes  whom  Elizabeth  had 
gathered  round  her  ?  Who  would  not,  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  have  given  his  pound  of  flesh 
to  be  captain  of  her  guard,  and  to  go  with 
her  whithersoever  she  went  ?  It  is  not 
merely  the  intense  gratiflcation  to  carnal 
vamty  (which,  if  any  man  denies  or  scoffs  at. 
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we  always  mark  him  down  as  especially  guilty) 
which  is  to  be  considered  ;  but  the  real,  actual 
honor,  in  the  mind  of  one  who  looked  on  Eliza¬ 
beth  as  the  most  precious  and  glorious  being 
which  the  earth  had  seen  for  centuries.  To  be 
appreciated  by  her ;  to  be  loved  by  her ;  to 
serve  her ;  to  guard  her  ;  what  could  man  de¬ 
sire  more  on  earth  ? 

Beside,  he  becomes  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  now,  and  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannar¬ 
ies  ;  business  which  of  course  keeps  him  in 
England  :  business  which  he  performs  (as  he 
does  all  things)  wisely  and  well.  Such  a 
generation  as  this  ought  really  to  respect 
Raleigh  a  little  more,  if  it  be  only  for  his  ex¬ 
cellence  in  their  own  especial  sphere — that  of 
business.  Raleigh  is  a  thorough  man  of  busi¬ 
ness.  He  can  “  toil  terribly,”  and  what  is  more, 
toil  to  the  purpose.  In  all  the  every-day  affairs 
of  life,  he  remains  without  a  blot;  a  diligeTit, 
methodical,  prudent  man,  who,  though  he 
plays  for  great  stakes,  ventures  and  loses 
bis  whole  fortune  again  and  again,  yet  never 
seems  to  omit  the  “  doing  the  duty  which  lies 
nearest  him  never  gets  into  mean  money 
scrapes ;  never  neglects  tenants  or  duty ;  never 
gives  way  for  one  instant  to  “  the  eccentricities 
of  genius.” 

If  he  had  done  so,  be  sure  that  we  should 
have  heard  of  it.  For  no  man  can  become  what 
he  has  become  without  making  many  an 
enemy  ;  and  he  has  his  enemies  already.  On 
which  statement  naturally  occurs  the  question 
— why  ?  An  important  question  too ;  be¬ 
cause  several  of  its  later  biographers  seem  to 
have  running  in  their  minds  some  such  train 
of  thought  as  this — Raleigh  must  have  been 
a  bad  fellow,  or  he  would  not  have  had  so 
many  enemies  ;  and  because  he  was  a  bad  fel¬ 
low,  there  is  an  a  priori  reason  that  charges 
against  him  are  true.  Whether  this  be  arguing 
in  a  circle  or  not,  it  is  worth  searching  out  the 
beginning  of  this  enmity  and  the  reputed  causes 
of  it.  In  after  years  it  will  be,  bwause  be  is 
“  damnable  proud  ;”  because  he  hated  Essex, 
and  sofortb :  of  which  in  their  places.  But 
what  is  the  earliest  count  against  him  ?  Naun- 
ton  (who  hated  Raleigh,  and  was  moreover  a 
rogue  and  a  bad  fellow)  has  no  reason  to  give, 
but  that  the  queen  took  him  for  a  kind  of 
oracle,  which  much  nettled  them  all ;  yea, 
those  he  relied  on  began  to  take  this  his  sud¬ 
den  favor  for  an  alarm  ;  to  be  sensible  of  their 
own  supplantation,  and  to  project  his  ;  which 
shortly  made  him  to  sing,  ”  Fortune  my  foe.” 

Now,  be  this  true  or  not,  and  we  do  not 
put  much  faith  in  it,  it  gives  no  reason  for 
the  early  dislike  of  Raleigh,  save  the  some¬ 
what  unsatisfactory  one  which  Cain  would 
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have  (riven  for  his  dislike  of  Abel.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Tyller  gives  a  letter  of  Essex’s,  written 
ns  thoroughly  in  the  Cain  spirit  as  any  we 
ever  read,  and  we  wonder  that  after,  as  he 
says,  first  giving  that  letter  to  the  world,  he 
could  have  found  courage  to  repeat  the  old 
sentimentalism  about  the  noble  and  unfortu¬ 
nate”  Earl.  His  haired  of  Raleigh  (which, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  Raleigh  not  only 
bears  patiently,  but  requites  with  good  deeds 
as  long  as  he  can)  springs,  by  his  own  con¬ 
fession,  simply  from  envy  and  disappointed 
vanity.  The  spoilt  hoy  insults  Qaeen  Eliza¬ 
beth  about  her  liking  for  the  “  knave  Raleigh.” 
She,  ”  taking  hold  of  one  word  disdain,”  tells 
Essex  that  “  there  was  no  such  cause  why  I 
should  thus  disdain  him.”  On  which,  says 
Essex,  “  as  near  as  I  could  I  did  describe  unto 
her  what  he  had  been,  and  what  he  was  ;  and 
then  I  did  let  her  see,  whether  I  had  come  to 
disdain  his  competition  of  love,  or  whether  I 
could  have  comfort  to  give  myself  over  to  the 
service  of  a  mistress  that  was  in  awe  of  such 
a  man.  I  spake  f<>r  grief  and  choler  as  much 
against  him  as  I  could  ;  and  I  think  he  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  door  might  very  well  hear  the 
worst  that  I  spoke  of  him.  In  the  end,  I  saw 
she  was  resolved  to  defend  him,  and  to  cross 
me.”  W’liereon  follow's  a  “  scene,”  the 
naughty  boy  raging  and  stamping,  till  he  in¬ 
sults  the  Queen  and  calls  Raleigh  a  “  wretch 
whereon  poor  Ellizrbeth,  who  loved  the  cox¬ 
comb  for  his  father’s  sake,  turned  her  away 
to  my  Lady  Warwick,”  and  Essex  goes  grum¬ 
bling  forth. 

On  which  letter,,  written  before  a  single 
charge  has  been  brought,  (as  far  as  yet  known, 
against  Raleigh,)  Mr.  Tytler  can  only  observe, 
that  it  “  throws  much  light  on  the  jealousy” 
between  Raleigh  and  Es^ex,  “and  establishes 
the  fact,  that  Elizabeth  delighted  to  see  them 
competing  for  her  love.” 

This  latter  sentence  is  one  of  those  (too 
common)  which  rouse  our  indignation.  We 
have  quoted  only  the  passage  which  Mr.  Tyt¬ 
ler  puts  in  italics,  as  proving  his  case :  but 
let  any  reader  examine  that  letter  word  by 
word,  from  end  to  end,  and  say  whether  even 
Essex,  in  the  midst  of  his  passion,  selfishness, 
and  hatred,  lets  one  word  drop  which  hints 
at  Elizabeth  “  delighting"  in  seeing  the  com¬ 
petition,  any  more  than  one  which  brings  a 
tangible  charge  against  Raleigh.  It  is  as 
gratuitous  and  wanton  a  piece  of  evil-speak¬ 
ing  as  we  ever  read  in  any  book ;  yet,  we  are 
ashamed  to  say,  it  is  but  an  average  specimen 
of  the  fairness  with  which  any  fact  is  treated 
now-a-days,  which  relates  to  the  greatest 
sovereign  whom  England  ever  saw,  the  “  Good 


Queen  Bess,”  of  whom  Cromwell  the  regi¬ 
cide  never  spoke  without  deepest  respect  and 
admiration. 

Raleigh’s  next  few  years  are  brilliant  and 
busy  ones ;  and  gladly,  did  space  permit  us, 
would  wo  give  details  of  those  brilliant  ad¬ 
ventures  which  makes  this  part  of  his  life  that 
of  a  true  knight-errand.  But  they  are  mere 
episodes  in  the  history,  and  we  must  pass 
them  quickly  by,  only  saying  that  they  cor¬ 
roborate  in  all  things  our  original  notion  of 
the  man — just,  humane,  wise,  greatly  daring 
and  enduring  greatly  ;  and  filled  with  the  one 
fixed  idea,  which  has  grown  with  his  growth, 
and  strengthened  aith  his  strength,  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Spanish  power,  and  colo¬ 
nization  of  America  by  English.  His  brother 
Humphrey  makes  a  second  attempt  to  col¬ 
onize  Newfoundland,  and  perishes  as  heroic¬ 
ally  as  he  bad  lived.  Raleigh,  undaunted  by 
his  own  loss  in  the  adventure  and  his  brother’s 
failure,  sends  out  a  fleet  of  his  own  to  discover 
to  the  southward  and  finds  Virginia.  We 
might  spend  pages  on  this  beautiful  episode 
on  the  simple  descriptions  of  the  fair  new  land 
which  the  sea-kings  bring  home ;  on  the  pro¬ 
found  (for  those  times  at  least)  knowledge 
which  prompted  Raleigh  to  make  the  attempt 
in  that  particular  direction,  which  bad  as  yet 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  Spaniards  ;  on  the 
quiet  patience  with  which,  undaunted  by  the 
ill-success  of  the  first  colonists,  he  sends  out 
fleet  after  fleet,  to  keep  the  hold  which  he 
had  once  gained,, till,  unable  any  longer  to 
support  the  huge  expense,  he  makes  over  his 
patent  for  discovery  to  a  company  of  mer¬ 
chants,  who  fare  for  many  years  as  ill  as  Ra¬ 
leigh  himself  did  :  but  one  thing  we  have  a 
right  to  say,  that  to  this  one  man,  under  the 
providence  of  Almighty  God,  do  the  whole 
United  States  of  America  owe  their  existence. 
The  work  was  double.  The  colony,  however 
small,  had  to  be  kept  in  possession  at  all  haz¬ 
ards  ;  and  he  did  it.  But  that  was  not  enough. 
Spain  must  be  prevented  from  extending  her 
operations  northward  from  Florida ;  she  must 
be  crippled  along  the  whole  east  coast  of 
America.  And  Raleigh  did  that  too.  We 
find  him  for  years  to  come  a  part-adventurer 
in  almost  every  attack  on  the  Spaniards  ;  we 
find  him  preaching  war  against  them  on  these 
very  grounds,  and  setting  others  to  preach  it 
also.  Good  old  Hariot  (Raleigh’s  mathemati¬ 
cal  tutor,  whom  he  sent  to  Virginia)  re-echoes 
his  pupil’s  trumpet- blast.  Hooker,  in  his 
epistle  dedicatory  of  his  Irish  History,  strikes 
the  same  note,  and  a  right  noble  one  it  is. 
“  These  Spaniards  are  trying  to  build  up  a 
world-tyranny  by  rapine  and  cruelty.  You, 
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sir,  call  on  us  to  deliver  the  earth  from  them, 
by  doing  justly  and  loving  mercy;  and  we 
will  obey  you  T’  is  the  answer  which  Raleigh 
receives  (as  far  as  we  can  find)  from  every 
nobler  natured  Englishman. 

It  was  an  immense  conception  :  a  glorious 
one :  it  stood  out  so  clear :  there  was  no  mis¬ 
take  about  its  being  the  absolutely  right,  wise, 
patriotic  thing:  and  so  feasible,  too,  if  Ra¬ 
leigh  could  but  find  “  six  cents  hommes  qui 
savaient  mourir.”  But  that  was  just  what  be 
could  not  find.  He  could  draw  around  him, 
and  did,  by  the  spiritual  magnetism  of  his 
genius,  many  a  noble  soul ;  but  be  could  not 
organize  them,  as  be  seems  to  have  tried  to 
do,  into  a  coherent  body.  The  English  spirit 
of  independent  action,  never  stronger  than  in 
that  age,  and  most  wisely  encouraged  (for 
other  reasons)  by  good  Queen  Bess,  was  too 
strong  for  him.  His  pupils  will  fight  on 
their  own  hook”  like  so  many  Yankee 
rangers ;  quarrel  with  each  other ;  grumble 
at  him.  For  the  truth  is,  he  demands  of  them 
too  high  a  standard  of  thought  and  purpose. 
He  is  often  a  whole  heaven  above  them  in 
the  hugeness  of  his  imagination,  the  noble¬ 
ness  of  his  motive ;  and  Don  Quixote  can 
often  find  no  better  squire  than  Sancho  Pan- 
za.  Even  glorious  Sir  Richard  Orenvil  makes 
a  mess  of  it ;  burns  an  Indian  village  because 
they  steal  a  silver  cup  ;  throws  back  the  col¬ 
onization  of  Virginia  ten  years  with  his  over- 
strict  notions  of  discipline  and  retributive 
justice  ;  and  Raleigh  requites  him  for  his  of¬ 
fence  by  embalming  him,  his  valor  and  his 
death,  not  in  immortal  verse,  but  in  immortal 
prose.  The  True  Relation  of  the  Fight  at  the 
Azores  gives  the  key-note  of  Raleigh’s  heart. 
If  readers  will  not  take  that  as  the  text  on 
which  his  life  is  a  commentary,  they  may 
know  a  great  deal  about  him,  but  him  they 
will  never  know. 

The  game  becomes  fiercer  and  fiercer. 
Blow  and  counter-blow  between  the  Spanish 
king  (for  the  whole  West-Indian  commerce 
was  a  government  job)  and  the  merchant- 
nobles  of  England.  At  last,  the  Great  Armada 
comes,  and  the  Great  Armada  goes  again. 
“Venit,  vidit,  fugit,”  as  the  medals  said  of 
it.  And  to  Waller  Raleigh’s  counsel,  by  the 
testimony  of  all  contemporaries,  the  mighty 
victory  is  to  be  principally  attributed.  W here 
all  men  did  heroically,  it  were  invidious  to 
bestow  on  him  alone  a  crown,  “  ob  patriam 
servatam.”  But  henceforth,  Elizabeth  knows 
well  that  she  has  not  been  mistaken  in  her 
choice;  and  Raleigh  is  better  loved  than 
ever,  heaped  with  fresh  wealth  and  honors. 
And  who  deserves  them  better  ? 


lAug., 

The  immense  value  of  his  services  in  the 
defence  of  England  excuses  him  in  our  eyes, 
from  the  complaint  which  one  has  been  often 
inclined  to  bring  against  him, — why,  instead 
of  sending  others  westward  ho,  did  he  not  go 
himself?  Surely  he  could  have  reconciled 
the  jarring  instruments  with  which  he  was 
working.  He  could  have  organized  such  a 
body  of  men  as  perhaps  never  went  out  before 
or  since  on  the  same  errand.  He  could  have 
done  all  that  Cortez  did,  and  more  ;  and  done 
it  more  justly  and  mercifully. 

True.  And  here  seems  (as  far  as  little 
folk  dare  judge  great  folk)  to  have  been  his 
mistake.  He  is  too  wide  for  real  success.  He 
has  too  many  plans ;  he  is  fond  of  too  many 
pursuits.  The  man  who  succeeds  is  general¬ 
ly  the  narrow  man ;  the  man  of  one  idea,  who 
works  at  nothing  but  that;  sees  everything 
only  through  the  light  of  that;  sacrifices 
everything  to  that ;  the  fanatic,  in  short.  By 
fanatics,  whether  military,  commercial,  or  re¬ 
ligious,  and  not  by  “  liberal-minded  men,”  at 
all,  has  the  world’s  work  been  done  in  all 
ages.  Amid  the  modern  cants,  one  of  the 
most  mistaken  is  the  cant  about  the  “  mis¬ 
sion  of  genius,”  the  “  mission  of  the  poet.” 
Poets,  we  hear  in  some  quarters,  are  the 
anointed  kings  of  mankind, — at  least,  so  the 
little  poets  sing,  each  to  his  little  fiddle. 
There  is  no  greater  mistake.  It  is  the  prac¬ 
tical,  prosaical  fanatic  who  does  the  work; 
and  the  poet,  if  he  tiies  to  do  it,  is  certain  to 
put  down  his  spade  every  five  minutes,  to 
look  at  the  prospect,  and  pick  flowers,  and 
moralize  on  dead  asses,  till  he  ends  a  “  No- 
ron  malgre  lui-meme,”  fiddling  melodiously 
while  Rome  is  burning.  And  perhaps  this  is 
the  secret  of  Raleigh’s  failure.  He  is  a  fa¬ 
natic  no  doubt,  a  true  knight  errant ;  but  be 
is  too  much  of  a  poet  withal.  The  sense  of 
beauty  enthralls  him  at  every  step.  Gloriana’s 
fairy  court,  with  its  chivalries  and  its  euphu¬ 
isms,  its  masks  and  its  tourneys,  and  he  the 
most  charming  personage  in  it,  are  loo  charm¬ 
ing  for  him — as  they  would  have  been  for  us, 
reader ;  and  he  cannot  give  them  up,  and  go 
about  the  one  work.  He  justifies  his  double- 
mindedness  to  himself,  no  doubt,  as  he  does 
to  the  world,  by  working  wisely,  indefatiga- 
bly,  bravely  ;  but  still  he  has  put  bis  trust  in 
princes,  and  in  the  children  of  men.  His  sin, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  is  not  against  man,  but 
against  God :  one  which  we  do  not  now-a- 
days  call  a  sin,  but  a  weakness.  Be  it  so. 

punished  him  for  it,  swiftly  and  sharply  ; 
which  we  hold  to  be  a  sure  sign  that  God 
also  forgave  him  for  it. 

So  he  stays  at  home,  spends,  sooner  or 
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later,  £40,000  on  Virginia,  writes  charming 
court-poetry  with  Oxford,  Buckhurst,  and 
Paget,  brings  over  Spencer  from  Ireland,  and 
introduces  Colin  Clout  to  Gloriana,  who  loves 
— as  who  would  not  have  loved  ? — the  most 
beautiful  of  faces  and  of  souls ;  helps  poor  pu¬ 
ritan  Udall  out  of  his  scrape  as  far  as  he  can ; 
begs  for  Captain  Spring,  begs  for  many  more, 
whose  names  are  only  known  by  being  con¬ 
nected  with  some  good  deed  of  his.  “  When, 
Sir  Walter,”  asks  Queen  Bess,  “  will  you 
cease  to  be  a  beggar  ?”  “  When  your  Majes¬ 
ty  ceases  to  be  a  benefactor.”  Perhaps  it  is 
in  these  days  that  he  sets  up  his  '*  office  of  ad¬ 
dress,” — some  sort  of  agency  for  discovering 
and  relieving  the  wants  of  worthy  men.  So 
all  seems  to  go  well.  If  he  has  lost  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  he  has  gained  by  Spanish  prizes ;  ^.is 
wine-patent  is  bringing  him  in  a  large  rev¬ 
enue,  and  the  heavens  smile  on  him.  “Thou 
sayest,  I  am  rich,  and  increased  in  goods,  and 
have  need  of  nothing ;  and  knowest  not  that 
thou  art  poor  and  miserable,  and  blind  and 
naked.”  Thou  shalt  learn  it,  then,  and  pay 
dearly  for  thy  lesson. 

For,  in  the  meanwhile,  Raleigh  falls  into  a 
very  great  sin,  for  which,  as  usual  with  his 
elect,  God  inflicts  swift  and  instant  punish¬ 
ment  ;  on  wliich,  as  usual,  biographers  talk 
much  unwisdom.  He  seduces  Miss  Throg¬ 
morton,  one  of  the  maids  of  honor.  Elizabeth 
is  very  wroth ;  and  had  she  not  good  reason 
to  be  wroth  1  Is  it  either  fair  or  reasonable 
to  talk  of  her  “demanding  a  monopoly  of 
love,”  and  “  being  incensed  at  the  temerity 
of  her  favorite,  in  presuming  to  fall  in  love 
and  marry  without  her  consent?”  Away 
with  such  prurient  cant.  The  plain  facts  are : 
that  a  man  nearly  forty  years  old  abuses  his 
wonderful  gifts  of  body  and  mind,  to  ruin  a 
girl  nearly  twenty  years  younger  than  him¬ 
self.  What  wonder  if  a  virtuous  woman 
(and  Queen  Elizabeth  was  virtuous)  thought 
it  a  base  deed,  and  punished  it  accordingly  ? 
There  is  no  more  to  be  discovered  in  the 
matter,  save  by  the  vulturine  nose,  which 
smells  a  carrion  in  every  rose-bed.  Raleigh 
has  a  great  attempt  on  the  Plate-fleets  in 
hand  ;  he  hurries  off,  from  Chatham,  and 
writes  to  young  Cecil,  on  the  10th  of  March, 
“  I  mean  not  to  come  away,  as  some  say  I 
will,  for  fear  of  a  marriage,  and  I  know  not 
what.  .  .  .  For  I  protest  before  God, 

there  is  none  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  I 
would  be  fastened  unto.” 

This  famous  passage  is  one  of  those  over 
which  the  virtuosity  of  modem  times,  rejoic¬ 
ing  in  evil,  has  hung  so  fondly,  as  giving  mel¬ 
ancholy  proof  of  the  “  duplicity  of  Raleigh’s 


character ;”  as  if  a  man  who  once  in  his  life 
had  told  an  untruth,  was  proved  by  that  fact 
to  be  a  rogue  from  birth  to  death :  while 
others  have  kindly  given  him  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt  whether  the  letter  were  not  written 
after  a  private  marriage,  and  therefore  Ra¬ 
leigh,  being  “joined  unto”  some  one  already, 
had  a  right  to  say,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
joined  to  any  one.  But  we  do  not  concur  in 
this  doubt.  Four  months  after.  Sir  Edward 
Stafford  writes  to  Anthony  Bacon,  “  If  you 
have  anything  to  do  with  Sir  W.  R.,  or  any 
love  to  make  to  Mistress  Throgmorton,  at  the 
Tower  to-morrow  you  may  speak  with  them.” 
This  implies  that  no  marriage  had  yet  taken 
place.  And  surely,  if  there  had  been  a  pri- 
viate  marriage,  two  people  who  were  about 
to  be  sent  to  the  Tower  for  their  folly  would 
have  m  ide  the  marriage  public  at  once,  as  the 
only  possible  self-justification.  But  it  is  a  pity, 
in  our  opinion,  that  biographers,  before  pro¬ 
nouncing  upon  that  supposed  lie  of  Raleigh’s, 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  the 
words  mean.  In  their  virtuous  haste  to  prove 
him  a  liar,  they  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  words,  as  they  stand,  are  unintelligible, 
and  the  argument  self-contradictory.  He 
wants  to  prove,  we  suppose,  that  he  does  not 
go  to  sea  for  fear  of  being  forced  to  marry 
Miss  Throgmorton.  It  is,  at  least,  an  unex¬ 
pected  method  of  so  doing  in  a  shrewd  man 
like  Raleigh,  to  say  that  he  wishes  to  marry 
no  one  at  all.  “  Don’t  think  that  I  run  away 
for  fear  of  a  marriage,  for  I  do  not  wish  to 
marry  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth,”  is  a 
speech  that  may  prove  Raleigh  to  have  been 
a  goose,  but  we  must  understand  it  before 
we  can  say  that  it  proves  him  a  rogue.  If 
we  had  received  such  a  letter  from  a  friend, 
we  should  have  said  at  once,  “  Why  the 
man,  in  his  hurry  and  confusion,  has  omit¬ 
ted  the  word  ;  he  must  have  meant  to  write, 
not,  ‘  There  is  none  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
that  I  would  be  fastened  to,’  but  ‘There  is 
none  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  I  would 
rather  be  fastened  to,’  ”  which  would  at  once 
make  sense,  and  suit  fact.  For  Raleigh  not 
only  married  Miss  Throgmorton  forthwith, 
but  made  her  the  best  of  husbands.  Our 
conjectural  emendation  may  go  for  what  it  is 
worth ;  but  that  the  passage,  as  it  stands  in 
Murdin’s  State  Papers  (the  MSS.  we  have 
not  seen),  is  either  misquoted,  or  miswritten 
by  Raleigh  himself,  we  cannot  doubt.  He 
was  not  one  to  think  nonsense,  even  if  he 
scribbled  it. 

The  Spanish  raid  turns  out  well.  Raleigh 
overlooks  Elizabeth’s  letters  of  recall  till  he 
finds  out  that  the  king  of  Spain  has  stopped 
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the  Plate-fleet  for  fear  of  his  coming,  and  then 
returns,  sending  on  Sir  John  Burrough  to 
the  Azores,  where  he  takes  the  “  Great  Ca- 
rack,”  the  largest  prize  (1000  tons)  which  had 
ever  been  brought  into  England.  We  would 
that  space  allowed  of  a  sketch  of  that  gallant 
fight  as  it  stands  in  the  pages  of  Hakluyt. 
Sufiicc  it  that  it  raised  Raleigh  once  more  to 
wealtli,  though  not  to  favor.  Shortly  after 
he  returns  from  the  sea.  he  finds  himself, 
where  he  deserves  to  be,  in  the  Tower,  where 
he  does  more  than  one  thing  which  brought 
him  DO  credit.  How  far  we  are  justified  in 
calling  his  quarrtl  with  Sir  George  Carew, 
his  keeper,  for  not  letting  him  “  disguise  him¬ 
self  and  get  into  a  pair  of  oars  to  ease  his 
mind  but  with  a  sight  of  the  queen,  or 
his  heart  would  break,”  hypocrisy,  is  a 
very  different  matter.  Honest  Arthur 
Gorges  (a  staunch  friend  of  Raleigh’s)  tells 
the  story  laughingly  and  lovingly,  as  if 
he  thought  Raleigh  sincere,  but  somewhat 
mad ;  and  yet  honest  Gorges  has  a  good 
right  to  say  a  bitter  thing ;  for  after  having 
been  ready  to  break  with  laughing  at 
seeing  them  two  brawl  and  scramble  like 
madmen,  and  Sir  George’s  new  periwig  torn 
oflF  his  crown,”  he  sees  ”  the  iron  walking” 
and  daggers  out,  and  playing  the  part  of  him 
who  taketh  a  dog  by  the  ears,  **  purchased 
such  a  rap  on  the  knuckles,  that  I  wished 
both  their  pates  broken,  and  so  with  much 
ado  they  staid  their  brawl  to  see  my  bloody 
fingers,”  and  then  set  to  work  to  abuse  the 
hapless  peacemaker.  After  which  things 
Raleigh  writes  a  letter  to  Cecil,  which  is  still 
more  oflFensive  in  the  eyes  of  virtuous 
biographers, — how  ‘‘  his  heart  was  never 
broken  till  this  day,  when  he  hears  the  queen 
goes  so  far  off,  whom  he  followed  with  love 
and  desire  on  so  many  journeys,  and  am  now 
left  behind  in  a  dark  prison  all  alone.” 

.  .  .  .  “  I  that  was  wont  to  behold  her 

riding  like  Alexander,  hunting  like  Diana, 
walking  like  Venus,  the  gentle  wind  blowing 
her  fair  hair  about  her  pure  checks,”  and  so 
forth,  in  a  style  in  which  the  vulturine  nose 
roust  needs  scent  carrion,  just  because  the 
roses  are  more  fragrant  than  the  vulturine 
taste  should  be  in  a  world  where  all  ought  to 
be  either  vultures,  or  carrion  for  their  dinners. 
As  for  his  despair,  had  he  not  good  reason 
to  be  in  despair?  By  his  own  sin,  he  has 
hurled  himself  down  the  hill  which  he  has  so 
painfully  climbed.  He  is  in  the  Tower — sure¬ 
ly  DO  pleasant  or  hopeful  place  for  any  man. 
Elizabeth  is  exceeding  wroth  with  him  ;  and 
what  is  worse,  he  deserves  what  he  has  got. 
His  whole  fortune  is  ventured  in  an  expedi* 


lA«g., 

tion  over  which  he  has  no  control,  which  has 
been  unsuccessful  in  its  first  object,  and  may 
be  altogether  unsuccessful  in  that  which  it 
has  undertaken  as  a  pis-aller,  and  so  leave 
him  penniless.  There  want  not.  too,  those 
who  will  trample  on  the  fallen.  The  deputy 
has  been  cruelly  distraining  on  his  Irish  ten¬ 
ants  for  a  “  supposed  debt  of  his  to  the 
Queen  of  £400  for  rent,”  which  was  indeed 
but  fifty  merk9,and  which  was  paid,  and  has 
carried  off  500  milch  kine  from  the  poor  set¬ 
tlers  whom  he  has  planted  there,  and  forci¬ 
bly  thrust  him  out  of  possession  of  a  castle. 

Moreover  the  whole  Irish  estates  are  likely 
to  come  to  ruin,  for  nothing  prevails  but  ras¬ 
cality  among  the  English  soldiers,  impotence 
among  the  governors,  and  rebellion  among 
the  natives.  3000  Burkes  are  up  in  arms  ; 
his  “  prophecy  of  this  rebellion”  ten  days  ago 
was  laughed  at,  and  now  has  come  true ;  and 
altogether,  Walter  Raleigh  and  all  belonging 
to  him  U  in  as  e\il  case  as  was  ever  man  on 
earth.  No  wonder,  poor  fellow,  if  he  behowls 
himself  lustily,  and  not  always  wisely,  to  Ce¬ 
cil,  and  every  one  else  who  will  listen  to 
him. 

As  for  his  fine  speeches  about  Elizabeth,  why 
forget  the  standing-point  from  which  such 
speeches  were  made?  Over  and  above  his 
present  ruin,  it  was,  (and  ought  to  have  been,) 
an  utterly  horrible  and  unbearable  thing  to 
Raleigh,  or  any  man,  to  have  fallen  into  dis¬ 
grace  with  Elizabeth  by  bis  own  fault.  He 
feels  (and  perhaps  rightly)  that  be  is  as  it 
were  excommunicate  from  England,  and  the 
mission  and  the  glory  of  England.  Instead 
of  being  as  he  was  till  now,  one  of  a  body  of 
brave  men  working  together  in  one  great 
common  cause,  he  has  cut  himself  off  from 
the  congregation  by  his  own  selfish  lust,  and 
there  be  i»left  alone  with  his  shame  and  his 
selfishness.  We  must  try  to  realiza  to  our¬ 
selves  the  way  in  which  such  men  as  Raleigh 
looked  not  only  at  Elizabeth,  but  at  all  the 
world.  There  was,  in  plain  palpable  fact, 
something  about  her,  her  history,  her  policy, 
the  times,  the  glorious  part  which  England, 
and  she  as  the  incarnation  of  the  then  Eng¬ 
lish  spirit,  was  playing  upon  earth,  which 
raised  imaginative  and  beroical  souls  into  a 
permanent  exaltation — a  “fairy-land,”  as  they 
called  it  themselves,  which  seems  to  us  fan¬ 
tastic,  and  would  be  fantastic  in  us,  because 
we  are  not  at  their  work,  or  in  their  days. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  number  of  as 
noble  men  as  ever  stood  together  on  the 
earth,  did  worship  this  woman,  fight  for  her, 
toil  for  her,  risk  all  for  her,  with  a  pure  chiv¬ 
alrous  affection  which  to  us  furnished  one  of 
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the  beautiful  peget  in  all  the  book  of  bUtory. 
Bloli  there  must  needs  have  been,  and  incon- 
i-istencies,  8elfi4hne>8,  follies ;  for  they  too 
were  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves  ;  but 
let  us  look  at  the  fair  vision  as  a  whole,  and 
thank  Ood  that  such  a  thing  has  for  once  ex¬ 
isted  even  imperfectly  on  this  sinful  earth,  in¬ 
stead  of  playing  the  part  of  Ham,  and  falling 
under  his  curse  ;  the  penalty  of  slavishness, 
cowardice,  loss  of  noble  daring,  which  surely 
falls  on  any  generation  which  is  “  banausos, ' 
to  use  Aristotle’s  word — which  rejoices  in  its 
forefathers’  shame,  and  unable  to  believe  in 
the  nobleness  of  others,  is  unable  to  become 
noble  itself. 

As  for  the  “  Alexander  and  Diana”  affec¬ 
tations,  they  were  the  language  of  the  time  ; 
and  certainly  this  generation  has  no  reason 
to  6nd  fault  with  them,  or  with  a  good  deal 
more  of  the  “  affectations”  and  "  flattery”  of 
Elizabethan  times,  while  it  listens  compla¬ 
cently  night  after  night  to  “  honorable  mem¬ 
bers”  complimenting  not  Qneen  Elizabeth, 
but  Sir  Jabesh  Windbag,  Fiddle,  Faddle, 
Red-tape,  and  party,  with  protestations  of 
deepest  respect  and  fullest  conhdence  in  the 
very  speeches  in  which  they  bring  accusa¬ 
tions  of  every  offence,  short  of  high-treason 
— to  be  understood,  of  course,  in  a  “  parlia¬ 
mentary  sense,”  as  Mr.  Pickwick’s  were  in  a 
“  Pickwickiatr”  one.  If  a  generation  of 
Knoxes  and  Mortons,  Burleighs  and  Raleighs, 
shall  ever  arise  again,  one  wonders  by  what 
name  they  will  call  the  parliamentary  morali¬ 
ty,  and  parliamentary  courtesy  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  which  has  metod  out  such  measure  to 
their  antitypes’  failings? 

“  But  Queen  Elizabeth  was  an  old  woman 
then.”  We  thank  the  objector  even  for  that 
“  then for  it  is  much  now-a-days  to  find 
any  one  who  believes  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  ever  young,  or  who  does  not  talk  of  her 
as  if  she  was  born  about  seventy  years  of  age, 
covered  with  rouge  and  wrinkles.  We  will 
undertake  to  say,  that  as  to  the  beauty  of 
this  woman  there  is  a  greater  mass  of  testimo¬ 
ny,  and  from  the  very  best  judges  too,  than 
there  is  of  the  beauty  of  any  personage  in  his¬ 
tory  ;  and  yet  it  has  become  the  fashion  now 
to  deny  even  that.  The  plain  facts  seem, 
that  she  was  very  graceful,  active,  accom¬ 
plished  in  all  outward  matters,  of  a  perfect 
figure,  and  of  that  style  of  intellectual  beauty, 
depending  on  expression,  which  attracted 
(and  we  trust  always  will  attract)  Britons, 
far  moie  than  that  merely  sensuous  loveli¬ 
ness  in  which  no  doubt  Mary  Stuart  far  sur¬ 
passed  her.  And  there  seems  little  doubt, 


that  like  many  Englishwomen,  she  retained 
her  beauty  to  a  very  late  period  in  life,  not 
to  mention  that  she  was,  in  1502,  just  at  that 
age  of  rejuvenescence  which  makes  many  a 
woman  more  lovely  at  sixty  than  she  has  been 
since  she  was  thirty-five.  No  doobt,  too, 
she  used  every  artificial  means  to  preserve 
her  famous  complexion  ;  and  quite  light  she 
was.  This  beauty  of  hers  had  been  a  talent 
(as  all  beauty  is)  committed  to  her  by  God  ; 
it  had  been  an  important  element  in  her  great 
success;  men  had  accepted  it  as  what  beauty 
of  form  and  expression  generally  is,  an  out¬ 
ward  and  visible  sign  of  the  inward  and 
spiritual  grace ;  and  while  the  inward  was 
unchanged,  what  wonder  if  she  tried  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  outward  ?  If  she  was  the  same, 
why  should  she  not  try  to  look  the  same  ? 
And  what  blame  to  those  who  worshipped 
her,  if,  knowing  that  she  whs  the  same,  they 
too  should  fancy  that  she  looked  the  same — 
the  Elizabeth  of  their  youth,  and  talk  as  if 
the  fair  flesh,  as  well  as  the  fair  spirit,  was 
immortal  ?  Does  not  every  loving  husband 
do  so,  when  he  forgets  the  gray  hair  and  the 
sunken  cheek,  and  nil  the  wastes  of  time,  and 
sees  the  partner  of  many  joys  and  sorrows 
not  as  she  has  become,  but  as  she  was,  ay, 
and  is  to  him,  and  will  be  to  him,  he  trusts, 
through  all  eternity  ?  There  is  no  feeling  in 
these  Elizabethan  worshippers  which  we  have 
not  seen,  potential  and  crude,  again  and  again 
in  the  best  and  noblest  of  young  men  whom 
we  have  met,  till  it  was  crushed  in  them  by 
the  luxury  of  effeminacy  and  unbelief  in 
chivalry,  which  is  the  sure  accompaniment  of 
a  long  peace;  which  war  may  bum  up  with 
beneficent  fire  ;  which,  to  judge  by  the  unex¬ 
pected  heroisms  and  chivalries  of  the  last  six 
months,  it  is  burning  up  already. 

But  we  must  hasten  on  now  ;  for  Raleigh 
is  out  of  prison  in  September,  and  by  the 
next  spring  in  p.ailiament,  speaking  wisely 
and  well,  B'^pecially  on  his  fixed  idea,  war 
with  Spain,  which  he  is  rewarded  for  forth¬ 
with  in  h'ather  Passon’s  “  Andreae  Philopalris 
Responsio,”  by  a  charge  of  founding  a  school 
of  Atheism  for  the  corruption  of  young  gen¬ 
tlemen;  a  charge  which  Lord  Chief- Justice 
Popham,  Protestant  as  he  is,  will  find  it  use¬ 
ful  one  day  to  recollect. 

Elizabeth,  however,  now  that  he  has  mar¬ 
ried  the  fair  Throgmorton,  and  does  wisely 
in  other  matters,  restores  him  to  favor.  If 
he  has  sinned,  he  has  suffered :  but  he  is  ns 
useful  as  ever,  now  that  his  senses  have  re¬ 
turned  to  him,  and  he  is  making  good  speech¬ 
es  in  parliament,  instead  of  bad  ones  to  weak 
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maidens ;  and  we  find  him  once  more  in  fa¬ 
vor,  and  possessor  of  Sherborne  Manor, 
where  he  builds  and  beautifies,  with  “  groves 
and  gardens  of  much  variety  and  great  de¬ 
light.”  And  God,  too,  seems  to  have  forgiv¬ 
en  him ;  perhaps  has  forgiven  ;  for  there  the 
fair  Throgmorton  brings  him  a  noble  boy. 
“Ut  sis  vitalis  metuo,  puer  T’ 

Raleigh  will  quote  David’s  example  one 
day,  not  wisely  or  well.  Does  David’s  ex¬ 
ample  ever  cross  him  now,  and  these  sad 
words — “  The  Lord  hath  put  away  thy  sin, 

.  .  .  nevertheless  the  child  that  is  bom 

unto  thee  shall  die  1" 

Let  that  be  as  it  may,  all  is  sunshine  once 
more.  Sherborne  Manor,  a  rich  share  in  the 
great  carack,  a  beautiful  wife,  a  child  ;  what 
more  does  this  man  want  to  make  him  happy  ? 
Why  should  he  not  settle  down  upon  his 
lees,  like  ninety-nine  out  of  the  hundred,  or 
at  least  try  a  peaceful  and  easy  path  toward 
more  “  praise  and  pudding  ?”  The  world 
answers,  or  his  biographers  answer  for  him, 
that  he  needs  to  reinstate  himself  in  his  mis¬ 
tress’s  affection  ;  which  is  true  or  not,  accord¬ 
ing  as  we  take  it.  If  they  mean  thereby,  as 
most  seem  to  mean,  that  it  was  a  mere  selfish 
and  ambitious  scheme  by  which  to  wriggle 
into  court  favor  once  more — why,  let  them 
mean  it :  we  shall  only  observe,  that  the 
method  which  Raleigh  took  was  a  rather 
more  dangerous  and  self-sacrificing  one  than 
courtiers  are  wont  to  take.  But  if  it  be  meant 
that  Walter  Raleigh  spoke  somewhat  thus 
with  himself, — “  I  have  done  a  base  and  dir¬ 
ty  deed,  and  have  been  punished  for  it.  I 
have  hurt  the  good  name  of  a  sweet  woman 
who  loves  me,  and  whom  1  find  to  be  a  treas¬ 
ure  ;  and  God,  instead  of  punishing  me  by 
taking  her  from  me,  has  rendered  me  good 
for  evil  by  giving  her  to  me.  1  have  justly 
offended  a  mistress  whom  I  worship,  and 
who,  after  having  shown  her  just  indignation, 
has  returned  me  evil  for  good  by  giving  roe 
these  fair  lands  of  Sherborne,  and  only  forbid 
me  her  presence  till  the  scandal  has  passed 
away.  She  sees,  and  rewards  my  good  in 
spite  of  my  evil ;  and  I,  too,  know  that  I  am 
better  than  I  have  seemed  ;  that  I  am  fit  for 
nobler  deeds  than  seducing  maids  of  honor. 
How  can  I  prove  that  ?  How  can  I  redeem 
my  lost  name  for  patriotism  and  public  dar¬ 
ing?  How  can  I  win  glory  for  my  wife, 
seek  that  men  shall  forget  her  past  shame  in 
the  thought,  *  She  is  Walter  Raleigh’s  wife’  ? 
How  can  I  show  my  mistress  that  I  loved 
her  all  along,  that  I  acknowledge  her  boun¬ 
ty,  her  mingled  justice  and  mercy  ?  How 
can  I  render  to  God  for  all  the  benefits  which 


[Aug., 

He  has  done  unto  me  ?  How  can  I  do  a 
deed  the  like  of  which  was  never  done  in 
England  ?” 

If  all  this  had  passed  through  Walter  Ra¬ 
leigh’s  mind,  what  could  we  say  of  it,  but  that 
it  was  the  natural  and  rational  feeling  of  an 
honorable  and  right-hearted  man,  burning  to 
rise  to  the  level  which  he  knew  ought  to  bo 
his,  because  he  knew  that  be  had  fallen  be¬ 
low  it?  And  what  right  better  way  of  tes¬ 
tifying  these  feelings  than  to  do  what,  as  we 
shall  see,  l^leigh  did  1  What  right  have  we 
to  impute  to  him  lower  motives  than  these, 
while  we  confess  that  these  righteous  and  no¬ 
ble  motives  would  have  been  natural  and  ra¬ 
tional  ; — indeed,  just  what  we  flatter  our¬ 
selves  that  we  should  have  felt  in  his  place  ? 
Of  course,  in  his  grand  scheme,  the  thought 
came  in,  *‘  And  I  shall  win  to  myself  honor, 
and  glory,  and  wealth,’’ — of  course.  And 
pray,  sir,  does  it  not  come  in,  in  your  grand 
schemes;  and  yours;  and  yours?  If  you 
made  a  fortune  to-morrow  by  some  wisely 
and  benevolently  managed  factory,  would 
you  forbid  all  speech  of  the  said  wisdom  and 
benevolence,  because  you  had  intended  that 
wisdom  and  benevolence  should  pay  you  a 
good  per-centage  ?  Are  Price’s  Patent  Can¬ 
dle  Company  the  less  honorable  and  worthy 
men,  because  their  righteousness  has  proved 
to  be  a  good  investment ?  Away  with  cant, 
and  let  him  that  is  without  sin  among  you 
cast  the  first  stone. 

So  Raleigh  hits  upon  a  noble  project ;  a 
desperate  one,  true  :  but  he  will  do  it  or  die. 
He  will  leave  pleasant  Sherborne,  and  the 
bosom  of  the  l^autiful  bride,  and  the  first¬ 
born  son ;  and  all  which  to  most  makes  life 
worth  having,  and  which  Raleigh  enjoys 
more  intensely,  (for  he  is  a  poet,  and  a  man 
of  strong  nervous  passions  withal),  than  most 
men.  But, — 

“  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much. 

Loved  I  not  honor  more.” 

And  be  will  go  forth  to  endure  heat,  hunger, 
fever,  danger  of  death  in  battle,  danger  of 
the  Inquisition,  rack  and  stake,  in  search  of 
El  Dorado.  What  so  strange  in  that  ?  We 
have  known  balf-a  dozen  men  who,  in  his 
case,  and  conscious  of  his  powers,  would 
have  done  the  same  from  the  same  noble 
motive. 

He  begins  prudentiv ;  and  sends  a  Devon¬ 
shire  man.  Captain  Whiddon,  (probably  one 
of  the  Whiddons  of  beautiful  Chagford,)  to 
spy  out  the  Orinoco.  He  finds  that  the 
Spaniards  are  there  already;  that  Berreo, 
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who  has  attempted  El  Dorado  from  the  west¬ 
ward,  starting  from  New  Oranada  and  going 
down  the  rivers,  is  trying  to  settle  on  the 
Orinoco  mouth  ;  that  he  is  hanging  the  poor 
natives,  encouraging  the  Caribs  to  hunt  them 
and  sell  them  for  slaves,  imprisoning  the  Ca¬ 
ciques  to  extort  their  gold,  torturing,  ravish¬ 
ing,  kidnapping,  and  conducting  himself  as 
was  usual  among  Spaniards  of  those  days. 

Raleigh's  spirit  is  stirred  within  him.  If 
“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  excites  our  just  wrath, 
how  must  the  history  of  such  things  have 
excited  Raleigh’s,  as  he  remembered  that 
these  Spaniards  are  as  yet  triumphant  in  ini¬ 
quity,  and  as  he  remembered,  too,  that  these 
same  men  are  the  sworn  foes  of  England,  her 
liberty,  her  Bible,  and  her  queen?  What  a 
deed,  to  be  beforehand  with  them  for  once! 
To  dispossess  them  of  one  corner  of  that  west¬ 
ern  world,  where  thev  have  left  no  trace  but 
blood  and  flame !  He  will  go  himself ;  be  | 
will  find  El  Dorado  and  its  gulden  Emperor; 
and,  instead  of  conquering,  plundering,  and 
murdering  him,  as  Cortez  did  Montezuma, 
and  Pizarro  Atakuallpa,  he  will  show  him 
English  strength,  espouse  his  quarrel  against 
the  Spaniards;  make  him  glad  to  become 
Queen  Elizibeth’s  vassal  tributary,  leave  him 
perhaps  a  body  guard  of  English  veterans, 
perhaps  colonize  his  country,  and  so  at  once 
avenge  and  protect  the  oppressed  Indians, 
and  fill  the  Queen’s  treasury  with  the  riches 
of  a  land  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Peru  and 
Mexico. 

Such  is  his  dream ;  vague,  perhaps :  but 
far  less  vague  than  those  with  which  Cortez 
and  Piz  irro  started,  and  succeeded.  After  a 
careful  survey  of  the  whole  matter,  we  give 
it  as  our  deliberate  opinion,  that  Raleigh  was 
more  reasonable  in  his  attempt,  and  had  more 
fair  evidence  of  its  feasibility,  than  either  Cor¬ 
tez  or  Pizarro  had  for  theirs.  It  is  a  bold  as¬ 
sertion.  If  any  reader  doubts  its  truth,  he 
cannot  do  better  than  to  read  the  whole  of 
the  documents  connected  with  the  two  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  the  one  unsuccessful,  attempts  at 
finding  a  golden  kingdom.  Let  them  read 
first  Prescott’s  Conquests  at  Mexico  and  Pe¬ 
ru,  and  then  Schomburgk's  edition  of  Ra¬ 
leigh’s  Guiana.  They  will  at  least  confess 
when  they  have  finished,  that  truth  is  stran¬ 
ger  than  fiction. 

Of  Raleigh’s  credulity  in  believing  in  El 
Dorado,  much  has  been  said.  We  are  sorry 
to  find  even  so  wise  a  man  as  Sir  Richard 
Schomburgk,  after  bearing  good  testimony 
to  Raleigh's  wonderful  accuracy  about  all 
matters  which  he  had  an'opportunity  of  ob¬ 
serving,  using  this  term  of  credulity.  We 


will  do  battle  on  that  point  even  with  Sir 
Richard,  and  ask  by  what  right  the  word  is 
used  ?  First,  Raleigh  says  nothing  about  El 
Dorado,  (as  every  one  is  forced  to  confess,) 
but  what  Spaniard  on  Spaniard  had  been 
saying  for  fifty  years.  So  the  blame  of  cre¬ 
dulity  ought  to  rest  with  the  Spaniards,  from 
Philip  von  Huten,  Orellana,  and  George  of 
Spires,  upward  to  Berreo.  But  it  rests  real¬ 
ly  with  no  one.  For  nothing,  if  we  will  ex¬ 
amine  the  documents,  is  told  of  the  riches  of 
El  Dorado  which  had  not  been  found  to  be 
true,  and  seen  by  the  eyes  of  men  still  living, 
in  Peru  and  Mexico.  Not  one-tenth  of  Amer¬ 
ica  had  been  e.xplored,  and  already  two  El 
Dorados  had  been  found  and  conquered. 
What  more  rational  than  to  suppose  that 
there  was  a  third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  in  the  re¬ 
maining  eight  tenths?  The  reports  of  El 
Dorado  among  the  savages  were  just  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  by  which  Cortez  and  Pi¬ 
zarro  hunted  out  Mexico  and  Peru,  saving 
that  they  were  far  more  widely  spread,  and 
confirmed  by  a  succession  of  adventurers. 
We  entreat  renders  to  examine  this  matter, 
in  Raleigh,  Schomburgk,  Humboldt  and  Con- 
damine,  and  judge  for  themselves.  As  for 
Hume’s  accusations  one  passes  them  by  as 
equally  silly  and  shameless,  only  saying  for 
the  benefit  of  readers,  that  they  have  been 
refuted  completely,  by  every  one  who  has 
written  since  Hume’s  days :  and  to  those  who 
are  induced  to  laugh  at  Raleigh  for  believing 
in  Amazons,  and  “  men  whose  heads  do  grow 
beneath  their  shoulders,”  we  can  only  an¬ 
swer  thus. 

About  the  Amazons,  Raleigh  told  what  he 
was  told ;  what  the  Spaniards  who  went  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  Condamine  who  came  after 
him,  were  told ;  Humboldt  thinks  the  story 
possibly  founded  on  fact;  and  we  are  ready 
to  say,  that  after  reviewing  all  that  has  been 
said  thereon,  it  does  seem  to  us  the  simplest 
solution  of  the  matter  just  to  believe  it  true  ; 
to  believe  that  there  was,  about  his  time,  or 
a  little  before,  somewhere  about  the  upper 
Orinoco,  a  warlike  community  of  women, 
(Humboldt  shows  how  likely  such  would  be 
to  spring  up,  where  women  flee  from  their 
male  tyrants  into  the  forests.)  As  for  the 
fable  which  connected  them  with  the  lake 
Manoa,  and  the  city  of  El  Dorado,  we  can 
only  answer,  “  If  not  true  there  and  then,  it 
is  true  elsewhere  now;”  for  the  Amazonian 
guards  of  the  King  of  Dahomey  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  as  all  know,  surpass  in  strangeness 
and  in  ferocity  all  that  has  been  reported  of 
the  Orinocan  viragos,  and  thus  prove  once 
more,  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 
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Bet^ide ;  and  here  we  stand  stubborn,  re¬ 
gardless  of  gibes  and  sneers:  it  is  not  yet 
proven  that  there  was  not  in  the’  sixteenth 
century,  some  rich  and  civilized  kingdom  like 
Peru  or  Mexico, in  the  interior  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  Sir  Richard  Schomburgk  has  disproved 
the  e.xistence  of  Lake  Parima :  but  it  will  take 
a  long  time,  and  more  explorers  than  one,  to 
prove  that  there  are  no  ruins  of  ancient  cities, 
such  as  S.ephcns  stumbled  on  in  Yucatan, 
still  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  forests.  Fif¬ 
ty  years  of  ruin  would  suffice  to  wrap  them 
in  a  leafy  veil  which  would  hide  them  from 
every  one  who  did  not  literally  run  against 
them. ,  Tribes  would  die  out,  or  change  place, 
(as  the  Atures,  and  many  other  great  nations 
have  done  in  those  parts,)  and  every  tradi¬ 
tional  record  of  them  peiish  gradually,  (for 
it  is  only  gradually  and  lately  that  it  has  per¬ 
ished;)  while  if  it  be  asked.  What  has  be¬ 
come  of  the  people  themselves?  the  answer 
is,  that  when  any  race,  (like  most  of  the 
American  races  in  the  sixteenth  century,)  is 
in  a  dying  stale,  it  hardly  needs  war  to  thin 
it  down,  and  reduce  the  remnant  to  savage¬ 
ry.  Greater  nations  than  El  Dorado  was  even 
supposed  to  be,  have  vanished  ere  now,  and 
left  not  a  trace  behind  ;  and  so  may  they. 
But  enough  of  this.  We  leave  the  quarrel 
to  that  honest  and  patient  warder  of  tour¬ 
neys,  Old  Time,  who  will  surely  do  right  at 
last,  and  go  on  to  the  dog-headed  worthies, 
without  necks,  and  long  hair  hanging  down 
behind,  who,  as  a  cacique  told  Rsleigh,  that 
they  had  of  late  years  slain  many  hundreds 
of  his  father’s  people,”  and  in  whom  even 
Humboldt  was  not  always  allowed  (he  says) 
to  disbelieve,  (so  much  for  Hume’s  scoff  at 
Rdeigh  as  a  liar,)  one  old  cacique  boasting 
to  him  that  he  had  seen  them  with  his  own 
eyes.  Humboldt’s  explanation  is,  that  the 
Caiibs,  being  the  cleveiest  and  strongest  In¬ 
dians,  are  also  the  most  imaginative,  and 
therefore,  being  fallen  children  of  Adam,  the 
greatest  liars,  and  that  they  invented  both 
El  Dorado  and  the  dog-heads  out  of  pure 
wickedness.  Be  it  so.  But  all  lies  crystallize 
round  some  nucleus  of  truth ;  and  it  really 
seems  to  us  nothing  very  wonderful,  if  the 
story  should  be  on  the  whole  true,  and  that 
these  worthies  were  in  the  habit  of  dressing 
themselves  up,  like  foolish  savages  as  they 
weie,  in  the  skins  of  the  Aguara  dog,  with 
what  not  of  stuffing,  and  tails,  and  so  forth, 
in  order  to  astonish  the  weak  minds  of  the 
Carihs,  just  as  the  Red  Indians  dress  up  in 
their  feasts  as  bears,  wolves,  and  deer,  with 
fox  tails,  false  bustles  of  bison  skin,  and  so 
forth.  There  are  plenty  of  traces  of  such 


foolish  attempts  at  playing  ‘‘  bogy”  in  the 
history  of  savages  even  of  our  own  Teutonic 
forefathers ;  and  this  we  suspect  to  be  the 
simple  explanation  of  the  whole  mare’s  nest. 
As  for  Raleigh  being  a  fool  for  believing  it ; 
the  reasons  he  gives  for  believing  it  are  very 
rational ;  the  reasons  Hume  gives  for  calling 
him  a  fool  rest  merely  on  the  story’s  being 
strange  ;  on  which  grounds  one  might  disbe¬ 
lieve  most  matters  in  heaven  and  earth,  from 
one’s  own  existence  to  what  one  sees  in  every 
drop  of  water  under  the  microscope,  yea, 
to  the  growth  of  every  seed.  The  only  sound 
proof  that  dog-headed  men  are  impossible,  is 
to  be  found  in  comparative  anatomy,  a  sci¬ 
ence  of  which  Hume  knew  no  more  than 
Raleigh,  and  which  for  one  marvel  it  has  de¬ 
stroyed,  has  revealed  a  hundred.  We  do 
nut  doubt,  that  if  Raleigh  had  seen  and  de¬ 
scribed  a  kangaroo,  especially  its  all  but  mi¬ 
raculous  process  of  gestation,  Hume  would 
have  called  that  a  lie  also:  but  we  will  waste 
no  more  time  in  proving  that  no  man  is  so 
credulous  as  the  unbeliever — the  man  who 
has  such  mighty  and  world-embracing  faith 
in  himself,  that  he  makes  his  own  little  brain 
the  measure  of  the  universe.  Let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead. 

He  siiils  for  Guiana.  The  details  of  his 
voyage  should  be  read  at  length.  Every¬ 
where  they  show  the  eye  of  a  poet  as  well  as 
of  a  man  of  science.  He  sees  enough  to  ex¬ 
cite  his  hopes  more  wildly  than  ever ;  he  goes 
hundreds  of  miles  up  the  Orinoco  in  an  open 
boat,  suffering  every  misery  :  but  keeping  up 
the  hearts  of  his  men,  who  cry  out,  “  Let  us 
go  on,  we  care  not  how  far.”  He  makes 
friendship  with  the  caciques,  and  enters  into 
alliance  with  them  on  beh  tlf  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  against  the  Spaniards.  Unable  to  pass 
the  falls  of  the  Caroli,  and  the  rainy  season 
drawing  on,  he  returns,  beloved  and  honored 
by  all  the  Indians,  boasting  that,  during  the 
whole  time  he  was  there,  no  woman  was  the 
worse  for  any  man  of  his  crew.  Altogether, 
we  know  few  episodes  of  history  so  noble, 
righteous,  and  merciful,  as  thU  Guiana 
voyage.  But  he  has  not  forgotten  the  Span¬ 
iards.  At  Trinidad  he  attacks  and  destroys 
(at  the  entreaty  of  the  oppressed  Indians) 
the  new  Town  of  San  Jose,  takes  Berreo 
prisoner,  and  delivers  from  captivity  five 
caciques,  whom  Berreo  kept  bound  in  one 
chain,  “  basting  their  bodies  with  burning 
bacon,”  (an  old  trick  of  the  Conquistadores,) 
to  make  them  discover  their  gold.  He  tells 
them  that  he  was  ”  the  servant  of  a  queen 
who  was  the  greatest  cacique  of  the  north, 
and  a  virgin ;  who  had  more  cac'qui  under 
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her  than  there  were  trees  on  that  island ; 
that  she  was  an  enemy  of  the  Castellani 
(Spaniards)  in  behalf  of  their  tyranny  and 
oppression,  and  that  she  delivered  all  such 
natioas  about  her  as  were  by  them  oppressed, 
and  having  freed  all  the  coast  of  the  northern 
world  from  their  servitude,  had  sent  me  to 
free  them  also,  and  withal  to  defend  the 
country  of  Guiana  from  their  invasion  and 
conquest.”  After  which  perfectly  true  and 
rational  speech,  he  subjoins  (as  we  think 
equally  honestly  and  rationally),  “  I  showed 
them  her  Majesty’s  picture,  which  they  so 
admired  and  honored,  as  it  had  been  easy 
to  have  brought  them  idolaters  thereof.” 

This  is  one  of  the  stock-charges  against 
Raleigh,  at  which  all  biographers  (except 
quiet,  sensible  Oldys,  who,  dull  us  he  is,  is  far 
more  fair  and  rational  than  most  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors)  break  into  virtuous  shrieks  of  “  flat¬ 
tery,”  meanness,”  “  adulation,”  “  courtier- 
ship,”  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Napier  must  say  a  i 
witty  thing  for  once,  and  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Indians  would  have  admired  far  more  the 
picture  of  a  “  red  monkey.”  Sir  Richard 
Schombui  gk  (unfortunately  for  the  red  mon¬ 
key  theory),  though  he  quite  agrees  that 
Raleigh’s  flattery  was  very  shocking,  says, 
that  from  what  he  knows  (and  no  man  knows 
more)  of  Indian  taste,  they  would  have  far 
preferred  to  the  portrait  which  Raleigh , 
showed  them  (not  Mr.  Napier’s  red  monkey, 
but)  such  a  picture  as  that  at  Hampton 
Court,  in  which  Elizabeth  is  represented  in  a 
fantastic  dress.  Raleigh,  it  seems,  must  be 
made  out  a  rogue  at  all  risks,  though  by  the 
most  opposite  charges.  Mr.  Napier  is  an¬ 
swered,  however,  by  Sir  Richard,  and  Sir 
Richard  is  answered,  we  think,  by  the  plain 
fact  that,  of  course,  Raleigh’s  portrait  was 
exactly  such  a  one  as  Sir  Richard  says  they 
would  have  admired :  a  picture  probably  in 
a  tawdry  frame,  representing  Queen  Bess, 
just  as  queens  were  always  painted  then, 
bedizened  with  “  browches,  pearls,  and 
owches,”  satin  and  ruff,  and  probably  with 
crown  on  head  and  sceptre  in  hand,  made  up 
os  likely  as  not  expressly  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  used.  In  the  name  of  all  sim¬ 
plicity  and.  honesty,  we  ask,  why  is  Raleigh 
to  be  accused  of  saying  that  the  Indians  ad¬ 
mired  Queen  Elizabeth’s  beauty,  when  he 
never  even  hints  at  it?  And  why  do  all 
commentators  deliberately  forget  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraph,  Raleigh’s  proclamation  to 
the  Indians,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  spoken  ?  The  Indians  are  being 
murdered,  ravished,  sold  for  slaves,  basted 
with  burning  fat,  and  grand  white  men  come 
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like  avenging  angels,  and  in  one  day  sweep 
their  tyrants  out  of  the  land,  restore  them  to 
liberty  and  life,  and  say  to  them,  A  great 
Queen  far  across  the  seas  has  sent  us  to  do 
this.  Thousands  of  miles  away  she  has  heard 
of  your  misery,  and  taken  pity  on  you ;  and  if 
you  will  be  faithful  to  her  she  will  love  you, 
and  deal  justly  with  you,  and  protect  you 
against  these  Spaniards  who  are  devouring 
you  as  they  have  devoured  all  the  Indians 
round  you,  and  for  a  tokeq  of  it — a  sign  that 
we  tell  you  truth,  and  that  there  really  is 
such  a  great  Queen,  who  is  the  Indian’s 
fiiend — here  is  the  picture  of  her.”  What 
wonder  if  the  poor  idolatrous  creatures  had 
fallen  down  and  worshipped  the  picture  (just 
as  millions  do  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with¬ 
out  a  thousandth  part  as  sound  and  practical 
reason)  as  that  of  a  divine,  all-knowing,  all- 
merciful  deliverer  ?  As  for  its  being  the 
picture  of  a  beautiful  woman  or  not,  they 
would  never  think  of  that.  The  fair  com¬ 
plexion  and  golden  hair  would  be  a  sign  to 
them  that  she  belonged  to  the  mighty  white 
people,  even  if  there  were  no  bedizenment  of 
jewels  and  crowns  over  and  above ;  and  that 
would  be  enough  for  them.  When  will  biog¬ 
raphers  learn  to  do  common  justice  to  their 
fellow-men,  by  exerting  now  and  then  some 
small  amount  of  dramatic  imagination,  just 
sufficient  to  put  themselves  for  a  moment  in 
the  place  of  those  to  whom  they  write  ? 

So  ends  his  voyage  :  in  which  he  says, 

I  “  From  myself  I  have  deserved  no  thanks, 
for  I  am  returned  a  beggar  and  withered. 
But  I  might  have  bettered  my  poor  estate  if 
I  had  not  only  respected  her  Majesty’s  future 
honor  and  riches.  It  became  not  the  for¬ 
mer  fortune  in  which  I  once  lived  to  go 
journeys  of  piccory,”  (pillage;)  “and  it  had 
sorted  ill  with  the  offices  of  honor  which, 
by  her  Majesty’s  grace,  I  hold  this  day  in 
England,  to  run  from  cape  to  cape,  and  place 
to  place,  for  the  pillage  of  ordinary  prizes.” 

^  speaks'one  whom  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  consider  as  little  better  than  a  pirate,  and 
that,  too,  in  days  when  the  noblest  blood 
in  England  thought  no  shame  (as  indeed  it 
was  no  shame)  to  enrich  themselves  with 
Spanish  gold.  But  so  it  is  throughout  this 
man’s  life.  If  there  be  a  nobler  word  than 
usual  to  be  spoken,  or  a  more  wise  word 
either,  if  there  be  a  more  chivalrous  deed  to 
be  done,  or  a  more  prudent  deed  either,  that 
word  and  that  deed  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
Walter  Raleigh’s. 

But  the  blatant  beast  has  been  busy  at 
home ;  and  in  spite  of  Chapman’s  heroical 
verses,  he  meets  with  little  but  cold  looks, 
29 
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Never  mind.  If  the  world  will  not  help  to 
do  the  deed,  he  will  do  it  by  himself ;  and  no 
time  must  be  lost,  for  the  Spaniards  on  their 
part  will  lose  none.  So,  after  six  months 
the  faithful  Keymis  sails  again,  again  helped 
by  the  Lord  High  Admiral  and  Sir  Ro^rt 
Cecil.  It  is  a  hard  race  for  one  private  man 
against  the  whole  power  and  wealth  of  Spain ; 
and  the  Spaniard  has  been  beforehand  with 
them,  and  re-occupied  the  country.  They 
have  furtibed  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Caroli,  so  it  is  impossible  to  get  to  the  gold 
mines  ;  they  are  enslaving  the  wretched  In¬ 
dians,  carrying  oflF  their  women,  intending  to 
transplant  some  tribes,  and  to  expel  others, 
and  arming  cannibal  tribes  against  the  in¬ 
habitants.  All  is  misery  and  rapine ;  the 
scattered  remnant  comes  asking  piteously, 
why  Raleigh  does  not  come  over  to  deliver 
them  ?  Have  the  Spaniards  slain  him,  too  ? 
Keymis  comforts  them  as  he  best  can  ;  hears 
of  more  gold  mines,  and  gets  back  safe,  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  his  own  astonishment,  for  eight-and- 
twenty  ships  of  war  have  been  sent  to  Trini¬ 
dad,  to  guard  the  entrance  to  El  Dorado,  not 
surely,  as  Keymis  well  says,  “  to  keep  us 
only  from  tobacco.”  A  colony  of  6ve  hun¬ 
dred  persons  is  expected  from  Spain.  The 
Spaniard  is  well  aware  of  the  richness  of  the 
prize,  says  Keymis,  who  all  through  shows 
liimself  a  worthy  pupil  of  his  master.  A 
careful,  observant  man  he  seems  to  have 
been,  trained  by  that  great  example  to  over¬ 
look  no  fact,  even  the  smallest.  He  brings 
home  lists  of  rivers,  towns,  caciques,  poison- 
herbs,  words,  what  not ;  he  has  fresh  news 
of  gold,  spleen-stones,  kidney-stones,  and 
some  fresh  specimens :  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
he,  “  without  going  as  far  as  his  eyes  can 
warrant,  can  promise  Brazil-wood,  honey, 
cotton,  balsamum,  and  drugs  to  defray 
charges.”  He  would  fain  copy  Raleigh’s 
style,  too,  and  whence  his  lamp  had  oil, 
borrow  light  also,”  “seasoning  his  unsa¬ 
vory  speech  ”  with  some  of  the  “  leaven  of 
Raleigh’s  discourse.”  Which,  indeed,  he 
does,  even  to  little  pedantries  and  attempts  at 
cUssicality,  and  after  professing  that  “  him¬ 
self  and  the  remnant  of  his  few  years  he  hath 
bequeathed  wholly  to  Raleana,  and  his 
thoughts  live  only  in  that  action,”  he  rises 
into  something  like  grandeur  when  he  begins 
to  speak  of  that  ever-fertile  subject,  the 
Spanish  cruelties  to  the  Indians  :  “  Doth  not 
the  cry  of  the  poor  and  succorless  ascend 
unto  the  heavens  ?  Hath  God  forgotten  to  be 
gracious  to  the  work  of  his  own  hands  ?  Or 
shall  not  his  judgments  in  a  day  of  visitation 
by  the  ministry  of  his  chosen  servant  come 
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upon  these  blood  thirsty  butchers,  like  rain 
into  a  fleece  of  wool  ?”  Poor  Keymis  !  To 
us  he  is  by  no  means  the  least  beautiful  fig¬ 
ure  in  this  romance  ;  a  faithful,  diligent,  loving 
man,  unable,  as  the  event  proved,  to  do  great 
deeds  by  himself,  but  inspired  with  a  great 
idea  by  contact  with  a  mightier  spirit,  to 
whom  he  clings  through  evil  report  and 
poverty  and  prison  and  the  scaflFold,  careless 
of  self  to  the  last,  and  ends  tragically,  “  faith¬ 
ful  unto  death  ”  in  the  most  awful  sense. 

But  here  remark  two  things :  first,  that 
Cecil  believes  in  Raleigh’s  Guiana  scheme  ; 
next,  that  the  occupation  of  Orinoco  by  the 
Spaniards,  which  Raleigh  is  accused  of  hav¬ 
ing  concealed  from  James  in  1617,  has  been, 
ever  since  1595,  matter  of  the  most  public 
notoriety. 

Raleigh  has  not  been  idle  in  the  meanwhile. 
It  has  been  found  necessary  after  all  to  take 
the  counsel  which  he  gave  in  vain  in  1588,  to 
burn  the  Spanish  fleet  in  harbor ;  and  the 
heroes  are  gone  down  to  Cadiz  fight,  and  in 
one  day  of  thunder  storm  the  Sevastopol  of 
Spain.  Here,  as  usual,  we  find  Raleigh, 
though  in  an  inferior  command,  leading  the 
whole  by  virtue  of  superior  wisdom.  When 
the  good  Lord  Admiral  will  needs  be  cautious, 
and  land  the  soldiers  first,  it  is  Raleigh  who 
persuades  him  to  force  his  way  into  the  har- 
.bor  to  the  joy  of  all  captains.  When  hot¬ 
head  Essex,  casting  his  hat  into  the  sea  for 
joy,  shouts  “  Intramos,”  and  will  in  at  once, 
Raleigh’s  time  for  caution  comes,  and  he  per¬ 
suades  them  to  wait  till  the  next  morning, 
and  arrange  the  order  of  attack.  That, 
too,  Ralei^  has  to  do,  and  moreover,  to  lead 
it;  and  lead  it  he  does.  Under  the  forts  are 
seventeen  galleys  ;  the  channel  is  “scoured  ” 
with  cannon  ;  but  on  holds  Raleigh’s  War- 
spite  far  ahead  of  the  rest,  through  the 
thickest  of  the  fire,  answering  forts  and  gal¬ 
leys  “  with  a  blow  of  the  trumpet  to  each 
piece,  disdaining  to  shoot  at  those  esteemed 
dreadful  monsters.”  For  there  is  a  nobler 
enemy  ahead.  Right  in  front  lie  the  galleons ; 
and  among  them  the  Philip  and  the  Andrew; 
two  who  boarded  the  Revenge,  'riiis  day 
there  shall  be  a  reckoning  for  the  blood  of 
his  old  friend  ;  he  is  “  resolved  to  be  re¬ 
venged  for  the  Revenge,  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
vile’s  fatal  ship,  or  second  her  with  his  own 
life ;”  and  well  he  keeps  his  vow.  Three 
hours  pass  of  desperate  valor,  during  which, 
so  narrow  is  the  passage,  only  seven  English 
ships,  thrusting  past  each  other,  all  but 
quarrelling  in  their  noble  rivalry,  engage  the 
whole  Spanish  fleet  of  fifty-seven  sail,  and 
destroy  it  utterly.  The  Philip  and  Thomas 
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bum  -  themselves  despairing.  The  English 
boats  save  the  Andrew  and  Matthew.  One 
passes  over  the  hideous  record.  “  If  any 
man,”  says  Raleigh,  “  had  a  desire  to  see 
hell  itself,  it  was  there  roost  lively  6gured.” 
Keymis’s  prayer  is  answered  in  part,  even 
while  he  writes  it;  and  the  cry  of  the  Indians 
has  not  ascended  in  vain  before  the  throne  of 
God! 

The  soldiers  are  landed ;  the  city  stormed  and 
sacked,  not  without  mercies  and  courtesies, 
though,  to  women  and  unarmed  folk,  which 
win  the  hearts  of  the  vanquished,  and  live  till 
this  day  in  well-known  ballads.  The  Flemings 
begin  a  “  merciless  slaughter.”  Raleigh  and 
the  Lord  Admiral  beat  them  off.  Raleigh  is 
carried  on  shore  for  an  hour  with  a  splinter 
wolind  in  the  leg,  which  lames  him  for  life : 
but  returns  on  board  in  an  hour  in  agony ;  for 
there  is  no  admiral  left  to  order  the  fleet,  and 
all  are  run  headlong  to  the  sack.  In  vain  he 
attempts  to  get  together  sailors  the  following 
morning,  and  attack  the  Indian  fleet  in  Porto 
IL-al  lloads ;  within  twenty-four  hours  it  is 
burnt  by  the  Spaniards  themselves  ;  and  all 
Raleigh  wins  is  no  booty,  a  lame  leg,  and  the 
honor  of  having  been  the  real  author  of  a 
victory  even  more  glorious  than  that  of  1588. 

So  he  returns,  having  written  to  Cecil  the 
highest  praises  of  Essex,  whom  he  treats  with 
all  courtesy  and  fairness ;  which  those  who 
will  may  call  cunning:  we  have  as  good  a 
light  to  say  that  he  was  returning  good  for 
evil.  There  were  noble  qualities  in  Essex. 
All  the  world  gave  him  credit  for  them,  and 
far  more  than  he  deserved  ;  why  should  not 
Raleigh  have  been  just  to  him,  even  have  con¬ 
ceived,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  high  hopes 
of  him,  till  he  himself  destroyed  these  hopes? 
For  now  storms  are  rising  fast.  On  their  re¬ 
turn  Cecil  is  in  power.  He  has  been  made 
Secretary  of  State  instead  of  Bodley,  Essex’s 
pet,  and  the  spoilt  child  begins  to  sulk.  On 
which  matter,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Tytler 
and  others  talk  much  unwisdom,  about  Essex’s 
being  too  ”  open  and  generous,  &c.,  for  a 
courtier,”  and  “  presuming  on  his  mistress’ 
passion  for  him;”  and  lepresent  Elizabeth  as 
desiring  to  be  thought  beautiful,  and  “  affect¬ 
ing  at  sixty  the  sighs,  loves,  tears,  and  tastes 
of  a  gill  of  sixteen,” — and  so  forth.  It  is 
really  time  to  get  rid  of  some  of  this  fulsome 
talk,  culled  from  such  triflers  as  Osborne,  if 
not  from  the  darker  and  fouler  sources  of 
Parsons  and  the  Jesuit  slanderers,  which  we 
meet  with  a  flat  denial.  There  is  simply  no 
proof.  She  in  love  with  Essex  or  Cecil  ? 
Yes,  as  a  mother  with  a  son.  Were  they  not 
the  children  of  her  dearest  and  most  faithful 


servants,  men  who  had  lived  heroic  lives  for 
her  sake?  What  wonder  if  she  fancied  that 
she  saw  the  fathers  in  the  sons  ?  They  had 
been  trained  under  her  eye.  What  wonder  if 
she  fancied  that  they  could  work  as  their 
fathers  worked  before  them  ?  And  what 
shame  if  her  childless  heart  yearned  over  them 
with  unspeakable  affection,  and  longed  in  her 
old  age  to  lay  her  hands  upon  the  shoulders 
of  those  two  young  men,  and  say  to  England, 
“  Behold  the  children  which  God,  and  not  the 
flesh,  has  given  me”  ?  Most  strange  it  is,  too, 
that  women,  who  ought  at  least  to  know  a 
woman’s  heart,  have  been  especially  forward 
in  publishing  these  stupid  scandals,  and  sul¬ 
lying  their  pages  by  retailing  prurient  slander 
against  such  a  one  as  Queen  Elizabeth. 

But  to  return.  Raleigh  attaches  himself  to 
Cecil ;  and  he  has  good  reason.  Cecil  is  the 
cleverest  man  in  England,  saving  himself.  He 
has  trusted  and  helped  him,  too,  in  two  Guiana 
voyages;  so  the  connection  is  one  of  graU- 
tude  as  well  as  prudence.  We  know  not 
whether  he  helped  him  in  the  third  Guiana 
voyage  in  the  same  year,  under  Captain 
Berry,  (a  north  Devon  man,  from  Grenvile’s 
country,)  who  found  a  mighty  folk,  who  were 

something  pleasant,  having  drunk  much 
that  day,”  and  carried  bows  with  golden 
handles  ;  but  failed  in  finding  the  Lake  Pari- 
ma,  and  so  came  home. 

Raleigh’s  first  use  of  his  friendship  with 
Cecil,  is  to  reconcile  him,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  world,  with  Elssex,  alleging  how  much 
good  may  grow  by  it ;  for  now  “  the  Queen’s 
continual  unquietness  will  grow  to  content¬ 
ment.”  That,  too,  those  who  will  may  call 
policy.  We  have  as  good  a  right  to  call  it 
the  act  of  a  wise  and  faithful  subject,  and  to 
say,  “  Blessed  are  the  peace  makers,  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.”  He 
has  his  reward  for  it,  in  full  restoration  to 
the  Queen’s  favor ;  he  deserves  it.  He  proves 
himself  once  more  worthy  of  power,  and  it 
is  given  to  him.  Then  there  is  to  be  a  sec¬ 
ond  great  expedition ;  but  this  time  its  aim 
is  the  Azores.  Philip,  only  maddened  by  the 
loss  at  Cadiz,  is  preparing  a  third  armament 
for  the  invasion  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
it  is  said  to  lie  at  the  islands  to  protect  the 
Indian  fleet.  Raleigh  has  the  victualling  of 
the  land-forces,  and  like  everything  else  he 
takes  in  hand,  ”  it  is  very  well  done.”  Lord 
Howard  declines  the  chief  command,  and  it 
is  given  to  Essex.  Raleigh  is  to  be  rear 
Admiral. 

By  the  lime  they  reach  the  Azores,  Essex 
has  got  up  a  foolish  quarrel  against  Raleigh 
for  disrespect  in  having  staid  behind  to  bring 
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up  some  stragglers.  But  when  no  armada  is  to  < 
be  found  at  the  Azores,  E^sex  has  after  all 
to  ask  Raleigh  what  he  shall  do  next.  Con¬ 
quer  the  Azores,  says  Raleigh,  and  the  thing 
is  agreed  on.  Raleigh  and  Essex  are  to  at¬ 
tack  Fayal.  E^sex  sails  away  before  Raleigh 
bas  watered.  Raleigh  follows  ns  fast  as  he 
can,  and  at  Fayal  6nds  no  Essex.  He  must 
water  there,  then  and  at  once.  His  own  vet¬ 
erans  want  him  to  attack  forthwith,  for  the 
Spaniards  are  fortifying  fast  ;  but  he  will 
wait  for  Essex.  Still  no  Elssex  comes.  Ra¬ 
leigh  attempts  to  water,  is  de6ed,  finds  him¬ 
self  “  in  for  it,"  and  takes  the  island  out  of 
hand  in  the  most  masterly  fashion,  to  the 
infariation  of  Essex.  Oo^  Lord  Howard 
patches  up  the  matter,  and  the  hot-headed 
coxcomb  is  once  more  pacified.  They  go  on 
to  Graciosa,  where  Essex's  weakness  of  will 
again  comes  out,  and  he  does  not  take  the 
island.  Three  rich  Caracks,  however,  are 
picked  up.  “  Though  we  shall  be  little  the 
better  for  them,”  says  Rileigh  privately  to 
Sir  Arthur  Gorges,  his  faithful  captain,  “  yet 
I  am  heartily  glad  for  our  General’s  sake ; 
because  they  will  in  great  measure  give  con¬ 
tent  to  her  Majesty,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
repining  against  this  poor  Lord  for  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  voyage." 

Raleigh  begins  to  see  that  Elssex  is  only  to 
be  pitied  that  the  voyage  is  not  over  likely  to 
end  well ;  but  he  takes  it,  in  spite  of  ill-usage, 
as  a  kind-hearted  man  should.  Again  Essex 
makes  a  fool  of  himself.  They  are  to  steer 
one  way  in  order  to  interrupt  the  Plate-fleet. 
Essex  having  agreed  to  the  course  pointed 
out,  alters  his  course  on  a  fancy  ;  then  alters 
it  a  second  time,  though  the  hapless  Monson, 
with  the  whole  Plate-fleet  in  sight,  is  hanging 
out  lights,  firing  guns,  and  shrieking  vainly 
for  the  General,  who  is  gone  on  a  new  course, 
in  which  he  might  have  caught  the  fleet  after 
all,  in  spite  of  bis  two  mistakes,  but  that  he 
chooses  to  go  a  round-about  way  instead  of 
a  short  one ;  and  away  goes  the  whole  fleet 
safe,  save  one  Carack,  which  runs  itself  on 
shore  and  burns,  and  the  game  is  played  out, 
and  lost. 

All  want  Essex  to  go  home  as  the  season 
is  getting  late  :  but  the  wilful  and  weak  man 
will  linger  still,  and  while  he  is  hovering  to 
the  south,  Philip’s  armament  has  sailed  from 
the  Groyne,  on  the  undefended  shores  of  Eng 
land,  and  only  God’s  hand  saves  us  from  the 
effects  of  Essex’s  folly.  A  third  time  the 
armadas  of  Spain  are  overwhelmed  by  the 
avenging  tempests,  and  Essex  returns  to  dis¬ 
grace,  having  proved  himself  at  once  intem¬ 
perate  and  incapable.  Even  in  coming  home 
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there  is  confusion,  and  Essex  is  all  but  lost  on 
the  Bishop  and  Clerks,  by  Scilly,  ia  spite  of 
the  warnings  of  Raleigh’s  sailing  master  ^  Old 
Broadbent,"  who  is  so  exasperated  at  the  gen¬ 
eral  stupidity  that  he  wants  Raleigh  to  leave 
Essex  and  his  squadron  to  get  out  of  their 
own  scrape  as  they  can. 

Essex  goes  off  to  salt  at  Wanstead ;  but 
Vere  excuses  him,  and  in  a  few  days  he  comes 
back,  and  will  needs  fight  good  Lord  Howard 
for  being  made  Earl  of  Nottingham  for  his 
services  against  the  Armada,  and  at  Cadiz. 
Baulked  of  this,  he  begins  laying  the  blame 
of  the  failure  at  the  Azores  on  Raleigh.  Let 
the  spoilt  naughty  boy  take  enre ;  even  that 
*•  admirable  temper’’  for  which  Raleigh  is 
famed,  may  be  worn  out  at  last. 

These  years  are  R.»leigh’s  noon — stormy 
enough  at  best,  yet  brilliant.  There  is  a  pomp 
about  him,  outward  and  inward,  which  is  ter¬ 
rible  to  others,  dangerous  to  himself.  One 
has  gorgeous  glimpses  of  that  grand  Durham 
House  of  his,  with  its  carvings  and  its  antique 
marbles,  armorial  escutcheons,  “  beds  with 
green  silk  hangings  and  legs  like  dolphins, 
overlaid  with  gold  ;’’  and  the  man  himself, 
tall,  beautiful  and  graceful,  perfect  alike  in 
body  and  in  mind,walking  to  and  fro,  bis  beau¬ 
tiful  wife  upon  bis  arm,  his  noble  boy  beside 
his  knee,  in  his  white  satin  doublet  embroi¬ 
dered  with  pearls,  and  a  great  chain  of  pearls 
about  his  neck,"  lording  it  among  the  lords 
with  "  an  awfulness  and  ascendency  above 
other  mortals,"  for  which  men  say  that  **  his 
naeve  is,  that  he  is  damnable  proud  ;’’  and  no 
wonder.  The  reduced  squire’s  younger  son 
has  gone  forth  to  conquer  the  world  ;  and  he 
fancies,  poor  fool,  that  he  has  conquered  it, 
just  as  it  really  has  conquered  him  ;  and  he 
will  stand  now  on  his  blood  and  his  pedigree, 
(no  bad  one  either,)  and  all  the  more  stiffly 
because  puppies  like  Lord  Oxford,  who  in¬ 
stead  of  making  their  fortunes  have  squander¬ 
ed  them,  call  him  jack  and  upstart,”  and 
make  impertinent  faces  while  the  Queen  is 
playing  the  virginals,  about  “how  when  jacks 
go  up,  heads  go  down.”  Proud  ?  No  won¬ 
der  if  the  man  be  proud.  “  Is  not  this  great 
Babylon,  which  I  have  built?”  And  yet  all 
the  while  he  has  the  most  affecting  conscious¬ 
ness  that  all  this  is  not  God’s  will,  but  the 
will  of  the  flesh  ;  that  the  house  of  fame  is 
not  the  house  of  God  ;  that  its  floor  is  not 
the  rock  of  ages,  but  the  sea  of  glass  min¬ 
gled  with  fire,  which  may  crack  beneath  him 
any  moment,  and  let  the  nether  flame  burst 
up.  He  knows  that  he  is  living  in  a  splen¬ 
did  lie  ;  that  he  is  not  what  God  meant  him 
to  be.  He  longs  to  flee  away  and  be  at  peace. 
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It  is  to  this  period,  not  to  his  death  hour, 
that  “  The  Lie”  belongs  ;*  saddest  of  poems, 
with  its  melodious  contempt  and  life- weari¬ 
ness.  All  is  a  lie — court,  church,  statesmen, 
courtiers,  wit  and  science,  town  and  country, 
all  are  shams;  the  days  are  evil ;  the  canker 
is  at  the  root  of  all  things ;  the  old  heroes 
are  dying  one  by  one ;  the  Elizabethan  age  is 
rotting  down,  as  all  human  things  do,  and 
nothing  is  left  but  to  bewail  with  Spenser 
“  The  Ruins  of  Time the  glory  and  virtue 
which  have  been — the  greater  glory  and  vir¬ 
tue  which  might  be  even  now,  if  men  would 
but  arise  and  repent,  and  work  righteousness, 
as  their  fathers  did  before  them.  But  no. 
Even  to  such  a  world  as  this  he  will  cling, 
and  flaunt  it  about  as  captain  of  the  guard 
in  the  Queen’s  progresses  and  masques  and 
pageants,  with  sword-belt  studded  with  dia¬ 
monds  and  rubies,  or  at  tournaments,  in  ar¬ 
mor  of  solid  silver,  and  a  gallant  train  with 
orange- tawny  feathers,  provoking  puppy 
Essex  to  bring  in  a  far  larger  train  in  the  same 
colors,  and  swallow  up  Raleigh’s  pomp  in  his 
own,  so  achieving  that  famous  “  feather- 
triumph”  by  which  he  gains  little  but  bad 
blood  and  a  good  jest.  For  Essex  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  tilter  than  he  is  general ;  and  having  run 
very  ill”  in  his  orange-tawny,  comes  next 
day  in  green,  and  runs  still  worse,  and  yet  is 
seen  to  be  the  same  cavalier;  whereon  a 
spectator  shrewdly  observes,  that  he  changed 
his  colors  “  that  it  may  be  reported  that 
there  was  one  in  green  who  ran  worse  than 
he  in  orange- tawny.”  But  enough  of  these 
toys,  while  God’s  hand- writing  is  upon  the 
wall  above  all  heads. 

Raleigh  knows  that  the  hand-writing  is 
there.  The  spirit  which  drove  him  forth  to 
V'irginia  and  Guiana  is  fallen  asleep :  but  he 
longs  for  Sherborne  and  quiet  country  life, 
and  escapes  thither  during  Essex’s  imprison¬ 
ment,  taking  Cecil’s  son  with  him,  and  writes 
as  only  he  can  write,  about  the  shepherd’s 
peaceful  joys,  contrasted  with  “  courts”  and 
“  masques”  and  “  proud  towers.” — 

“  Here  are  no  false  entrapping  baits 
Too  hasty  for  too  hasty  fates, 

Unless  it  be 
The  fond  credulity 

Gf  silly  fish,  that  worldling  who  still  look 
Upon  the  bait,  but  never  on  the  hook  ; 

Nor  envy,  unless  among 
The  birds,  for  prize  of  their  sweet  song. 

“Go!  let  the  diving  negro  seek 
For  pearls  hid  in  some  forlorn  creek. 

We  all  pearls  scorn. 

Save  what  the  dewy  morn 

*  It  is  to  be  found  in  a  MS.  of  1696. 
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Congeals  upon  some  little  spire  of  grass. 

Which  careless  shepherds  beat  down  as  they  pass. 
And  gold  ne’er  here  appears 
Save  what  the  yeilow  Ceres  bears.” 

Tragic  enough  are  the  after  scenes  of 
Raleigh’s  life ;  but  most  tragic  of  all  are  these 
scenes  of  vain-glory,  in  which  ho  sees  the 
better  part,  and  yet  chooses  the  worse,  and 
pours  out  his  self- discontent  in  song  which 
proves  the  fount  of  delicacy  and  beauty 
which  lies  pure  and  bright  beneath  the  gaudy 
artificial  crust.  What  might  not  this  man 
have  been !  And  he  knows  that  too.  The 
steady  rooms  of  Durham  House  pall  on  him, 
and  he  delights  to  hide  up  in  his  little  study 
among  his  books  and  hU  chemical  experi¬ 
ments,  and  smoke  his  silver  pipe,  and  look 
out  on  the  clear  Thames  and  the  green  Sur¬ 
rey  hills,  and  dream  about  Guiana  and  the 
Tropics ;  or  to  sit  in  the  society  of  antiqua¬ 
ries  with  Selden  and  Cotton,  Camden  and 
Stow ;  or  in  his  own  Mermaid  club,  with  Ben 
Jonson,  Fletcher,  Beaumont,  and  at  last  with 
Shakspeare’s  self,  to  hear  and  utter 

“  Words  that  have  been 
‘  So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame. 

As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest”* 

Anything  to  forget  the  hand-writing  on  the 
wall,  which  will  not  be  forgotten. 

But  he  will  do  all  the  good  which  he  can 
meanwhile,  nevertheless.  He  will  serve  God 
and  mammon.  So  complete  a  man  will  sure¬ 
ly  be  able  to  do  both.  Unfortunately  the 
thing  is  impossible,  as  he  discovers  too  late ; 
but  he  certainly  goes  as  near  success  in  the 
attempt  as  ever  man  did.  Everywhere  we 
find  him  doing  justly,  and  loving  mercy. 
W’herever  this  man  steps  he  leaves  his  foot 
print  ineffaceably  in  deeds  of  benevolence. 
For  one  year  only,  it  seems,  he  is  governor 
of  Jersey:  yet  to  this  day,  it  is  said,  the 
islanders  honor  his  name,  only  second  to 
that  of  Duke  Rollo,  as  their  great  benefactor, 
the  founder  of  their  Newfoundland  trade.  In 
the  west  country  he  is  “  as  a  king,”  “  with 
ears  and  mouth  always  open  to  hear  and  de¬ 
liver  their  grievances,  feet  and  hands  ready 
to  go  and  work  their  redress.”  The  tin  mer¬ 
chants  have  become  usurers  “  of  fifty  in  the 
hundred.”  Raleigh  works  till  he  has  put 
down  their  “  abominable  and  cut-throat  deal¬ 
ing.”  There  is  a  burdensome  west-country 
tax  on  curing  fish  ;  Raleigh  works  till  it  is 
revoked.  In  parli  iment  he  is  busy  with  lib^ 


*  Beaumont  on  the  Mermaid  Club ;  Letter  to 
Joneon.  ‘ 
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eral  measures,  al  irays  before  his  generation. 
He  puts  down  a  foolish  act  for  compulsory 
sowing  of  hemp,  in  a  speech  on  the  freedom 
of  labor  worthy  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  argues  against  raising  the  subsidy  from 
the  three  pound  men — “  Call  you  this,  Mr. 
Francis  Bacon,  ‘  par  jugum’  when  a  poor 
man  pays  as  much  as  a  rich  ?”  He  is  equal¬ 
ly  rational  and  spirited  against  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  ordnance  to  the  enemy ;  and  when 
the  question  of  abolishing  monopolies  is  moot¬ 
ed  he  has  his  wise  word.  He  too  is  a  mo¬ 
nopolist  of  tin,  as  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stan¬ 
naries.  But  he  has  so  wrought  as  to  bring 
good  out  of  evil ;  for  before  the  granting  of 
his  patent,  let  the  price  of  tin  be  never  so 
high,  the  poor  workman  never  had  but  two 
shillings  a  week  ;  yet  now,  so  has  he  extend¬ 
ed  and  organized  the  tin-works,  that  any 
man  who  will  can  find  work,  be  tin  at  what 
price  soever,  have  four  shillings  a  week  truly 
paid . “  Yet  if  all  others  may  be  re¬ 

pealed,  I  will  give  my  consent  as  freely  to  the 
canceling  of  this, as  any  member  of  this  bouse.” 
Most  of  the  monopolies  were  repealed : 
but  we  do  not  find  that  Raleigh's  was  among 
them.  Why  should  it  be  if  its  issue  was 
more  tin,  and  full  work,  and  double  wages  ? 
In  all  things  this  man-approves  himself  faith¬ 
ful  in  his  generation.  His  sins  are  not  against 
man,  but  against  God ;  such  as  the  world 
thinks  no  sins ;  and  hates  them,  not  from 
morality,  but  from  envy. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  evil  which,  so  Spen¬ 
cer  had  prophesied,  only  waited  Raleigh’s 
death,  breaks  out  in  his  absence,  and  Ireland 
is  all  aflame  with  Tyrone’s  rebellion.  Ra¬ 
leigh  is  sent  for.  He  will  not  accept  the  post 
of  Lord  Deputy,  and  go  to  put  it  down.  Per¬ 
haps  he  does  not  expect  fair  play  as  long  as 
Essex  is  at  home.  Perhaps  he  knows  too 
much  of  the  common  weal,  or  rather  com¬ 
mon  woe,  and  thinks  that  what  is  crooked 
cannot  be  made  straight.  Perhaps  he  is 
afrmd  to  lose  by  absence  his  ground  at  court. 
Would  that  he  had  gone,  for  Ireland’s  sake 
and  bis  own.  However,  it  must  not  be.  Or¬ 
mond  is  recalled,  and  Knolles  shall  be  sent ; 
but  Essex  will  have  none  but  Sir  George  Ca- 
rew;  whom,  Naunton  says,  he  hates,  and 
wishes  to  oust  from  court.  He  and  Elizabeth 
argue  it  out.  He  turns  his  back  on  her,  and 
she  gives  him  (or  does  not  give  him,  for  one 
has  found  so  man^  of  these  racy  anecdotes 
vanish  on  inspection  into  simple  wind,  that 
one  believes  none  of  them)  a  box  on  the  ear ; 
which  if  she  did,  she  did  the  most  wise,  just, 
and  practical  thing  which  she  could  do  with 
•uch  a  puppy.  He  clasps  his  hand  (or  does 


not)  to  his  sword — “  He  would  not  have  ta¬ 
ken  it  from  Henry  the  VIII.,”  and  is  turned 
out  forthwith.  In  vain  Egerton,  the  lord 
keeper,  tries  to  bring  him  to  reason.  He 
storms  insanely.  Every  one  on  earth  is  wrong 
but  he ;  every  one  is  conspiring  against  him ; 
he  talks  of  "  Solomon’s  fool”  too.  Had  he 
read  the  Proverbs  a  little  more  closely,  he 
might  have  left  the  said  fool  alone,  as  being  a 
too  painfully  exact  likeness  of  himself.  It 
ends  by  his  being  worsted,  and  Raleigh  rising 
higher  than  ever.  We  never  could  see  why 
Raleigh  should  be  represented  as  henceforth 
becoming  Essex’s  “avowed  enemy,”  save  on 
the  ground  that  all  good  men  are  and  ought 
to  be  the  enemies  of  bad  men,  when  they  see 
them  about  to  do  harm,  and  to  ruin  the 
country.  Essex  is  one  of  the  many  persons 
upon  whom  this.age  has  lavished  a  quantity  of 
maudlin  sentimentality,  which  suits  oddly 
enough  with  its  professions  of  impartiality. 
But  there  is  an  impartiality  which  ends  in  utter 
injustice,  which  by  siiying  carelessly  to  every 
quarrel,  “  Both  are  right  and  both  are  wrong,” 
leaves  only  the  impression  that  all  men  are 
wrong,  and  ends  by  being  unjust  to  every 
one.  So  has  Elizabeth  and  Essex’s  quarrel 
been  treated.  There  was  some  evil  in  Es¬ 
sex  ;  therefore  Elizabeth  was  a  fool  for  liking 
him.  There  was  some  good  in  Essex  ;  there¬ 
fore  Elizabeth  was  cruel  in  punishing  him. 
This  is  the  sort  of  slipshod  dilemma  by  which 
Elizabeth  is  proved  to  be  wrong,  even  while 
Essex  is  confessed  to  be  wrong  too;  while 
the  patent  facts  of  the  case  are,  that  Eliza¬ 
beth  bore  with  him  as  long  as  she  could,  and 
a  great  deal  longer  than  any  one  else  could, 
why  Raleigh  should  be  accused  of  helping 
to  send  Essex  into  Ireland,  we  do  not  know. 
Camden  confesses  (at  the  same  time  that  he 
gives  a  hint  of  the  kind)  that  Essex  would  let 
no  one  go  but  himself.  And  if  this  was  his 
humor,  one  can  hardly  wonder  at  Cecil  and 
Raleigh,  as  well  as  Elizabeth,  bidding  the 
man  begone  and  try  his  hand  at  goveimmenf, 
and  be  filled  with  the  fruit  of  his  own  devices. 
He  goes ;  does  nothing ;  or  rather  worse 
than  nothing ;  for  in  addition  to  the  notorious 
ill-management  of  the  whole  matter,  we  may 
fairly  say  that  he  killed  Elizabeth.  She  never 
held  up  her  head  again  after  Tyrone’s  rebel¬ 
lion.  Elizabeth  still  clings  to  him,  changing 
her  mind  about  him  every  hour,  and  at  last 
writes  him  such  a  letter  ns  he  deserves.  He 
has  had  power,  money,  men,  such  as  no  one 
ever  had  before,  why  has  he  done  nothing 
but  bring  England  to  shame?  He  comes 
home  frantically  (the  story  of  his  bursting 
into  the  dressing  room  rests  on  no  good  au- 
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tbority)  with  a  party  of  friends  at  his  heels, 
leaving  Ireland  to  take  care  of  itself.  What¬ 
ever  entertainment  he  met  with  from  the  fond 
old  woman,  he  met  with  the  coldness  which 
he  deserved  from  Raleigh  and  Cecil.  Who 
can  wonder?  What  had  he  done  to  deserve 
aught  else  ?  But  he  all  hut  conquers ;  and 
Raleigh  takes  to  his  bed  in  consequence,  sick 
of  the  whole  matter ;  as  one  would  have  been 
inclined  to  do  oneself.  He  is  examined  and 
arraigned  ;  writes  a  maudlin  letter  to  Eliza¬ 
beth,  of  which  Mr.  Tytler  says,  that  it  “  says 
little  for  the  heart  which  could  resist  it 
another  instance  of  the  strange  self-contra¬ 
dictions  into  which  his  brains  will  run.  In 
one  page,  forsooth,  Elizabeth  is  a  fool  for  lis¬ 
tening  to  these  pathetical  “  love  letters  in 
the  next  page  she  is  hard-hearted  for  not  lis¬ 
tening  to  them  Poor  thing!  Do  what  she 
would  she  found  it  hard  enough  to  please  all 
parties  while  alive ;  must  she  be  condemned 
over  and  above  in  cetemum  to  be  wrong  what¬ 
soever  she  does  ?  Why  is  she  not  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  plain,  straightforward  in¬ 
terpretation  which  would  be  allowed  to  any 
other  human  being, namely,  that  she  approved 
of  such  fine  talk,  as  long  as  it  was  proved  to 
be  sincere  by  fine  deeds  ;  but  that  when  these 
were  wanting,  the  fine  talk  became  hollow, 
fulsome,  a  fresh  cause  of  anger  and  disgust  ? 
Yet  still  she  weeps  over  him  when  he  falls 
sick,  as  any  mother  would ;  and  would  visit 
him  if  she  could  with  honor.  But  a  “  ma¬ 
lignant  influence  counteracts  every  disposition 
to  relent.”  No  doubt,  a  man’s  own  folly, 
passion,  and  insolence,  has  generally  a  very 
malignant  influence  on  his  fortunes,  and  he 
may  consider  himself  a  very  happy  man  if  all 
that  befalls  to  him  thereby  is  what  befell  Es¬ 
sex,  deprivation  of  his  offices,  and  imprison¬ 
ment  in  his  own  house.  He  is  forgiven  after 
all ;  but  the  spoilt  child  refuses  his  bread  and 
butter  without  sugar.  What  is  the  pardon 
to  him  without  a  renewal  of  his  license  of 
sweet  wines  ?  Because  he  is  not  to  have  that, 
the  Queen’s  “  conditions  are  as  crooked  as 
her  carcase.”  Flesh  and  blood  can  stand  no 
more,  and  ought  to  stand  no  more.  After 
all  that  Elizabeth  has  been  to  him,  that  speech 
is  the  speech  of  a  brutal  and  ungrateful  na¬ 
ture.  And  such  he  shows  himself  to  be  in 
the  hour  of  trial.  What  if  the  patent  for 
sweet  wines  is  refused  him  ?  Such  gifts  were 
meant  as  the  reward  of  merit ;  and  what  merit 
has  be  to  show  ?  He  never  thinks  of  that. 
Blind  with  fury  he  begins  to  intrigue  with 
James,  and  slanders  to  him,  under  color  of 
helping  bis  succession,  all  whom  he  fancies 
opposed  to  him.  What  is  worse,  he  intrigues 


with  Tyrone  about  bringing  over  an  army  of 
Irish  Papists  to  help  him  against  the  Queen, 
and  this  at  the  very  time  that  his  sole  claim 
to  popularity  rests  on  his  being  the  leader  of 
the  Puritans.  A  man  must  have  been  very 
far  gone,  either  in  baseness,  or  blind  fury, 
who  represents  Raleigh  to  James  as  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  commonweal,  on  account  of  his 
great  power  in  the  west  of  England  and  Jer¬ 
sey,  “  places  fit  for  the  Spaniard  to  land  in.” 
Cobbam,  as  warden  of  the  Cinque  ports,  is 
included  in  his  slander ;  and  both  he  and  Ra¬ 
leigh  will  hear  of  it  again. 

Some  make  much  of  a  letter,  supposed  to 
be  written  about  this  time  by  Raleigh  to  Ce¬ 
cil,  bidding  Cecil  keep  down  Es»ez,  even 
crush  him,  now  that  he  is  once  down.  We 
do  not  happen  to  think  the  letter  to  be  Ra¬ 
leigh’s.  His  initials  are  subscribed  to  it;  but 
nut  his  name ;  and  the  style  is  not  like  his. 
But  as  for  seeing  “  unforgiveness  and  revenge 
in  it,”  whose  soever  it  may  be,  we  hold  and 
say  there  is  not  a  word  which  can  bear  such  a 
construction.  It  is  a  dark  letter:  but  about 
a  dark  matter,  and  a  dark  man.  It  is  a  worldly 
and  expediential  letter,  appealing  to  low  mo¬ 
tives  in  Cecil,  though  for  a  right  end ;  such  a 
letter,  in  short,  as  statesmen  are  wont  to  write 
now-a-days.  If  Raleigh  wrote  it,  God  pun¬ 
ished  him  for  doing  so  speedily  enough.  He 
does  not  punish  statesmen  now-a-days  for 
such  letters ;  perhaps  because  He  does  not 
love  them  as  well  as  Raleigh.  But  as  for  the 
letter  itself.  Essex  is  called  a  “  tyrant,”  be¬ 
cause  he  had  shown  himself  one.  The  Queen 
is  to  “  hold  Bothwell,”  because  “  while  she 
hath  him,  he  will  even  be  the  canker  of  her 
estate  and  safety,”  and  the  writer  has  “  seen 
the  last  of  her  good  days,  and  of  ours,  after 
his  liberty.”  On  which  accounts,  Cecil  is  not 
to  be  deterred  from  doing  what  is  right  and 
ilecessary  “  by  any  fear  of  after-revenges,” 
and  “conjectures  from  causes  remote,”  as 
many  a  stronger  instance  (given)  will  prove, 
but  “  look  to  the  present,”  and  so  “  do  wise¬ 
ly.”  There  is  no  real  cause  for  Cecil’s  fear. 
If  the  man  who  has  now  lost  a  pmwer  which 
he  ought  never  to  have  had,  be  now  kept 
down,  neither  he  nor  his  son  will  ever  be  able 
to  barm  the  man  who  has  kept  him  at  his 
just  level.  What  “revenge,  selfishness,  and 
craft,”  there  can  be  in  all  this,  it  is  difficult  to 
see,  as  difficult  as  to  see  why  Elssex  is  to  be 
talked  of  as  “  unfortunate,”  and  the  blame  of 
bis  frightful  end  thrown  on  every  one  but 
himself:  or  why  Mr. Tytler  finds  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  pursue  bis  “  well-known  story  fur¬ 
ther,”  after  having  proved  Raleigh  to  be  all 
on  a  sudden  turned  into  a  fiend :  unless,  in- 
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deed,  it  was  inconvenient  to  bring  before  the 
reader’s  mind  the  curious  and  now  forgotten 
fact,  that  Essex’s  end  was  brought  on  by  bis 
having  chosen  one  Sunday  morning  for  break¬ 
ing  out  into  open  rebellion,  for  the  purpose 
of  seizing  the  city  of  London  and  the  Queen’s 
person,  and  compelling  her  to  make  him  lord 
and  master  of  the  British  i>les ;  in  which  at¬ 
tempt  he  and  his  fought  with  the  civil  and 
military  authorities,  till  artillery  had  to  be 
brought  up,  and  many  lives  were  lost.  Such 
little  escapades  may  be  pardonable  enough  in 
“noble  and  unfortunate”  earls:  butour read¬ 
ers  will  perhaps  agree  that  if  they  chose  to 
try  a  similar  experiment,  they  could  not  com¬ 
plain  if  they  found  themselves  shortly  after 
in  company  with  Mr.  Mitchell  at  Spike  Island, 
or  Mr.  Oxford  in  Bedlam.  But  those  were 
days  in  which  such  Sabbath  amusements  on 
the  part  of  one  of  the  most  important  and 
powerful  personages  of  the  realm  could  not 
be  passed  over  so  lightly,  especially  when 
accompanied  by  severe  loss  of  life ;  and  as 
there  existed  in  England  certain  statutes  con¬ 
cerning  rebellion  and  high  treason,  which 
must  needs  have  been  framed  for  some  pur¬ 
pose  or  other,  the  authorities  of  England  may 
be  excused  for  fancying  that  they  bore  some 
reference  to  such  acts  as  that  which  the  noble 
and  unfortunate  earl  had  just  committed,  as 
wantonly,  selfishly,  and  needlessly,  it  seems 
to  us,  as  ever  did  man  on  earth. 

We  may  seem  to  jest  too  much  upon  so 
solemn  a  matter  as  the  life  of  a  human  being: 
but  if  we  are  not  to  touch  the  popular  talk 
about  Essex  in  this  tone,  we  can  only  touch 
it  in  a  far  sterner  one ;  and  if  ridicule  is  for¬ 
bidden,  express  disgust  instead. 

We  have  entered  into  this  matter  of  Essex 
somewhat  at  length,  because  on  it  is  founded 
one  of  the  mean  slanders  from  which  Raleigh 
never  completely  recovered.  The  very  mob 
who,  after  Raleigh’s  death,  made  him  a  pro- 
testant  martyr,  (as,  indeed,  he  was,)  soon 
looked  upon  Essex  in  the  same  light,  hated 
Raleigh  as  the  cause  of  his  death,  and  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  glutting  his  eyes  with  Elssex’s 
misery,  puffing  tobacco  out  of  a  window,  and 
what  n<^ — all  mere  inventions,  as  Raleigh 
declared  upon  the  scaffold.  Ue  was  there  in 
1  IS  office,  as  captain  of  the  guard,  and  could 
do  no  less  than  be  there.  Essex,  it  is  said, 
asked  for  Raleigh  just  before  he  died :  but 
Raleigh  had  withdrawn,  the  mob  murmuring. 
What  had  Essex  to  say  to  him  ?  Was  it, 
asks  Oldys,  shrewdly  enough,  to  ask  him  par¬ 
don  for  the  wicked  slanders  which  he  had 
been  pouring  into  James’s  credulous  and  cow- 
ardly  ears  ?  We  will  hope  so,  and  leave 


poor  Essex  to  God,  and  the  mercy  of  God, 
asserting  once  more,  that  no  man  ever  brought 
ruin  and  death  more  thoroughly  on  himself 
by  his  own  act,  needing  no  imaginary  help 
downwards  from  Raleigh,  Cecil,  or  other  hu¬ 
man  being. 

And  now  begins  the  fourth  act  of  this 
strange  tragedy.  Queen  Elizabeth  dies,  and 
dies  of  grief.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  at¬ 
tribute  to  her,  we  know  not  what,  remorse 
for  Essex’s  death ;  and  the  foolish  and  false 
tale  about  Lady  Nottingham  and  the  ring  has 
been  accepted  as  history.  The  fact  seems  to 
be  that  she  never  really  held  up  her  head 
after  Burleigh’s  death.  She  could  not  speak 
of  him  without  tears ;  forbade  his  name  to  be 
mentioned*  in  the  Council.  No  wonder; 
never  had  mistress  a  better  servant.  For 
nearly  half  a  century  have  these  two  noble 
souls  loved  each  other,  trusted  each  other, 
worked  with  each  other ;  and  God’s  blessing 
has  been  on  their  deeds ;  and  now  the  faith¬ 
ful  God-fearing  man  has  gone  to  his  reward ; 
and  she  is  growing  old,  and  knows  that  the 
ancient  fire  is  dying  out  in  her;  and  who  will 
be  to  her  what  he  was?  Buckhurst  is  a 
good  man,  and  one  of  her  old  pupils ;  and 
she  makes  him  Lord  Treasurer  in  Raleigh’s 
place ;  but  beyond  that  all  is  dark.  “  1  am 
a  miserable,  forlorn  woman,  there  is  none 
about  me  that  I  can  trust  1”  She  sees  through 
false  Cecil ;  through  false  Henry  Howard. 
Essex  has  proved  himself  worthless,  and  pays 
the  penalty  of  his  sins.  Men  are  growing 
worse  than  their  fathers.  Spanish  gold  is 
bringing  in  luxury  and  sin.  The  ten  last 
years  of  her  reign  are  years  of  decadence, 
profligacy,  falsehood ;  and  she  cannot  but 
see  it.  Tyrone’s  rebellion  is  the  last  drop 
which  fills  the  cup.  After  fifty  years  of  war, 
after  a  drain  of  money  all  but  fabulous,  ex¬ 
pended  on  keeping  Ireland  quiet,  the  volcano 
bursts  forth  again  just  as  it  seemed  extin¬ 
guished,  more  fiercely  than  ever,  and  the 
whole  work  has  to  be  done  over  again,  when 
there  is  neither  time,  nor  a  man,  to  do  it.  And 
ahead,  what  hope  is  there  for  England? 
Who  will  be  her  successor  ?  She  knows  in 
her  heart  that  it  will  be  James  :  but  she  can¬ 
not  bring  herself  to  name  him.  To  bequeath 
the  fruit  of  all  her  labors  to  a  tyrant,  a  liar, 
and  a  coward  1  (for  she  knows  the  man  but 
too  well).  It  is  too  hideous  to  be  faced. 
This  is  the  end,  then  ?  “  Oh  that  I  were  a 
milke  maide,  with  a  paile  upon  mine  arm !” 
But  it  cannot  be.  It  never  could  have  been ; 
and  she  must  endure  to  the  end. 

“  Therefore  I  hated  life ;  yea,  I  hated  all 
my  labor  which  I  had  taken  under  the  sun ; 
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because  I  should  lease  it  to  the  man  that 
shall  be  after  me.  And  who  knows  whether 
he  shall  be  a  wise  man  or  a  fool  ? 
yet  shall  he  have  rule  over  all  my  labor, 
wherein  I  have  shewed  myself  wise,  in  wis* 
dom,  and  knowledge,  and  equity. 

Vanity  of  vanities,  and  vexation  of  spirit !" 
And  so,  with  a  whole  book  of  Ecclesiastes 
written  on  that  mighty  heart,  the  old  lioness 
coils  herself  up  in  her  lair,  refuses  food,  and 
dies.  We  know  few  passages  in  the  world’s 
history  so  tragic  as  that  death. 

Why  did  she  not  trust  Raleigh  ?  First, 
because  Raleigh  (as  we  have  seen)  was  not 
the  sort  of  man  whom  she  needed.  He  was 
not  the  steadfast,  single-eyed  man  of  business ; 
but  the  many-sided  genius.  Beside,  he  was 
the  ringleader  of  the  war-party.  And  she, 
like  Burleigh  before  his  death,  was  tired  of 
the  war ;  saw  that  it  was  demoralizing  Eng¬ 
land  ;  was  anxious  for  peace.  Raleigh  would 
not  see  that.  It  was  to  him  a  divine  mission 
which  must  be  fulfilled  at  all  risks.  As  long 
as  the  Spaniards  were  opposing  the  Indians, 
conquering  America,  there  must  be  no  peace. 
Both  were  right  from  their  own  point  of  view. 
God  ordered  the  matter  from  a  third  point  of 
view ;  for  His  wrath  was  gone  out  against 
this  people. 

Beside,  we  know  that  Essex,  and  after  him 
Cecil  and  Henry  Howard,  have  been  slander¬ 
ing  Raleigh  basely  to  James.  Can  we  doubt 
that  the  same  poison  had  been  poured  into 
Elizabeth’s  ears  ?  She  might  distrust  Cecil 
too  much  to  act  upon  whai  be  said  of  Raleigh  ; 
and  yet  distrust  Raleigh  too  much  to  put  the 
kingdom  into  his  bands.  However,  she  U 
gone  now,  and  a  new  king  has  arisen,  who 
knoweth  not  Joseph. 

James  comes  down  to  take  possession.  In¬ 
solence,  luxury,  and  lawlessness  mark  his  first 
steps  on  his  going  amid  the  adulations  of  a 
fallen  people  ;  he  hangs  a  poor  wretch  with¬ 
out  tiial ;  wastes  his  time  in  hunting  by  the 
way ; — a  bad  and  base  man,  whose  only  re¬ 
deeming  point  (and  it  is  a  great  one)  is  his 
fondness  for  little  children.  But  that  will 
not  make  a  king.  The  wise  elders  take  coun¬ 
sel  together.  Raleigh  and  good  Judge  For- 
tescue  aie  for  requiring  conditions  from  the 
new  comer,  and  constitutional  liberty  makes 
its  last  stand  among  the  men  of  Devon,  the 
old  county  of  warriors,  discoverers,  and 
statesmen,  of  which  Queen  Bess  had  said, 
that  the  men  of  Devon  were  her  right  band. 
But  in  vain  ;  James  has  his  way  ;  Cecil  and 
Henry  Howard  are  willing  enough  to  give  it 
him.  Let  their  memory  be  accursed;  for 
never  did  two  bad  men  more  deliberately  be¬ 


tray  the  freedom  of  their  country.  So  down 
comes  Rehoboam,  taking  counsel  with  the 
young  men,  and  makes  answer  to  England, 
"  My  father  chastised  you  with  whips ;  but 
I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions.”  He  takes 
a  base  pleasure,  shocking  to  the  French  am¬ 
bassador,  in  sneering  at  the  memory  of  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  a  perverse  delight  in  honoring 
every  rascal  whom  she  had  punished.  Ty¬ 
rone  must  come  to  England  to  be  received 
into  favor,  maddening  the  soul  of  honest  Sir 
John  Harrington.  Essex  is  christened  '*my 
martyr,”  apparently  for  having  plotted  trea¬ 
son  against  Elizabeth  with  Tyrone.  Raleigh 
is  received  with  a  pun — “  By  my  soul,  I  have 
heard  rawly  of  thee,  mon and  when  the 
great  nobles  and  gentlemen  come  to  Court 
with  their  retinues,  James  tries  to  hide  his 
dread  of  them  in  an  insult,  pooh  poohs  their 
splendor,  and  says,  *'  he  doubts  not  that  he 
should  have  been  able  to  win  En^and  for 
himself,  had  they  kept  him  out.”  Raleigh 
answers  boldly,  “  Would  God  that  had  been 
put  to  the  trial.”  “  Why  ?”  “  Because  then 
you  would  have  known  your  friends  from 
your  foes.”  “A  reason”  (says  old  Aubrey) 
“  never  forgotten  or  forgiven.”  Aubrey  is 
no  great  authority  ;  but  the  speech  smacks 
so  of  Raleigh’s  oQ'-hand  daring,  that  one  can¬ 
not  but  believe  it,  as  one  does  also  the  other 
story  of  his  having  advised  the  lords  to  keep 
out  James  and  erect  a  republic.  Not  that  he 
could  have  been  silly  enough  to  propose  such 
a  thing  seriously  at  that  moment ;  but  that 
be  most  likely,  in  his  ofif-hand  way,  may  have 
said,  ”  Well,  if  we  are  to  have  this  man  in 
without  conditions,  better  a  republic  at  once.” 
Which,  if  he  did  say,  he  said  what  the  next 
forty  years  proved  to  be  strictly  true.  How¬ 
ever,  be  will  go  on  his  own  way,  as  he  best 
can.  If  James  will  give  him  a  loan,  he 
and  the  rest  of  the  old  heroes  will  join,  fit 
out  a  fleet  against  Spain,  and  crush  her,  now 
that  she  is  tottering  and  impoverished,  once 
and  forever.  Alas  !  James  has  no  stomach 
for  fighting,  cannot  abide  the  sight  of  a  drawn 
sword — would  not  provoke  Spain  for  the 
world — why,  they  might  send  Jesuits  and 
assassinate  him ;  and  as  for  the  money,  be 
wants  that  for  very  diflerent  purposes.  So 
the  answer  which  he  makes  to  Raleigh’s  pro¬ 
posal  of  war  against  Spain,  is  to  send  him  to 
the  Tower,  and  sentence  him  to  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  on  a  charge  of  plotting 
with  Spain. 

Having  read,  we  believe,  nearly  all  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  this  dark 
Cobham  plot,”  we  find  but  one  thing  come 
brightly  out  of  the  infinite  confusion  and  mys- 
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tery,  which  will  never  be  cleared  up  till  the 
day  of  judgment,  and  that  is,  Raleigh’s  inno¬ 
cence.  He,  and  all  England,  and  the  very 
man  who  condemned  him,  knew  that  he  was 
innocent.  Every  biographer  is  forced  to  con¬ 
fess  this,  more  or  less,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to 
be  wliat  is  called  “  impartip.l.”  So  we  shall 
waste  no  words  upon  the  matter,  only  ob¬ 
serving,  that  whereas  Raleigh  is  said  to  have 
slandered  Cecil  to  James,  in  the  same  way 
that  Cecil  had  slandered  him,  one  passage  of 
this  Cobham  plot  disproves  utterly  such  a 
story,  which,  after  all,  rests  (as  far  as  we 
know)  only  on  hearsay,  being  “  spoken  of  in 
a  manuscript  written  by  one  Buck,  secretary 
to  Chancellor  Edgerton.”  For  in  writing  to 
his  own  wife,  in  the  expectation  of  immediate 
death,  Raleigh  speaks  of  Cecil  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  tone,  as  one  in  whom  he  trusted  most, 
and  who  has  left  him  in  the  hour  of  need. 
We  ask  the  reader  to  peruse  that  letter,  and 
say  whether  any  man  would  write  thus,  with 
death  and  judgment  before  his  face,  of  one 
whom  he  knew  that  he  had  betrayed  ;  or,  in¬ 
deed,  of  one  who  he  knew  had  betrayed  him. 
We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Raleigh 
kept  good  faith  with  Cecil,  and  that  he  was 
ignorant  till  after  his  trial,  that  Cecil  was  the 
manager  of  the  whole  plot  against  him,  and 
as  accomplished  a  villain  as  one  meets  with  in 
history. 

We  do  not  care  to  enter  into  the  tracasser- 
ies  of  this  Cobham  plot.  Every  one  knows 
them  ;  no  one  can  unravel  them.  To  us  the 
moral  and  spiritual  signi&cance  of  the  fact  is 
more  interesting  than  all  questions  as  to 
Cobham’s  lies,  Brooke’s  lies,  Aremberg’s  lies. 
Coke’s  lies,  James’s  lies : — Let  the  dead  bury 
their  dead.  It  is  the  broad  aspect  of  the 
thing  which  is  so  wonderful  to  us  ;  to  see 
how 

The  eagle,  towering  in  his  pride  of  place. 

Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  and  killed.” 

This  is  the  roan  who  six  months  ago,  per¬ 
haps,  thought  that  he  and  Cecil  were  to  rule 
England  together,  while  all  else  were  the 
puppets  whose  wires  they  pulled.  ”  The 
Lord  hath  taken  him  up  and  dashed  him 
down and  by  such  means,  too,  and  on  such 
a  charge !  Betraying  his  country  to  Spain  ! 
Absurd — incredible.  He  would  laugh  it  to 
scorn  ;  but  it  is  bitter  earnest.  There  is  no 
escape.  True  or  false,  he  sees  that  his  ene¬ 
mies  will  have  his  head.  It  is  maddening ; 
a  horrible  nightmare.  He  cannot  bear  it ; 
he  cannot  face  (so  he  writes  to  that  beloved 
wife)  the  scorn,  the  taunts,  the  loss  of  honor, 
the  cruel  words  of  lawyers.  He  stabs  him- 
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self.  Read  that  letter  of  his,  written  after 
the  mad  blow  had  been  struck  ;  it  is  sublime 
from  intensity  of  agony.  The  way  in  which 
the  chastisement  was  taken,  proves  how 
utterly  it  was  needed,  ere  that  proud,  suc¬ 
cess-swollen,  world-entangled  heart  could  be 
brought  right  with  God. 

And  it  is  brought  right.  The  wound  is  not 
mortal.  He  comes  slowly  to  a  better  mind, 
and  takes  his  doom  like  a  man.  That  first 
farewell  to  his  wife  was  written  out  of  hell. 
The  second  rather  out  of  heaven.  Read  it, 
too,  and  compare  ;  and  then  see  how  the  Lord 
has  been  working  upon  this  great  soul :  infi¬ 
nite  sadness,  infinite  tenderness  and  patience, 
and  trust  in  God  for  himself  and  his  poor 
wife  :  ”  God  is  ray  witness,  it  was  for  you 
and  yours  that  I  desired  life  ;  but  it  is  true 
that  I  disdain  myself  for  begging  it.  For 
know,  dear  wife,  that  your  son  is  the  son  of 
a  true  man,  and  one  who,  in  his  own  respect, 
despiseth  death  and  all  his  ugly  and  mis¬ 
shapen  forms.  .  .  .  The  everlasting, 

powerful,  infinite,  and  omnipotent  God,  who 
is  goodness  itself,  the  true  life  and  light,  keep 
thee  and  thine,  have  mercy  upon  me,  and 
teach  me  to  forgive  my  persecutors  and  ac¬ 
cusers,  and  send  us  to  meet  in  bis  glorious 
kingdom.” 

Is  it  come  to  this,  then  ?  Is  he  fit  to  die, 
at  last  ?  Then  he  is  fit  to  live  ;  and  live  he 
shall.  The  tyrants  have  not  the  heart  to 
carry  out  their  own  crime,  and  Raleigh  shall 
be  respited. 

But  not  pardoned.  No  more  return  for 
him  into  that  sinful  world,  where  he  Haunted 
on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  dropped 
heedless  over  it.  God  will  hide  him  in  the 
secret  place  of  His  presence,  and  keep  him 
in  His  tabernacle  from  the  strife  of  tongues  ; 
and  a  new  life  shall  begin  for  him  ;  a  wher, 
perhaps  a  happier,  than  he  has  known  since 
he  was  a  little  lad  in  the  farm-house  in  pleas¬ 
ant  Devon  far  away.  On  the  15th  of  De¬ 
cember  he  enters  the  Tower.  Little  dreams 
he  that  for  more  than  twelve  years  those 
doleful  walls  would  be  his  home.  Lady 
Raleigh  obtains  leave  to  share  his  prison  with 
him,  and,  after  having  passed  ten  years  with¬ 
out  a  child,  brings  him  a  boy  to  comfort  the 
weary  heart.  The  child  of  sorrow  is  christen¬ 
ed  Carew.  Little  think  those  around  him 
what  strange  things  that  child  will  see  be¬ 
fore  his  hairs  be  gray.  She  has  her  maid, 
and  he  bis  thsee  servants  ;  some  five  or  six 
friends  are  allowed  ”  to  repair  to  him  at  con¬ 
venient  times.”  He  has  a  chamber-door  al¬ 
ways  open  into  the  lieutenant’s  garden,  where 
he  ”  has  converted  a  little  hen-house  into  a 
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still  room,  and  spends  his  time  all  the  day  in 
distillation.”  The  next  spring  a  grant  is 
made  of  his  goods  and  chattels,  forfeited  by 
attainder,  to  trustees  named  by  himself,  for 
the  benefit  of  bis  family.  So  far,  so  well : 
or,  at  least,  not  as  ill  as  it  might  be :  but 
there  are  those  who  cannot  leave  the  caged 
lion  in  peace. 

Sanderson,  who  had  married  his  niece,  in¬ 
stead  of  paying  up  the  arrears  which  he  owes 
on  the  wine  and  other  odiccs,  brings  in  a 
claim  of  £2000.  But  the  rogue  meets  his 
match,  and  finds  himself,  at  the  end  of  a 
lawsuit,  in  prison  for  debt.  Greater  rogues, 
however,  will  have  better  fortune,  and  break 
through  the  law-cobwebs  which  have  stopped 
a  poor  little  flv  like  Sanderson.  For  Carr, 
afterward  Lord  Somerset,  casts  his  eyes  on 
the  Sherborne  land.  It  has  been  included  in 
the  conveyance,  and  should  be  safe ;  but 
there  are  others  who,  by  instigation  surely 
of  the  devil  himself,  have  had  eyes  to  see  a 
flaw  in  the  deed.  Sir  John  Pophara  is  ap 
pealed  to.  Who  could  doubt  the  result? 
He  answers,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
words  were  omitted  by  the  inattention  of  the 
engrosser — (Carew  Raleigh  says  that  but  one 
single  word  was  wanting,  which  word  was 
found  notwithstanding  in  the  paper-book, 
I.  e ,  the  draft ;)  but  that  the  word  not 
being  there,  the  deed  is  worthless, 
and  the  devil  may  have  his  way.  To 
Carr,  who  has  nothing  of  his  own,  it  seems 
reasonable  enough  to  help  himself  to  what 
belongs  to  others  ;  and  James  gives  him  the 
land.  Raleigh  writes  to  him,  gently,  grace¬ 
fully,  loftily.  Here  is  an  extract :  “  And  for 
yourself,  sir,  seeing  your  fair  day  is  now  in 
the  dawn,  and  mine  drawn  to  the  evening, 
your  own  virtues  and  the  king’s  grace  assur¬ 
ing  you  of  many  favors  and  much  honor,  I 
beseech  you  not  to  begin  your  first  building 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  innocent ;  and  that 
their  sorrows,  with  mine,  may  not  attend 
your  first  plantation.”  He  speaks  strongly 
of  the  fairness,  sympathy,  and  pity,  by  which 
the  Scots  in  general  had  laid  him  under  ob¬ 
ligation  ;  argues  from  it  his  own  evidt-nt  in¬ 
nocence  ;  and  ends  with  a  quiet  warning  to 
the  young  favorite,  not  to  ”  undergo  the  curse 
of  them  that  enter  into  the  fields  of  the  fa¬ 
therless.”  In  vain.  Lady  Raleigh,  with  her 
children,  entreats  James,  on  her  knees :  in 
vain,  again.  “  I  mun  ha’  the  land,”  is  the 
answer ;  “  I  mun  ha’  it  for  Carr.”  And  he 
has  it ;  patching  up  the  matter  after  awhile 
by  a  gift  of  £8000  to  her  and  her  elder  son, 
in  requital  for  an  estate  of  £5000  a-year. 

So  there  sits  Raleigh,  growing  poorer  day 


by  day,  and  clinging  more  and  more  to  that 
fair  young  wife,  and  her  noble  boy,  and  the 
babe  whose  laughter  makes  music  within  that 
dreary  cage.  And  all  day  long,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  sits  over  his  still,  compounding  and 
discoveiing,  and  sometimes  showing  himself 
on  the  wall  to  the  people,  who  gather  to 
gaze  at  him,  till  Wsde  forbids  it,  fearing 
popular  feeling.  In  fact,  the  world  outside 
has  a  sort  of  mysterious  awe  of  him,  as  if  he 
were  a  chained  magician,  who,  if  he  were  let 
loose,  might  do  with  them  all  what  he  would. 
Salisbury  and  Somerset  are  of  the  same  mind. 
Wo  to  them  if  that  silver  tongue  should  once 
again  be  unlocked  ! 

The  Queen,  with  a  woman’s  faith  in  great¬ 
ness,  sends  to  him  for  “  cordials.”  Here  is 
one  tjf  them,  famous  in  Charles  the  Second’s 
days  as  “  Sir  Walter’s  Cordial — 

“  R  Zedoary  (  )  and  saflron,  each,  ^  lb. 

Distilled  water,  ...  3  pints. 

Macerate,  &c.,and  reduced  to  i  j  pint. 
Compound  powder  of  crabe’  claws,  ]6  oz. 
Cinnamon  and  Nutmeg?,  .  2  “ 

Cloves,  .  .  .  .  1  “ 

Cardamom  seeds,  .  .  .  J  “ 

Double  refined  sugar,  .  .  2  lb. 

Make  a  confection.” 

Which,  so  the  world  believes,  will  cure  all 
ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  It  does  not  seem  • 
that  Raleigh  so  boasted  himself;  but  the 
people,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  seem  to 
have  called  all  his  medicines  ”  cordials,”  and 
probably  took  for  granted  that  it  was  by  this 
particular  one  that  the  enchanter  cured  Queen 
Anne  of  a  desperate  sickness,  ‘‘whereof  the 
physicians  were  at  the  farthest  end  of  their 
studies”  (no  great  way  to  go  in  those  days) 

“  to  find  the  cause,  and  at  a  nonplus  for  the 
cure.” 

Raleigh  (this  is  Sir  Anthony  Welden’s  ac¬ 
count)  asks  for  his  reward  only  justice.  Will 
the  Queen  ask  that  certain  lords  may  be 
sent  to  examine  Cobham,  “  whether  he  had 
at  any  time  accused  Sir  Walter  of  any  trea¬ 
son  under  his  hand”?  Six  are  sent;  Salis¬ 
bury  among  them.  Cobham  answers, 
“Never;  nor  could  I:  that  villain  Wade 
often  solicited  me,  and  not  so  prevailing,  got 
me  by  a  trick  to  write  my  name  on  a  piece 
of  white  paper.  So  that  if  a  charge  came 
under  my  hand,  it  was  forged  by  that  villain 
Wade,  by  writing  something  above  my  hand, 
without  my  consent  or  knowledge.”  They 
return.  Salisbury  acts  as  spokesman ;  and 
has  his  equivocation  ready.  “  Sir,  my  Lord 
Cobham  has  made  good  all  that  ever  he 
wrote  or  said  ;”  having,  by  his  own  account, 
written  nothing  but  his  name.  This  is  Sir 
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Anthony  VVelden’s  story.  One  hopes,  for 
the  six  brdii  sake,  it  may  not  be  true  ;  but 
we  can  see  no  reason,  in  the  morality  of 
James’s  court,  why  it  should  not  have  been. 

So  Raleigh  must  remain  where  he  is,  and 
work  on.  And  he  does  work.  As  his  cap¬ 
tivity  becomes  more  and  more  hopeless,  so 
comes  out  more  and  more  the  stateliness, 
self-help,  and  energy  of  the  man.  Till  now 
he  has  played  with  his  pen  :  now  he  will  use 
it  in  earnest ;  and  use  it  as  perhaps  no  prison¬ 
er  ever  did.  Many  a  go^  book  has  been 
written  in  a  dungeon.  Don  Quixote,  the 
Pilgrim’s  Progress:  beautiful  each  in  its 
way,  and  destined  to  immortality  :  but  none 
like  the  History  of  the  World,  the  most  God¬ 
fearing  and  God-seeing  history  which  we  know 
of  among  human  writings.  Of  Raleigh’s  prison 
works  we  have  no  space  to  speak,  save  to  say, 
that  there  is  one  fault  in  them.  They  are  writ¬ 
ten  thirty  years  too  late;  they  express  the  creed 
of  a  buried  generation,  of  the  men  who  de6ed 
Spain  in  the  name  of  a  God  of  righteousnees, 
— not  of  men  who  cringe  before  her  in  the 
name  of  a  god  of  power  and  cunning.  The 
captive  eagle  has  written  with  a  quill  from 
bis  own  wing — a  quill  which  has  been  wont 
ere  now  to  soar  to  heaven.  Every  line 
smacks  of  the  memories  of  Nombre  and  of 
'  Zutphen,  of  Tilbury  Fort  and  of  Calais  Roads ; 
and  many  a  gray-headed  veteran,  as  he  read 
them,  must  have  turned  away  his  face  to  hide 
the  noble  tears,  as  Ulysses  from  Demodocus 
when  he  sang  the  song  of  Troy.  So  there 
sits  Raleigh,  like  the  prophet  of  old,  in  his 
lonely  tower  above  the  Thames,  watching 
the  darkness  gather  upon  the  land  year  by 
year,  “  like  the  morning  spread  over  the 
mountains,”  the  darkness  which  comes  before 
the  dawn  of  the  Day  of  The  Lord  ;  which  he 
shall  never  see  on  earth,  thought  it  be  very 
near  at  hand ;  and  asks  of  each  new-comer. 
Watchman,  what  of  the  night? 

But  there  is  one  bright  point  at  least  in  the 
darkness  ;  one  on  whom  Sleigh’s  eyes,  and 
those  of  all  England,  are  6xed  in  boundless 
hope ;  one  who,  by  the  sympathy  which  at¬ 
tracts  all  noble  natures  to  each  other,  clings 
to  the  hero  utterly ;  Henry,  the  Crown 
Prince.  “  No  king  but  my  father  would 
keep  such  a  bird  in  a  cage.”  The  noble  lad 
tries  to  open  the  door  for  the  captive  eagle  ; 
^  but  in  vain.  At  least  he  will  make  what  use 
he  can  of  bis  wisdom.  He  asks  him  for  ad¬ 
vice  about  the  new  ship  he  is  building,  and 
has  a  simple,  practical  letter  in  return,  and 
over  and  above  probably  the  two  pamphlets, 
“  Of  the  Invention  of  Ships,”  and  “  Obser¬ 
vations  on  the  Navy  and  Sea  Service  which 
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the  Prince  will  never  see.  In  1611  he  asks 
Raleigh’s  advice  about  the  foolish  double 
marriage  with  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Savoy,  and  receives  for  answer  two  plmn- 
spoken  discourses  as  full  of  historical  learn¬ 
ing  as  of  practical  sound  sense. 

These  are  bene6ts  which  must  be  repaid. 
The  father  will  repay  them  hereafter  in  his 
own  way.  In  the  meanwhile  the  son  does 
so  in  his  way,  by  soheiung  the  Sherborne  es¬ 
tate  as  for  himself,  intending  to  restore  it  to 
Raleigh.  He  succeeds.  Carr  is  bought  off 
for  £2.5,000,  where  Lady  Raleigh  had  been 
bought  off  with  £8000;  but  neither  Raleigh 
nor  his  widow  will  ever  be  the  better  for  that 
bargain,  and  Carr  will  get  Sherborne  back 
again,  and  probably,  in  the  king's  silly  dot¬ 
age,  keep  the  £25,000  also. 

For,  as  we  said,  the  Day  of  The  Lord  is 
at  hand  ;  and  he  whose  virtues  might  have 
postponed  it  most  be  taken  away,  that  ven¬ 
geance  may  fall  where  vengeance  is  due,  and 
men  may  know  that  verily  there  is  a  God 
who  judgeih  the  earth. 

In  November  1612  Prince  Henry  falls 
sick. 

When  he  is  at  the  last  gasp,  the  poor 
Queen  sends  to  Raleigh  for  some  of  the  same 
cordial  which  had  cured  her.  Medicine  is 
sent,  with  a  tender  letter,  as  it  well  might 
be  ;  fur  Raleigh  knew  how  much  hung,  not 
only  for  himself,  but  for  England,  on  the 
cracking  threads  of  that  fair  young  life.  It  is 
questioned  at  6rst  whether  it  shall  be  admin¬ 
istered.  ‘‘The  cordial,”  Raleigh  says,  “  will 
cure  him  or  any  other  of  a  fever,  except  in 
case  of  poison.” 

The  cordial  is  administered:  but  it  comes 
too  late.  The  Prince  dies,  and  with  him  the 
hopes  of  all  good  men. 

*  *  «  »  • 

At  last  after  twelve  years  of  prison,  Ra¬ 
leigh  is  free.  He  is  sixty-six  years  old  now, 
gray-headed  and  worn  down  by  conBnement, 
study,  and  want  of  exercise :  but  be  will  not 
remember  that 

“  Still  in  his  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.” 

Now  for  Guiana,  at  last !  which  he  has  never 
forgotten ;  to  which  be  has  been  sending, 
with  his  slender  means,  ship  after  ship  to 
keep  the  Indians  in  hope. 

He  is  freed  in  March.  At  once  he  is  busy 
at  his  project.  In  August  he  has  obtained 
the  King  8  commission,  by  the  help  of  Sir 
Ralph  Winwood,  Secretary  of  State,  who 
seems  to  have  believed  in  Ilaleigh.  At  least 
Raleigh  believed  in  him.  In  March  next 
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year  he  has  sailed,  and  with  him  thirteen 
ships,  and  more  than  a  hundred  knights  and 
gentlemen,  and  among  them,  strange  to  say. 
Sir  Warham  St.  Leger.  Can  this  be  the 
quondam  Marshal  of  Munster,  under  whom 
Raleigh  served  at  Smerwick,  six-and- thirty 
years  ago  1  The  question  can  hardly  be  an¬ 
swered  but  by  reference  to  Lord  Doneraile’s 
pedigree ;  but  we  know  of  no  other  Sir  War- 
ham  among  the  St.  Legers.  And  if  it  be  so, 
it  is  a  strong  argument  in  Raleigh’s  favor 
that  a  man  once  his  superior  in  command,  and 
now  probably  long  past  seventy,  should  keep 
his  laith  in  Raleigh  after  all  his  reverses. 
Nevertheless,  the  mere  fact  of  an  unpardoned 
criminal,  said  to  be  **  non  ens’’  in  law,  being 
able  in  a  few  months  to  gather  round  him 
such  a  party,  is  proof  patent  of  what  slender 
grounds  there  are  for  calling  Raleigh  sus¬ 
pected”  and  “  unpopular.” 

Rut  he  does  nut  sail  without  a  struggle  or 
two.  James  is  too  proud  to  allow  his  heir 
to  match  with  any  but  a  mighty  king,  is  in¬ 
fatuated  about  the  Spanish  marriage;  and 
Gondomar  is  with  him,  playing  with  his 
hopes  and  with  his  fears  also. 

The  people  are  furious ;  and  have  to  be 
silenced  again  ard  again ;  there  is  even  fear 
of  rioting.  The  charming  and  smooth¬ 
tongued  Gondomar  can  hate ;  and  can  re¬ 
venge,  too.  Five  ’prentices,  who  have  in¬ 
sulted  him  for  striking  a  little  child,  are  im¬ 
prisoned  and  6ned  several  hundred  pounds 
each.  And  as  fur  hating  Raleigh,  Gondomar 
had  been  no  Spaniard  (to  let  alone  the  pri¬ 
vate  reasons  which  some  have  supposed) 
had  he  not  hated  Spain’s  ancient  scourge 
and  unswerving  enemy.  He  comes  to  James, 
complaining  that  Riileigh  is  about  to  break 
the  peace  with  Spain.  Nothing  is  to  be  re- 
funed  him  which  can  further  the  one  darling 
fancy  of  James;  and  Raleigh  has  to  give  in 
writing  the  number  of  his  ships,  men,  and 
ordnance,  and,  moreover,  the  name  of  the 
country  and  the  very  river  whither  he  is  go¬ 
ing.  'ITiis  paper  was  given,  Carew  Raleigh 
asserts  positively,  under  James’s  solemn 
promise  not  to  reveal  it;  and  Raleigh  him¬ 
self  seems  to  have  believed  that  it  was  to  be 
kept  private ;  for  be  writes  afterwards  to 
Secretary  Winwood  in  a  tone  of  astonishment 
and  indignation,  that  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  his  paper  had  been  sent  on.to  the 
King  of  Spain,  before  he  sailed  from  the 
Thames.  Winwood  could  have  told  him  as 
much  already  ;  for  Buckingham  had  written 
to  Winwood,  on  March  28,  to  ask  him  why 
he  had  not  been  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
“  to  acquaint  him  with  the  order  taken  by 


his  Majesty  about  Sir  W.  R’s  voyage.”  But 
however  unwilling  the  Secretary  (as  one  of 
the  furtherers  of  the  voyage)  may  have  been 
to  meddle  in  the  matter,  Gondomar  had  had 
news  enough  from  another  source  ;  perhaps 
from  James’s  own  mouth.  For  the  6rst  let¬ 
ter  to  the  West  Indies,  about  Raleigh,  was 
dated  from  Madrid,  March  19;  and  most 
remarkable  it  is,  that  in  James’s  “  Declara¬ 
tion,”  or  rather  apology,  for  his  own  conduct, 
no  mention  whatsoever  is  made  of  his  having 
given  information  to  Gondomar. 

Gondomar  offered,  says  James,  to  let  Ra¬ 
leigh  go  with  one  or  two  ships  only.  He 
might  work  a  mine,  and  that  the  King  of 
Spain  should  give  him  a  safe  convoy  home 
with  all  his  gold.  How  kind  !  And  how 
likely  would  Raleigh  and  bis  fellow  adven¬ 
turers  have  been  to  accept  such  an  offer  ; 
how  likely,  too,  to  6nd  men  who  would  sail 
with  them  on  such  an  errand,  to  be  flayed 
alive,”  as  many  who  travelled  to  the  Indies 
of  late  years  had  been,  or  to  have  their 
throats  cut,  tied  back  to  back,  after  trading 
unarmed  and  peaceably  for  a  month,  as  thir¬ 
ty-six  of  Raleigh’s  men  had  been  but  two  or 
three  years  before  In  that  very  Orinoco.  So 
James  is  forced  to  let  the  large  fleet  go ;  and 
to  let  it  go  well  armed  also ;  for  the  plain 
reason,  that  otherwise  it  dare  not  go  at  all ; 
and  in  the  meanwhile,  letters  aie  sent  from 
Spain,  in  which  the  Spaniards  call  the  fleet 
"  English  enemies,”  and  ships  and  troops  are 
moved  up  as  fast  as  possible  from  the  Span¬ 
ish  main. 

But,  say  some,  James  was  as  much  justifled 
in  telling  Gondomar,  and  the  Spaniards  in 
defending  themselves.  On  the  latter  point 
there  is  no  doubt. 

“  They  may  get  who  have  the  will. 

And  they  may  keep  who  can.” 

But  it  does  seem  hard  on  Raleigh,  after  hav¬ 
ing  labored  in  this  Guiana  business  for 
years  ;  after  having  spent  his  money  in  vain 
attempts  to  deliver  these  Guianians  from 
their  oppressors.  It  is  hard,  and  he  feels  it 
so.  He  sees  that  he  is  not  trusted  ;  that, 
as  James  himself  confesses,  his  pardon  is 
refused  simply  to  keep  a  hold  on  him  ;  that, 
if  he  fails,  he  is  ruined. 

Ashe  well  asks  afterward,  *‘If  the  king 
did  not  think  that  Guiana  was  his,  why  let 
me  go  thither  at  all  ?  He  knows  that  it  was 
his  by  the  law  of  nations,  for  he  made  Mr. 
Harcourt  a  grant  of  part  of  it.  If  it  be,  as 
Gondomar  says,  the  King  of  Spain’s,  then  I 
had  no  more  right  to  work  a  mine  in  it  than 
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to  burn  a  town.”  Argument  which  seems  to 
U3  unanswerable.  But,  says  James,  and 
o.hers  with  him,  he  was  forbid  to  meddle 
with  any  country  occupate  or  possessed  by 
Spaniards.  Southey,  too,  blames  him  severely 
for  not  having  told  James  that  the  country 
was  already  settled  by  the  Spaniards.  We 
can  excuse  Southey,  but  not  James,  for  over¬ 
looking  the  broad  fact,  that  all  England  knew 
it ;  that  if  they  did  not,  Gondomar  would 
have  taken  care  to  tell  them ;  and  that  he 
could  not  go  to  Guiani  without  meddling 
with  Spaniards.  His  former  voyages  and 
publications  made  no  secret  of  it.  On  the 
contrary,  one  chief  argument  for  the  plan  had 
been  all  through,  the  delivery  of  the  Indians 
from  these  very  Spaniards,  who,  though  they 
could  not  conquer  them,  ill  used  them  in 
every  way ;  and  in  his  agreement  with  the 
Lords  about  the  Guiani  voyage  in  1611,  he 
makes  especial  mention  of  the  very  place, 
which  will  soon  611  such  a  part  in  our  story, 
“  San  Thome  where  the  Spaniards  inhabit,” 
and  tells  the  Lords  whom  to  ask,  as  to  the 
number  of  men  who  will  be  wanted  “to  secure 
Keymish’s  passage  to  the  mine  ”  against  these 
very  Spaniards. 

The  plain  fact  is,  that  Raleigh  went,  with 
his  eyes  open,  to  take  possession  of  a  country 
to  which  he  believed  that  he  and  King  James 
had  a  right,  and  that  James  and  his  favoiites, 
when  they,  as  he  pleads,  might  have  stopped 
him  by  a  word,  let  him  go,  knowing  as  well 
as  the  Spaniards  what  he  intended;  for  what 
purpose,  but  to  have  an  excuse  for  the  trag- 
edy  which  ended  all,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 
“  It  is  evident,”  says  Sir  Richard  Schom- 
burgk,  “  that  they  winked  at  consequences 
which  they  mu^t  have  foreseen.” 

And  here  Mr.  Napier,  on  the  authority  of 
Count  Desmarets,  brings  a  grave  charge 
against  Raleigh.  Raleigh,  in  his  apology, 
protests  that  he  only  saw  Desmarets  once  on 
board  of  his  vessel.  Desmarets  says  in  his 
despatches,  that  he  was  on  board  of  Ijer 
several  time?,  (whether  he  saw  Raleigh  or 
not  more  than  once  does  not  appear,)  and 
that  Raleigh  complained  to  him  of  having 
been  unjustly  imprisoned,  stripped  of  his 
estate,  and  so  forth,  (which,  indeed,  was  true 
enough,)  and  that  he  was  on  that  account 
resolved  to  abandon  his  country,  and,  if  the 
expedition  succeeded,  offer  himself  and  the 
fruit  of  his  labor  to  the  King  of  France. 

If  this  be  true,  Raleigh  was  very  wrong. 
But  Sir  Richard  Schomburgk  points  out  that 
this  passage,  which  Mr.  Napier  says  occurs 
in  the  last  despatch,  was  written  a  month 
after  Rnleigh  had  sailed ;  and  that  the  pre¬ 


vious  despatch,  written  only  four  days  after 
Raleigh  sailed,  says  nothing  about  the  matter. 
So  that  it  could  not  have  been  a  very  import¬ 
ant  or  6xed  resoloution  on  Raleigh’s  part,  if 
it  was  only  to  be  recollected  a  month  after. 
We  do  not  say  (as  Sir  Richard  Schomburgk 
is  very  much  inclined  to  do)  that  it  was  alto¬ 
gether  a  bubble  of  French  fancy.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  and  natural  enough  that  Raleigh,  in  his 
just  rage,  6nding  that  James  was  betiaying 
him,  and  sending  him  out  with  a  halter  round 
his  neck,  to  all  but  certain  ruin,  did  say  wild 
words — that  it  was  better  for  him  to  serve 
the  Frenchman  than  such  a  master — that 
perhaps  he  might  go  over  to  the  Frenchman 
after  all — or  some  folly  of  the  kind,  in  that 
same  rash  tone  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
got  him  into  trouble  so  often  already  :  and 
so  we  leave  the  matter,  saying,  Beware  of 
making  any  man  an  offender  for  a  word,  much 
less  one  who  is  being  hunted  to  death  in  his 
old  age,  and  knows  it. 

However  this  may  be,  the  fleet  sails,  but 
with  no  bright  auguries.  The  mass  of  the 
sailors  are  a  “  scum  of  men they  are  mu¬ 
tinous  and  troublesome ;  and  wl^at  is  worse, 
have  got  among  them  (as,  perhaps,  they 
were  intended  to  have)  the  notion  that 
Raleigh’s  being  still  non  ens  in  law  absolves 
tht-m  from  obeying  him  when  they  do  not 
choose,  and  permits  them  to  say  of  him  be¬ 
hind  his  back  what  they  list.  They  have 
long  delays  at  Plymouth.  Sir  Warham’s 
ship  cannot  get  out  of  the  Thames.  Penn¬ 
ington,  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  “  cannot  redeem 
his  bread  from  the  bakers,”  and  has  to  ride 
back  to  London  to  get  money  from  Lady 
Raleigh.  The  poor  Lady  has  it  not,  and 
gives  a  note  of  hand  to  Mr.  Wood  of  Ports¬ 
mouth.  Alas  for  her!  She  has  sunk  her 
£8000,  and,  besides  that,  sold  her  Wickham 
estate  for  £2500 ;  and  all  is  on  board  the 
fleet.  “  A  hundred  pieces  ”  are  all  the 
money  the  hapless  pair  had  left  on  earth. and 
they  have  parted  them  togetlier.  Raleigh 
has  6fty-6ve,  and  she  forty-flve,  till  God  send 
it  back — if,  indeed,  he  ever  send  if.  The 
star  ir  sinking  low  in  the  west.  Trouble  on 
trouble.  Sir  John  Fane  has  neither  men  nor 
money;  Captain  Witney  has  not  provisions 
enough,  and  Raleigh  has  to  sell  his  plate  in 
Plymouth  to  help  him.  Courage  !  one  last 
struggle  to  redeem  his  good  name  I 

Then  storms  oft'  Scilly — a  pinnace  is  sunk ; 
faithful  Captain  King  driven  back  into  Bris¬ 
tol  ;  the  rest  have  lo  lie  by  awhile  in  some 
Irish  port  for  a  fair  wind.  Then  Bailey  de¬ 
serts  with  the  Southampton  at  the  Canaries; 
then  “  unnatural  weather,”  so  that  a  fourteen 
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days’  voyage  takes  forty  days.  Then  “  the 
distemper”  breaks  out  under  the  line.  The 
simple  diary  of  that  sad  voyage  still  remains, 
full  of  curious  and  valuable  nautical  hints  ; 
but  recording  the  loss  of  friend  on  friend, 
four  or  hve  officers,  and,  to  our  great  grief, 
our  principal  refiner,  Mr.  Fowler.  “  Crab 
my  old  servant."  Next,  a  lamentable  twenty- 
four  hours,  in  which  they  lose  Pigott  the 
lieutenant  general,  “  mine  honest  frinde  Mr. 
John  Talbot,  one  that  had  lived  with  me 
a  leven  yeeres  in  the  Tower,  an  excellent 
general  skoller,  and  a  faithful  and  true  man 
as  ever  lived,”  with  two  “  very  fair  condition¬ 
ed  gentlemen,”  and  "  mine  own  cook  Francis.” 
Then  more  officers  and  men,  and  my  “  cusen 
Payton.”  Then  the  water  is  near  spent,  and 
they  are  forced  to  come  to  half-allowance,  till 
they  save  and  drink  greedily  whole  canfuls 
of  the  bitter  rain  water.  At  last  Raleigh’s 
own  turn  comes ;  running  on  deck  in  a  squall, 
he  gets  wet  through,  and  has  twenty  days  of 
burning  fever ;  “  never  man  suffered  a  more 
furious  heat,”  during  which  he  eats  nothing 
but  now  and  then  a  stewed  prune. 

At  last  they  make  the  land,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Urapoho,  far  south  of  their  intended 
goal.  They  ask  for  Leonard  the  Indian,  "  who 
lived  with  me  in  England  three  or  four  years, 
the  same  m  in  that  took  Mr.  Harcourt’s  bro¬ 
ther,  and  fifty  men,  when  they  were  in  ex¬ 
treme  distress,  and  had  no  means  to  live 
there  but  by  the  help  of  this  Indian,  whom 
they  made  believe  that  they  were  my  men 
but  the  faithful  Indian  is  gone  up  the  country, 
and  they  stood  away  for  Cayenne,  ”  where 
the  cacique  (Harry)  was  also  my  servant,  and 
had  lived  with  me  in  the  Tower  two  years." 

Courage  once  more,  brave  old  heart !  Here, 
at  least,  thou  art  among  friends,  who  know 
thee  for  what  thou  art,  and  lo;>k  out  longingly 
for  thee  as  their  deliverer. 

Courage!  for  thou  art  in  fairyland  once 
more ;  the  land  of  boundless  hope  and  possi¬ 
bility.  Though  England  and  England’s  heart 
be  changed,  yet  God’.s  earih  endures,  and  the 
harvest  is  still  here,  waiting  to  be  reaped  by 
those  who  dare.  Twenty  stormy  years  may 
have  changed  thee,  but  they  have  not  chang¬ 
ed  the  fairyland  of  thy  prison  dreams.  Still 
the  mighty  Ceiba  trees  with  their  silk  pods 
tower  on  the  palm-fringed  islets ;  still  the 
dark  mangrove  thickets  guard  the  mouths  of 
unknown  streams,  whose  granite  sands  are  rich 
with  gold.  Friendly  Indians  come,  and  Harry 
(an  old  friend)  with  them,  bringing  maize, 
peccari  pork,  and  armadillos,  plantains  and 
pine  apples,  and  all  eat  and  gather  strength  ; 
and  Raleigh  writes  home  to  his  wife,  “  to  say 


that  I  may  yet  be  king  of  the  Indians  here, 
were  a  vanity.  But  my  name  hath  lived 
among  them” — as  well  it  might.  For  many 
a  year  those  simple  hearts  shall  look  for  him 
in  vain,  and  more  than  two  centuries  and  a 
half  afterwards,  dim  traditions  of  the  great 
white  chief  who  bade  them  stand  out  to  the 
last  ag  linst  the  Spaniards,  and  he  would  come 
and  dwell  among  them,  shall  linger  among 
the  Carib  tribes  ;  even,  say  some,  the  tattered 
relics  of  an  English  flag,  which  he  left  among 
them  that  they  might  distinguish  his  coun¬ 
trymen. 

Happy  for  him  had  he  staid  there  in¬ 
deed,  and  been  their  king.  How  easy  for 
him  to  have  grown  old  in  peace  at  Cayenne. 
But  no;  he  must  on  for  honor’s  sake,  and 
bring  home  if  it  were  but  a  basket  full  of  that 
ore,  to  show  the  king,  that  he  may  save  his 
credit.  And  he  has  promised  Arundel  that 
he  will  return.  And  return  he  will.  So  on¬ 
ward  he  goes  to  the  "  Triangle  Islands.” 
There  he  sends  off  five  small  vessels  for  Orino¬ 
co,  with  400  men.  The  faithful  Keymis  has 
to  command  and  guide  the  expedition.  Sir 
Warham  is  lying  ill  of  the  fever,  all  but  dead  ; 
so  George  Raleigh  is  sent  in  his  place  as  ser¬ 
geant-major,  and  with  him  five  land  companies, 
one  of  which  is  commanded  by  young  Wal¬ 
ter,  Raleigh’s  son ;  another  by  a  Captain 
Parker,  of  whom  we  shall  have  a  word  to 
say  presently. 

Keymii’s  orders  are  explicit.  He  is  to  go 
up  ;  find  the  mine,  and  open  it ;  and  if  the 
Spaniards  attack  him,  repel  force  by  force: 
but  he  is  to  avoid,  if  possible,  an  encounter 
with  them :  not  for  fear  of  breaking  the  peace, 
but  because  he  has  “  a  scum  of  men,  a  few 
gentlemen  excepted,  and  I  would  not  for  all 
the  world  receive  a  blow  from  ihs  Spaniards 
to  the  dishonor  of  our  nation."  There  we 
have  no  concealment  of  hostile  instructions, 
any  more  than  in  Raleigh’s  admirable  instruc¬ 
tions  to  his  fleet,  which  after  laying  down 
excellent  laws  for  morality,  religion,  and  dis¬ 
cipline,  goes  on  with  clause  after  clause  as  to 
what  is  to  be  done  if  they  meet  “  the  enemy.” 
What  enemy  ?  Why,  all  Spanish  ships  which 
sail  the  seas  ;  and  who,  if  they  happen  to  be 
sufficiently  numerous,  will  assuredly  attack, 
sink,  burn,  and  destroy  Raleigh’s  whole  squad¬ 
ron,  for  daring  to  sail  for  that  continent  which 
Spain  claims  as  its  own. 

Raleigh  runs  up  the  coast  to  Trinidad,  and 
in  through  the  serpent’s  mouth,  round  Punto 
Gallo  to  the  famous  lake  of  Pitch,  where  all 
recruit  themselves  with  fish  and  armadillos, 
pheasants  (Penelope  Cristata),  palmitos  and 
guavas,  and  await  the  return  of  the  expedi- 
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^  tion  from  the  last  day  of  December  to  the 

j  middle  of  February,  They  see  something  of 

;  the  Spaniards  meanwhile,  and  what  they  see 

i|  is  characteristic.  Sir  John  Ferns  is  sent  up 

.  to  the  Spanish  town,  to  try  if  they  will  trade 

•  for  tobacco.  The  Spaniards  parley,  in  the 

midst  of  the  parley  pour  a  volley  of  musketry 
;  into  them  at  forty  paces,  yet  hurt  never  a  man, 

and  send  therQ  off  calling  them  thieves  and 
,  traitors.  Fray  Simon’s  Spanish  account  of 

the  matter  is,  that  Raleigh  intended  to  dis¬ 
embark  his  men,  that  they  might  march  in¬ 
land  on  San  Joseph,  llow  he  found  out  the 
fact  remains  to  be  proved.  In  the  meanwhile, 
we  shall  prefer  believing  that  Raleigh  is  not 
likely  to  have  told  a  lie  for  his  own  private 
amusement  in  his  own  private  diary.  We 
cannot  blame  the  Spaniards  much  :  the  ad¬ 
vices  from  Spain  are  suilicient  to  explain 
their  hostility. 

On  the  29 ih  the  Spaniards  attack  three 
men  and  a  boy  who  are  ashore  boiling  the 
fossil  pitch;  kill  one  man  and  carry  off  the 
boy.  Raleigh,  instead  of  going  up  to  the 
Spanish  port  and  demanding  satisfaction,  as 
he  would  have  been  justihed  in  doing  after 
this  second  outrage,  remains  quietly  where  he 
is,  expecting  daily  to  be  attacked  by  Spanish 
armadas,  and  resolved  to  ‘‘burn  by  their 
sides.”  Happily,  or  unhappily,  he  escapes 
them.  Probably  he  thinks  they  wait  for  him 
at  Margarita,  expecting  him  to  range  the 
Spanish  Main. 

At  last  the  weary  days  of  sickness  and 
anxiety  succeed  to  days  of  terror.  On  the  1st 
of  February  a  strange  report  comes  by  an 
Indian.  An  inland  savage  has  brought 
strange  and  contradictory  news  down  the 
river,  that  San  Thom6  is  sacked,  the  gover¬ 
nor  and  two  Spanish  captains  slain,  (names 
given,)  and  two  English  Captains,  nameless. 
After  this  entry  follow  a  few  confused  ones, 
set  down  as  happening  in  January,  as  to  at¬ 
tempts  to  extract  the  truth  from  the  Indians 
and  negligence  of  the  mariners,  who  are  dili¬ 
gent  in  nothing  but  pillaging  and  stealing. — 
And  so  ends  abruptly  this  sad  document. 

The  truth  comes  at  last ;  but  when,  does 
not  appear,  in  a  letter  from  Keymis,  dated 
January  8.  S  in  Thom6  has  been  stormed, 
sacked,  and  burnt.  Four  rehners’  houses 
were  found  in  it ;  the  best  in  the  town ;  so 
that  the  Spaniards  have  been  mining  there : 
but  no  coin  or  bullion,  except  a  little  plate. 
One  English  captain  is  killed,  and  that  cap¬ 
tain  is  Walter  Raleigh,  his  6rst-bom.  He 
died  leading  them  on,  when  some,  “  more 
careful  of  valor  and  safety,  began  to  recoil 
shamefully.”  His  last  words  were,  “  Lord 
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have  mercy  on  me,  and  pro^r  our  enter¬ 
prise."  A  Spanish  Captain,  Erinetta,  struck 
him  done  with  the  butt  of  a  musket  after  he 
had  received  a  bullet.  John  Pleasing  ton,  his 
sergeant,  avenged  him  by  running  Erinetta 
thiough  with  his  halbert. 

Keymis  has  not  yet  been  to  the  mine :  he 
could  not,  "by  reason  of  the  murmurings, 
discords,  and  vexations but  he  will  go  at 
once,  make  trial  of  the  mine,  and  come  down 
to  Trinidad  by  the  Macareo  mouth.  He  sends 
a  parcel  of  scattered  pipers  (probably  among 
them  the  three  letters  from  the  King  of 
Spain),  a  roll  of  tobacco,  a  tortoise,  some 
oranges  and  lemons.  “  Praying  God  to  give 
you  health  and  strength  of  body,  and  a  mind 
armed  against  all  extremities,  I  rest  ever  to 
be  commanded,  your  lordship’s,  Keymish” 

"  Oh  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son,  would 
God  I  had  died  for  thee !”  But  weeping  it 
in  vain.  The  noble  lad  sleeps  there  under 
the  palm  trees,  beside  the  mighty  tropic 
stream,  while  the  fair  Basset,  "  his  bride  in 
the  sight  of  God,”  recks  not  of  him  as  she 
wanders  in  the  woods  of  Umberleigh,  wife  to 
the  son  of  Raleigh’s  deadliest  foe.  Raleigh, 
Raleigh,  surely  God’s  blessing  is  not  on  this 
voyage  of  thine.  Surely  He  hath  set  thy 
misdeeds  before  him,  and  thy  secret  sins  in 
the  light  of  His  countenance. 

Another  blank  of  misery  :  but  his  honor  is 
still  safe.  Keymis  will  return  with  that  gold 
ore,  that  pledge  of  his  good  faith  for  which 
he  has  ventured  all.  Surely  God  will  let 
that  come  after  all,  now  that  he  has  paid  as 
its  price  bis  first-born’s  blood  !  .  . 

At  last  Keymis  returns  with  thinned  num¬ 
bers.  All  are  weary,  spirit-broken,  discon- 
contented,  mutinous.  W here  is  the  gold  ore  ? 

There  is  none.  Keymis  has  never  been  to 
the  mine  after  all.  His  companions  curse 
him  as  a  traitor  who  has  helped  Raleigh  to 
deceive  them  into  ruin ;  the  mine  is  imaginary 
— a  lie.  The  crews  are  ready  to  break  into 
open  mtitiny  ;  after  awhile  they  will  do  so. 

Yes,  God  is  setting  this  man’s  secret  sins  in 
the  light  of  his  countenance.  If  he  has  been 
ambitious,  his  ambition  has  punished  itself 
now.  If  he  has  cared  more  for  his  own  honor 
than  for  his  wife  and  children,  that  sin  too  has 
punished  itself.  If  be  has  (which  we  affirm  not) 
tampered  with  truth  for  the  sake  of  what 
seemed  to  him  noble  and  just  ends,  that  too  has 
punished  itself ;  for  his  men  do  not  trust  him. 
if  he  has  (which  we  affirm  not)  done  any 
wrong  in  that  matter  of  Cobham,  that  too 
has  punished  itself ;  for  his  men,  counting 
him  as  "  non  ens  ”  in  law,  will  not  respect 
or  obey  him.  If  he  has  spoken  after  his  old 
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fashion,  rash  and  exaggerated  words,  and 
goes  on  speaking  them,  even  though  it  be 
through  tl>e  pressure  of  despair,  that  too 
shall  punish  itself ;  and  for  every  idle  word 
that  he  shall  say,  God  will  bring  him  into 
judgment.  And  why.  but  because  he  is  no¬ 
ble  ?  Why,  but  because  he  is  nearer  to  God 
bv  a  whole  heaven  than  Buckingham's  Henry 
liowards,  Salisburys,  and  others  whom  God 
lets  fatten  on  their  own  sins,  having  no  un¬ 
derstanding.  because  they  are  in  honor,  and 
have  children  at  their  heart’s  desire,  and  leave 
ihe  rest  of  their  substance  to  their  babes  ? 
Not  so  does  God  deal  with  His  elect,  when 
they  will  try  to  worship  at  once  self  and 
Him  ;  he  requires  truth  in  the  inward  part*, 
and  will  puige  them  till  they  are  true,  and 
single-eyed,  and  full  of  light. 

Key  mis  returns  with  the  wreck  of  his 
party.  The  scene  between  him  and  Raleigh 
may  be  guessed.  Ke}  mis  has  excuse  on 
excuse.  He  could  not  get  obeyed  after 
young  Raleigh’s  death :  he  expected  to  6nd 
that  ^'ir  Walter  was  either  dead  of  his  sick¬ 
ness,  or  of  grief  for  his  son.  and  had  no  wish  . 
"  to  enrich  a  company  of  rascals  who  made 
no  account  of  him.”  He  dare  not  go  up  to 
the  mine  because,  (and  here  Raleigh  thinks 
his  excuse  fair,)  the  fugitive  Spaniards  lay  in 
the  craggy  woods  through  which  he  would 
have  to  puss,  and  that  he  had  not  men  enough 
even  to  hold  the  town  securely.  If  he 
reached  the  mine,  and  left  a  company  there, 
he  had  no  provisions  for  them  ;  and  he  dared 
not  send  backward  and  forward  to  the  town, 
while  the  Spaniards  were  in  the  woods.  The 
warnings  sent  by  Gondomar  had  undone  all, 
and  James’s  treachery  had  done  its  work. 
So  Ke}  mis  “  thinking  it  a  greater  error,  (so 
he  said,)  to  discover  the  mine  to  the  Span¬ 
iards,  than  to  excuse  himself  to  the  Com¬ 
pany,  said  that  he  cculd  not  6nd  it.”  From 
all  which,  one  thing  at  least  is  evident,  that 
Keymis  believed  in  the  existence  of  the  mine. 

Raleigh  “  rejects  these  fancies  tells  him 
before  divers  gentlemen,  that  "  a  blind  man 
might  6nd  it,  by  the  marks  which  Keymis 
himself  had  set  down  under  his  hand  that 
“  his  case  of  losing  so  many  men  in  the 
woods,”  was  a  mere  pretence  :  after  Walter 
Was  blain,  he  knew  that  Keymis  had  no  care 
of  any  man’s  surviving.  “  You  have  undone 
me,  wounded  my  credit  with  the  King,  past 
recovery.”  “As  you  have  followed  your 
own  advice,  and  not  mine,  you  must  satisfy 
his  Majesty.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  do 
it ;  but  I  cannot.”  There  is  no  use  dwelling 
on  such  vain  regrets  and  reproaches.  Ra¬ 
leigh  perhaps  is  bitter,  unjust,  though  we 
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cannot  see  that  he  was ;  as  he  himself  writes 
twice,  to  his  wife  and  to  Sir  Ralph  Winwood, 
his  *'  brains  are  broken.”  He  writes  to  them 
both,  and  re  opens  the  letters  to  add  long 
postscripts,  at  his  wit’s  end.  Keymis  goes 
off ;  spends  a  few  miserable  days ;  and  then 
enters  Raleigh's  cabin.  He  has  written  his 
apology  to  i..ord  Arundel,  and  begs  Raleigh 
to  allow  of  it.  “  No.  You  have  undone  me 
by  your  obstinacy,  I  will  not  favor  or  color 
your  former  folly.”  “  Is  that  your  resolu¬ 
tion,  sir  ?”  “  It  is.”  “  I  know  not  then,  sir, 
what  course  to  take.'*  And  so  he  goes  out, 
and  into  his  own  cabin  overhead.  A  minute 
after,  a  pistol  shot  is  heard.  Raleigh  sends 
up  a  boy  to  know  the  reason.  Keymis  answers 
from  Within,  that  he  has  6red  it  off  because 
it  had  been  long  charged,  and  all  is  quiet. 

Half-an-hour  after,  the  boy  goes  into  the 
cabin.  Keymis  is  lying  on  his  bed,  the  pis¬ 
tol  by  bim.  The  boy  moves  him.  The  pis¬ 
tol  shot  has  broken  a  rib,  and  gone  no  further; 
but  as  the  corpse  is  turned  over,  a  long  knife 
is  buried  in  that  desperate  heart.  Another 
of  the  old  heroes  has  gone  to  his  wild  ac¬ 
count. 

Gradually  drops  of  explanation  ooze  out. 
The  **  Serjeant- Major,  Raleigh’s  nephew, 
and  others,  confess  that  Keymis  told  them 
that  he  could  have  brought  them  in  two 
hours  to  the  mine :  but  as  the  young  heir 
was  slain,  and  his  father  was  unpar^ned, 
and  not  like  to  live,  he  had  no  reason  to  open 
the  mine,  either  for  the  Spaniard  or  the 
King.''  Those  latter  words  are  signiheant. 
What  cared  the  old  Elizabethan  seaman  for 
the  weal  of  such  a  king  ?  And,  indeed, 
what  good  to  such  a  king  would  all  the 
mines  in  Guiana  be?  They  answered  that 
the  King,  nevertheless,  had  “  granted  Ra¬ 
leigh  his  heart’s  desire  under  the  great  seal.” 
lie  replied  that  “  the  grant  to  Raleigh  was 
to  a  man  non  em  in  law,  and  therefore  of  no 
force.”  Here,  too,  James's  policy  has  worked 
well.  How  could  men  dare  or  persevere 
under  such  a  cloud  ?  • 

How,  indeed,  could  they  have  found  heart 
to  sail  at  all  ?  The  only  answer  is,  that  they 
knew  Raleigh  well  enough  to  have  utter  faith 
in  him,  and  that  Keymis  himself  knew  of  the 
mine. 

Puppies  at  home  in  England  gave  out  that 
he  had  killed  himself  from  remorse  at  having 
deceived  so  many  gentlemen  with  an  imagin¬ 
ary  phantom.  Every  one  of  course,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  measure  of  charity,  has  power  and 
li^rty  to  assume  any  motive  which  he  will. 
Ours  is  simply  the  one  which  shows  upon 
the  face  of  the  documents  ;  that  the  old  fol- 
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lower,  devoted  alike  to  the  dead  son  and  to 
the  doomed  father,  feeling  that  he  had,  he 
scarce  knew  how,  failed  in  the  hour  of  need, 
frittered  away  the  last  chance  of  a  naighty 
enterprise,  which  had  been  his  6zed  idea  for 
years,  and  ruined  the  man  whom  be  adored, 
avenged  upon  himself  the  fault  of  having 
disobeyed  orders,  given  peremptorily,  and  to 
be  peremptorily  executed. 

Here,  perhaps,  our  tale  should  end ;  for 
all  beyond  is  but  the  waking  of  the  corpse. 
The  last  death-struggle  of  the  Elizabethan 
heroism  is  over,  and  all  its  remains  vanish 
slowly,  in  an  undigniBed  sickeuing  way.  All 
epics  end  so.  After  the  war  of  Troy,  Achil¬ 
les  must  die  by  coward  Paris’  arrow,  in  some 
mysterious  confused  pitiful  fashion ;  and 
stately  Hecuba  must  rail  herself  into  a  very 
dog,  and  bark  forever  shamefully  around 
lonely  Cynossema.  Young  David  ends  as  a 
dotard — Solomon  as  worse.  Glorious  Alex- 
under  must  die  half  of  fever,  half  of  drunk¬ 
enness,  as  the  fool  dieth.  Charles  the  Vlh, 
having  thrown  away  alt  but  bis  follies,  ends 
in  a  convent,  a  superstitious  imbecile ;  Na¬ 
poleon  squabbles  to  the  last  with  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  about  champagne.  It  must  be  so ; 
and  the  glory  must  be  God’s  alone.  For  in 
great  men,  and  great  times,  there  is  nothing 
good  or  vital,  but  what  is  of  God,  and  not  of 
man’s  self.  And  when  He  taketh  away  that 
divine  breath  they  die,  and  return  again  to 
their  dust.  But  the  earth  does  not  lose ; 
for  when  He  sendeth  forth  His  spirit  they 
live,  and  renew  the  face  of  the  earth.  A 
new  generation  arises,  with  clearer  sight,  with 
fuller  experience,  sometimes  with  nobler  aims ; 
and, — 

“  The  old  order  chan^eth.  giving  place  to  the  new, 

And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways.” 

The  Elizabeth  epic  did  not  end  a  day  too 
soon.  There  was  no  more  life  left  in  it ;  and 
God  bad  something  better  in  store  for  Eng¬ 
land.  Raleigh’s  ideal  was  a  noble  one :  but 
God’s  <va8  nobler  far.  Raleigh  would  have 
made  her  a  gold  kingdom,  like  Spain,  and 
destroyed  her  very  vitals  by  that  gold,  as 
Spain  was  destroyed.  And  all  the  while 
the  great  and  good  God  was  looking  stead¬ 
fastly  upon  that  little  struggling  Virginian 
village,  Raleigh’s  6rst-bom,  forgotten  in  his 
new  mighty  dreams,  and  saying,  '*  Here  will 
I  dwell,  for  I  have  a  delight  therein.”  There, 
and  not  in  Guiana ;  upon  the  simple  tillers 
of  the  soil,  not  among  wild  reckless  gold- 
hunters,  would  His  blessing  rest.  The  very 
coming  darkness  would  bring  brighter  light. 
The  evil  age  itself  would  be  the  parent  of 
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new  good,  and  drive  across  the  seas  stead¬ 
fast  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  generous  Royalist 
Cavaliers,  to  be  the  parents  of  a  mightier  na¬ 
tion  than  has  ever  yet  possessed  the  earth. 
Verily,  God’s  wajs  are  wonderful,  and  his 
counsels  in  the  great  deep. 

So  ends  the  Elizabethan  epic.  Must  we 
follow  the  corpse  to  the  grave  ?  It  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

And  now,  “you  gentlemen  of  England, 
who  sit  at  home  at  ease,”  what  would  you 
have  done  in  like  case?  Your  last  die 
thrown  ;  your  last  stake  lost ;  your  honor,  as 
you  fancy,  stained  forever ;  your  elde^t  son 
dead  in  battle — What  would  you  have  done? 
What  Walter  Raleigh  did  was  this.  He  kept 
his  promise.  He  had  promised  Lord  Arundel 
to  return  to  England  ;  and  return  he  did. 

But  it  is  said,  his  real  intention,  as  he  him¬ 
self  confessed,  was  to  turn  pirate,  and  take 
the  Mexico  fleet. 

'Ihat  wild  thoughts  of  such  a  deed  may 
have  crossed  his  mtnd,  may  have  been  a  ter¬ 
rible  temptation  to  him,  may  even  have  bro¬ 
ken  out  in  hasty  words,  one  does  not  deny. 
He  himself  says  that  he  spoke  of  such  a 
thing,  “to  keep  his  men  together.”  Ail  de¬ 
pends  on  how  the  words  were  spoken.  The 
form  of  the  sentence,  the  tone  of  voice,  is 
everything.  Who  could  blame  him,  if,  seeing 
some  of  the  captains  whom  be  had  most 
trusted  deserting  him,  his  men  heaping  him 
with  every  slander,  and  as  he  solemnly  swore 
on  the  scaffold,  calling  witnesses  thereto  by 
name,  forcing  him  to  take  an  oath  that  he 
would  not  return  to  England  before  they 
would  have  him,  and  locking  him  into  his 
own  cabin — who  could  blame  him,  we  ask, 
for  saying,  in  that  daring  off-hand  way  of 
his,  which  has  so  often  before  got  him  into 
trouble,  “  Come,  my  lads,  do  not  despair. 
If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  there  is  the 
Plate-fleet  to  fall  back  upon”  ?  When  we  re¬ 
member,  too,  that  the  taking  of  the  said  Plate- 
fleet  was,  in  Raleigh’s  eyes,  an  altogether  just 
thing ;  and  that  he  knew  perfectly,  that  if 
he  succeeded  therein,  he  would  be  backed 
by  the  public  opinion  of  all  England,  and 
probably  buy  his  pardon  of  James,  who,  if 
he  loved  Spain  well,  loved  money  better  ;  our 
surprise  rather  is,  that  he  did  not  go  and  do 
it.  As  for  any  meeting  of  captains  in  his 
cabin,  and  serious  proposal  of  such  a  plan, 
we  believe  it  to  be  simply  oue  of  the  innu¬ 
merable  lies  which  James  inserted  in  his  declar¬ 
ation,  gathered  from  the’ tales  of  men,  who 
fearing,  (and  reasonably,)  lest  their  heads 
should  follow  Raleigh’s,  tiied  to  curry  favor 
by  slandering  him.  This  “  Declaration”  has 
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been  so  often  exposed,  that  we  may  safely 
pass  it  by ;  and  pass  by  almost  as  safely, 
the  argument  which  some  have  drawn  from 
a  chance  expression  of  bis  in  his  pathetic 
letter  to  Lady  Raleigh,  in  which  he  hopes 
that  God  would  send  him  somewhat  before 
bis  return."  To  prove  an  intention  of  piracy 
in  the  despairing  words  of  a  ruined  man 
writing  to  comfort  a  ruined  wife  for  the  loss 
of  her  6rst  born,  is  surely  to  deal  out  hard 
measure.  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  us,  if 
all  the  hasty  words  which  woe  has  wrung 
from  our  hearts  are  to  be  so  judged  either 
by  man  or  God ! 

Sir  Julius  Caesar,  again,  one  of  the  com¬ 
mission  appointed  to  examine  him,  informs 
us,  that  on  being  confronted  with  Captains 
St.  Leger  and  Pennington,  he  confessed  that 
he  proposed  the  taking  of  the  Mexico  fleet, 
if  the  mine  failed.  To  which  we  can  only 
answer,  that  all  depends  on  how  the  thing 
was  said,  and  that  this  is  the  last  fact  which 
we  should  And  in  Sir  Julius’s  notes,  which 
are,  it  is  confessed,  so  confused,  obscure,  and 
full  of  gaps,  as  to  be  often  hardly  intelligible. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  Wilson’s  story, 
which  we  agree  with  Mr.  Tytler  in  thinking 
worthless.  Wilson,  it  must  understood,  is 
employed,  after  Raleigh’s  return,  as  a  spy 
upon  him,  which  oflice  he  execu(es,all  confess, 
(and  Wilson  himself  as  much  as  any,)  as  false¬ 
ly,  treacherously,  and  hypocritically  as  did 
ever  sinful  man  ;  and,  inter  alia,  he  has  this, 
“This day  he  told  me  what  discourse  he  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  about  taking  the 
Plate-fleet,  which  he  confessed  he  would 
have  taken  had  he  lighted  on  it.  To  which 
my  Lord  Chancellor  said,  ‘Why,  you  would 
have  been  a  pirate.’  ‘  Oh,’  quoth  he,  *  did 
you  ever  know  of  any  that  were  pirates  for 
millions?  They  only  that  wish  for  small 
things  are  pirates.’  ”  Now,  setting  aside  the 
improbability  that  Raleigh  should  go  out  of 
his  way  to  impeach  himself  to  the  man  whom 
he  must  have  known  was  set  there  to  find 
matter  for  his  death,  all,  we  say,  depends  on 
how  it  was  said.  If  the  Lord  Ctiancellor 
ever  said  to  Raleigh,  “To  take  the  Mexico 
fleet  would  be  piracy,"  it  would  have  been 
just  like  Raleigh  to  give  such  an  answer. 
The  speech  is  a  perfectly  true  one  ;  Raleigh 
knew  the  world,  no  man  better ;  and  saw 
through  its  hollowness,  and  the  cant  and 
hypocrisy  of  his  generation ;  and  he  sardonic¬ 
ally  states  an  undeniable  fact.  He  is  not 
expressing  his  own  morality,  but  that  of  the 
world,  just  as  he  is  doing  in  that  passage  of 
his  apology,  about  which  we  must  complain 
of  Mr.  Napier.  “  It  was  a  maxim  of  his," 


says  Mr.  Napier,  “  that  good  success  admits 
of  no  examination."  This  is  not  fair.  The 
sentence  in  the  original  goes  on,  “  so  the 
contrary  allows  of  no  excuse,  however  rea¬ 
sonable  and  just  whatsoever."  His  argu¬ 
ment  all  through  the  beginning  of  the  apolo¬ 
gy  ,supported  by  instance  on  instance  from  his¬ 
tory,  is, — I  cannot  get  a  just  hearing,  because 
1  have  failed  in  opening  this  mine.  So  it  is  al¬ 
ways.  Glory  covers  the  multitude  of  sins.  But 
a  man  who  has  failed  is  a  fair  mark  for  every 
slanderer,puppy, ignoramus,  discontented  mu¬ 
tineer  ;  as  I  am  now.  What  else,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  could  have  been  his  argu¬ 
ment  ?  Does  Mr.  Napier  really  think  that 
Raleigh,  even  if  in  the  face  of  all  the  noble 
and  pious'  words  which  be  had  written,  he 
held  so  immoral  a  doctrine,  would  hate 
been  shameless  and  senseless  enough  to 
assert  his  own  rascality  in  an  apology  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  most  “  religious"  of  kings  in 
the  most  canting  of  generations? 

But  still  more  astonished  are  we  at  the  use 
which  Mr.  Napier  has  made  of  Captain  Park¬ 
er’s  letter.  The  letter  is  written  by  a  man  in 
a  state  of  frantic  rage  and  disappointment. 
There  never  was  any  mine,  he  believes  now. 
Keymis’s  “  delays  we  found  mere  illusions  ; 
for  he  was  false  to  all  men  and  hateful  to  him¬ 
self,  loathing  to  live  since  be  could  do  no  more 
villany.  I  will  speak  no  more  of  this  hateful 
fellow  to  God  and  man.”  And  it  is  on  the 
testimony  of  a  man  in  this  temper  that  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  “  the  admiral  and  vice- 
admiral,"  Raleigh  and  St.  Leger,  are  going 
to  the  Western  Islands  “  to  look  for  home¬ 
ward-bound  men,”  if,  indeed,  the  looking  for 
homeward-bound  men  means  really  looking 
for  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  not  merely  for  re¬ 
cruits  for  their  crews.  We  never  recollect 
(and  we  have  read  pretty  fully  the  sea-records 
of  those  days)  such  a  synonym  used  either 
for  the  Mexican  or  Indian  fleet.  But  let  this 
be  as  it  may,  the  letter  proves  too  much.  For, 
first,  it  proves  that  whosoever  is  not  going  to 
turn  pirate,  our  calm  and  charitable  friend 
Captain  Parker  is ;  for  “  for  my  part,  by  the 
permission  of  God,  I  will  either  make  a  voy¬ 
age  or  bury  myself  in  the  sea.”  Now,  what 
making  a  voyage  is,  all  men  know ;  and  the 
sum  total  of  the  letter  is,  that  a  man  intend¬ 
ing  to  turn  pirate  himself,  accuses,  under  the 
influence  of  violent  passion,  his  comrades  of 
doing  the  like.  We  may  believe  him  about 
himself:  about  others,  we  shall  wait  for  tes¬ 
timony  a  little  less  interested. 

But  the  letter  proves  too  much  again.  For 
Parker  says  that  “  Witney  and  Woolaston 
are  gone  ofl*  a-head  to  look  for  homewwd- 
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bound  men,”  thus  agreeing  with  lialeigh’s  one  only  notices  to  say,  that  the  declaration 
message  to  his  wife,  that  “  Witney,  for  whom  takes  care  to  nnake  the  most  of  them,  without 
I  sold  all  my  plate  at  Plymouth,  and  to  whom  deigning  (after  its  fashion)  to  adduce  any 
I  gave  more  credit  and  countenance  than  to  proof  but  anonymous  hearsays.  If  it  be  true 
all  the  captains  of  my  fleet,  ran  from  me  at  that  Bacon  drew  up  that  famous  document, 
the  Grenadas,  and  Woolaston  with  him.”  it  reflects  no  credit  either  on  hU  honesty  or 
And  now,  reader,  how  does  this  of  Witnev,  his  “  inductive  science.” 
and  Woolaston,  and  Parker’s  intentions  to  pi-  So  Raleigh  returns,  anchors  in  Plymouth, 
rate  separately,  (if  it  be  true,)  agree  with  He  finds  that  Captain  North  has  brought 
King  James’s  story  of  Raleigh’s  callings  home  the  news  of  his  mishaps,  and  that  theie 
council  of  war  and  proposing  an  attack  on  the  is  a  proclamation  against  him,  (which  by-the- 
Plate  fleet  ?  One  or  the  other  must  needs  be  bye  lies,  for  it  talks  of  limitations  and  cautions 
a  lie ;  probably  both.  Witney’s  ship  was  of  given  to  Raleigh  which  do  not  appear  in  his 
only  160  tons;  Woolaston’s probably  smaller,  commission,)  and,  moreover,  a  warrant  out 
Five  such  ships  would  be  required,  as  any  for  his  apprehension.  He  sends  his  men  on 
reader  of  Hakluyt  must  know,  to  take  a  single  shore,  and  starts  for  London  to  surrender 
Carack ;  and  it  would  be  no  use  running  the  himself,  in  company  with  faithful  Captain 
risk  of  hanging  for  any  less  prize.  The  Span-  King,  who  alone  clings  to  him  to  the  last,  and 
ish  main  was  warned  and  armed,  and  the  from  whom  we  have  details  the  next  few 
Western  Isles  also.  Is  it  possible  that  these  days.  Near  Ashburton,  he  is  met  by  Sir 
two  men  would  have  been  insane  enough  in  Lewis  Stukely,  his  near  kinsman,  vice-admiral 
such  circumstances,  to  go  without  Raltigh,  if  of  Devon,  who  has  orders  to  arrest  him. 
they  could  have  gone  with  him?  And  is  it  Raleigh  tells  him  that  he  has  saved  him  the 
possible  that  he,  if  he  had  any  set  purpose  trouble ;  and  the  two  return  to  Plymouth, 
of  attacking  the  Plate- fleet,  would  not  have  where  Stukely,  strangely  enough,  leaves  him 
kept  them,  in  order  to  attempt  that  with  him,  at  liberty,  and  rides  about  the  country.  We 
which  neither  they  nor  he  could  do  without  are  slow  in  imputing  baseness;  but  we  can- 
each  other?  Moreover,  no  piratical  act  ever  not  help  suspecting  from  Stukely’s  sub-se- 
took  place,  (and  if  any  had,  we  would  have  quent  conduct,  that  he  had  from  the  first  pri- 
heard  enough  about  it;)  and  why  is  Parker  vate  orders  to  give  Raleigh  a  chance  of  trying 
to  be  believed  against  Raleigh  alone,  when  to  escape,  in  order  to  have  a  handle  against 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  slandered  all  the  him,  such  as  his  own  deeds  had  not  yet 
rest  of  the  captains  ?  Lastly,  it  was  to  this  given. 

very  Parker,  with  Mr.  Tresbam,  and  another  The  ruse,  if  it  existed  then  (as  it  did  after- 
gentleman,  that  Raleigh  appealed  by  name  wards)  succeeds.  Raleigh  hears  bad  news, 
on  the  scafiTuld,  as  witnesses  that  it  was  his  Oondomar  has  (or  has  not)  told  his  story  to 
crew  who  tried  to  keep  him  from  going  home,  the  king  by  crying,  “Piratas!  piratas!  pi- 
and  not  he  them.  ratas!”  and  then  rushing  out  without  cxpla- 

Our  own  belief  is,  and  it  is  surely  rimple  and  nation.  James  is  in  terror  lest  what  has  lap- 
rational  enough,  that  Raleigh’s  “  brains,”  as  pened  should  break  oflT  the  darling  Spanish 
he  said  “  were  broken ;”  that  he  had  no  dis-  match.  Raleigh  foresees  ruin,  perhaps  death, 
tinct  plan :  but  that  loath  to  leave  the  new  Life  is  sweet,  and  Guiana  is  yet  where  it  was. 
world  without  a  second  attempt  at  Guiana,  He  may  win  a  basketful  of  the  oie  still  and 
he  went  up  to  Newfoundland  to  re-victual,  prove  himself  no  liar.  lie  will  escape  to 

“  and  with  good  hope,”  (as  he  wrote  to  Win-  France.  Faithful  King  finds  him  a  Rochelle 

wood  himself,)  "of  keeping  the  sea  till  August  ship ;  he  takes  boat  to  her,  goes  half-way,  and 
with  some  four  reasonable  good  ships,”  (prob-  returns.  Honorissweeterthanlife,  and  James 
ably,  as  Oldys  remarks,  to  try  a  trading  may  yet  be  just.  The  next  day  he  bribes  the 
voyage,)  but  found  his  gentlemen  too  dispir-  master  to  wait  for  him  one  more  day,  starts 
ited  and  incredulous,  his  men  too  mutinous  for  the  ship  once  more,  and  again  returns  to 
to  do  anything  ;  and  seeing  his  ships  go  home  Plymouth  (King  will  make  oath)  of  his  own 
one  by  one,  at  last  followed  them  himself,  free  will.  The  temptation  must  have  been 
because  he  had  promised  Arundel  and  Pern-  terrible,  and  the  sin  none.  What  kept  him 
broke  so  to  do,  having,  after  all,  as  he  declared  from  yielding,  but  innocence  and  honor  ?  He 
on  the  scaffold,  extreme  difficulty  in  persuad-  will  clear  himself ;  and  if  not,  abide  the  worst, 
ing  his  men  to  land  at  all  in  England.  The  Stukely  and  James  found  out  these  facts,  and 
other  lies  about  him,  as  of  his  having  intended  made  good  use  of  them  afterwards.  For  now 
to  desert  his  soldiers  at  Guiana,  his  having  comes  "  a  severe  letter  from  my  Loids”  to 

taken  no  tools  to  work  the  mine,  and  so  forth,  bring  Raleigh  up  as  speedily  as  his  health 
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plot.  Ralvigh  writes  an  apology,  letters  of 
entreaty,  self-jusliScaiion,  what  not;  all,  in 
our  opinion,  just  and  true  enough  ;  but  like 
his  speech  on  the  scaffold,  weak,  confused — 
the  product  of  a  “  broken  brain.”  However, 
his  head  must  come  off;  and  as  a  last  resource, 
it  must  be  taken  off  upon  the  sentence  of  fif¬ 
teen  )ears  ago,  and  be  who  was  condemned 
fur  plotting  with  Spain,  must  die  for  plotting 
against  her.  It  is  a  pitiable  business :  but,  as 
Osborne  says,  in  a  passage,  (p.  108  of  bis 
Memoirs  of  James,)  for  which  we  freely  for¬ 
give  him  all  hU  sins  and  lies,  (and  they  are 
many,) — 
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will  permit ;  and  with  it  comes  one  Mannou- 
rie,  a  French  quack,  of  whom  honest  King 
takes  little  note  at  the  time,  but  who  will  make 
himself  remembered. 

And  now  begins  a  series  of  scenes  most 
pitiable.  Kaleigh’s  brains  are  indeed  broken. 
He  is  old,  worn-out  with  the  effects  of  his 
fever,  lame,  ruined,  broken-hearted,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  weak  and  silly.  He 
takes  into  his  head  the  paltriest  notion  that 
he  can  gain  time  to  pacify  the  king  by  feign¬ 
ing  himself  sick.  He  puts  implicit  faith  in 
the  rogue  Mannourie,  whom  he  has  never 
seen  before.  He  sends  forward  Lady  Raleigh 
to  London — perhaps  ashamed,  (as  who  would 
not  have  been?)  to  play  the  fool  in  that  sweet 
presence  ;  and  w  ith  her  good  Captain  King, 
who  is  to  engage  one  Cotterell,  an  old  servant 
of  Kaleigh’s,  to  find  a  ship  wherein  to  escape, 
if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst.  Cotterell 
sends  King  to  an  old  boatswain  of  his,  who 
owns  a  ketch.  She  is  to  lie  off  Tilbury  ;  and 
so  King  waits  Raleigh’s  arrival.  What  passed 
in  the  next  four  or  five  days  will  never  be 
truly  known,  for  our  only  account  comes  from 
two  self-convicted  villains,  Stukely  and  Man- 
nourie.  On  these  disgusting  details  we  shall 
not  enter.  First,  because  we  cannot  trust  a 
word  of  them ;  secondly,  because  no  one  will 
wish  to  hear  them  who  feels,  as  we  do,  how 
pitiable  and  painful  is  the  sight  of  a  great 
heart  and  mind  ulteily  broken.  Neither  shall 
we  spend  time  on  Stukely’s  villanous  treat¬ 
ment  of  Raleigh,  (for  which  he  had  a  com¬ 
mission  from  James  in  writing,)  his  pretend¬ 
ing  to  help  him  to  escape,  going  down  the 
Thames  in  a  boat  with  him,  trying  in  vain  to 
make  honest  King  as  greata  rogue  as  himself. 
Like  most  rascalities,  Stukely’s  conduct,  even 
as  he  himself  slates  it,  is  very  obscure.  All 
that  we  can  see  is,  that  Cotterell  told  Stukely 
everything ;  that  Stukely  bade  Cotterell  carry 
on  the  deceit ;  that  Stukely  had  orders  from 
head-quarters  to  incite  Raleigh  to  say  or  do 
something  which  might  form  a  fresh  ground 
of  accusal ;  that  being  a  clumsy  rogue,  he 
failed,  and  fell  back  on  abetting  Raleigh’s 
escape,  as  a  last  resource.  Be  it  as  it  may, 
he  throws  off  the  mask  as  soon  as  Raleigh 
has  done  enough  to  prove  an  intent  to 
escape ;  arrests  him,  and  conducts  him  to  the 
Tower. 

There  two  shameful  months  are  spent  in 
trying  to  find  out  some  excuse  for  Raleigh’s 
murder.  Wilson  is  set  over  him  as  a  spy ; 
his  letters  to  his  wife  are  intercepted.  Every 
art  is  used  to  extort  a  confession  of  a  great 
plot  with  France,  and  every  art  fails  utterly — 
simply,  it  seems  to  us,  because  there  was  no 


As  the  foolish  idolaters  were  wont  to  sacrifice 
the  choicest  of  their  children  to  the  devil,  so  our 
king  gave  up  his  incomparable  jewel  to  the  will 
of  this  monster  of  ambition,  (the  Spaniard.)  under 
the  pretence  of  a  superannuated  transgression, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  more  honest  sort 
of  gownsmen,  who  maintained  that  his  Majesty’s 
pardon  lay  inclusively  in  the  commission  he  gave 
him  on  his  setting  out  to  sea  ;  it  being  incongru¬ 
ous  that  he,  who  remained  under  the  notion  of 
one  dead  in  the  law,  should  as  a  general  dispose 
of  the  lives  of  others,  not  being  himself  master 
of  his  own.” 

But  no  matter.  He  must  die.  The  Queen 
intercedes  for  him,  as  do  all  honest  men  : 
but  in  vain.  He  has  twenty-four  hours’  no¬ 
tice  to  prepare  for  death  ;  eats  a  good  break¬ 
fast,  takes  a  cup  of  sack  and  a  pipe  ;  makes 
a  rambliug  speech,  in  which  one  notes  only 
the  intense  belief  that  he  is  an  honest  man. 
and  the  intense  desire  to  make  others  believe 
so,  in  the  very  smallest  matters;  and  then  dies 
smilingly,  as  one  weary  of  life.  One  makes 
no  comment.  Raleigh’s  life  really  ended  on 
the  day  that  poor  Keyrois  returned  from  Saa 
Thome. 

And  then  ? 

As  we  said.  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 
No  dramatist  dare  invent  a  ”  poetic  justice” 
more  perfect  than  fell  upon  the  traitor.  It 
is  not  always  so,  no  doubt.  Ood  reserves 
many  a  great  sinner  for  that  most  awful  of 
all  punishments,  impunity.  But  there  are 
crises  in  a  nation’s  life  in  which  God  makes 
terrible  examples,  to  put  before  the  most 
stupid  and  sensual  the  choice  of  Hercules, 
the  upward  road  of  life,  the  downward  one 
which  leads  to  the  pit.  Since  the  time  of 
Pharaoh  and  the  Red  Sea  host,  history  is  full 
of  such  palpable,  unmistakable  revelations  of 
the  Divine  Nemesis ;  and  in  England,  too,  at 
that  moment,  the  crisis  was  there ;  and  the 
judgment  of  God  was  revealed  accordingly. 
Sir  Lewis  Stukely  remained  it  seems  at  Court; 
high  in  favor  with  James  :  but  he  found. 
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nevertheless,  that  people  looked  darkly  on  | 
him.  Like  all  self-convicted  rogues,  be  must  I 
needs  thrust  his  bead  into  his  own  shame,  and 
one  day  be  goes  to  good  old  Lord  Charles 
Howard’s  house  ;  for  being  Vice-Admiral  of 
Devon,  he  has  affairs  with  the  old  Armada 
hero.  The  old  lion  explodes  in  an  unexpected 
roar.  “  Darest  thou  come  into  my  presence, 
thou  base  fellow,  who  art  reputed  the  com¬ 
mon  scorn  and  contempt  of  all  men  ?  Were 
it  not  in  mine  own  hou.se,  I  would  cudgel 
thee  with  my  staff  for  presuming  to  speak  to 
me !”  Stukely,  his  tail  between  his  legs, 
goes  off  and  complains  to  James.  What 
should  I  do  with  him  ?  Hang  him  ?  On 
my  sawle,  mon,  if  I  hung  all  that  spoke  ill 
of  thee,  all  the  trees  in  the  island  were  too 
few.”  Such  is  the  gratitude  of  kings,  thinks 
Stukely,  and  retires  to  write  foolish  pam- 

{>hlets  in  self-justification,  which,  unfortuoate- 
y  for  bis  memory,  still  remain  to  make  bad 
worse. 

Within  twelve  months  he,  the  rich  and 
proud  Vice-Admiral  of  Devon,  with  a  shield 
of  sixteen  quarterings,  and  the  blood-royal 
in  his  veins,  was  detected  debasing  the  King’s 
coin  within  the  precincts  of  the  royal  palace, 
together  with  his  old  accomplice,  who,  being  1 
taken,  confessed  that  his  charges  against  Ra¬ 
leigh  were  false.  He  fled,  a  ruined  man, 
back  to  his  native  county,  and  his  noble  old 
seat  of  Affton  ;  but  Ato  is  on  heels  of  such, — 

**  Slowly  she  tracks  him  and  sure,  as  a  lyme- 
hound,  sudden  she  grips  him. 

Crushing  him,  blind  in  his  pride,  for  a  sign  and  a 
terror  to  mortals.” 

A  terrible  plebiscitum  had  been  passed  in 
the  West  country  against  the  betrayer  of  its 
last  Worthy.  The  gentlemen  closed  their 
doors  against  him  ;  the  poor  refused  him,  (ro 
goes  the  legend,)  fire  and  water.  Driven  by 
the  Furies,  he  fled  from  Affton,  and  wander¬ 
ed  northward  down  the  vale  of  Taw,  away 
to  Appledore,  and  there  took  boat,  and  out 
into  the  boundless  Atlantic,  over  the  bar,  now 
crowded  with  shipping  for  which  Raleigh’s 
genius  bad  discovered  a  new  trade  and  a  new 
world. 

Sixteen  miles  to  the  westward,  like  a  blue 
cloud  on  the  horizon,  rises  the  Ultima  Thule 
of  Devon,  the  little  isle  of  Lundy.  There 
one  outlying  peak  of  granite,  carrying  up  a 
shelf  of  slate  upon  its  southern  flank,  has 
risen  through  the  waves,  and  formed  an  is¬ 
land  some  three  miles  long,  desolate,  flat¬ 
headed,  fretted  by  every  frost  and  storm, 
walled  all  round  with  four  hundred  feet  of 


granite  cliff,  sacred  only,  (then  at  least.)  to 
puffins  and  to  pirates.  Over  the  single  land¬ 
ing-place  frowns  from  the  Cliff  the  keep  of 
an  old  ruin,  “  Moresco  Castle,”  as  they  call  it 
still,  where  some  bold  rover.  Sir  John  De 
Moresco,  in  the  times  of  the  old  Edwards, 
worked  his  works  of  darkness ;  a  gray,  weird, 
uncanny,  pile  of  moorstone,  through  which 
all  the  winds  of  heaven  howl  day  and  night. 

In  a  chamber  of  that  ruin  died  Sir  Lewis 
Stukely,  Loid  of  Affton,  cursing  Qod  and 
man. 

His  family  perished  out  of  Devon.  His 
noble  name  is  now  absorbed  in  that  of  an  an¬ 
cient  Virginian  merchant  of  Bideford ;  and 
Affton,  burned  to  the  ground  a  few  years 
after,  mouldered  to  an  ivied  ruin,  on  whose 
dark  arch  the  benighted  peasant  even  now 
looks  askance  as  on  an  evil  place,  and  remem¬ 
bers  the  tale  of  the  “  wicked  Sir  Lewis,”  and 
the  curse  which  fell  on  him  and  on  his  house. 

These  things  are  true.  Said  we  not  well 
that  reality  is  stranger  than  romance  ? 

But  no  Nemesis  followed  James. 

The  answer  will  depend  much  upon  what 
renders  consider  to  be  a  Nemesis.  If  to  have 
found  England  one  of  the  greatest  countries 
in  Europe,  and  to  have  left  it  one  of  the  most 
inconsiderable  and  despicable ;  if  to  be  fooled 
by  flatterers  to  the  top  of  his  vent,  until  he 
fancied  himself  all  but  a  god,  while  ho  was 
not  even  a  man,  and  could  neither  speak  the 
truth,  keep  himself  sober,  or  look  on  a  drawn 
sword  without  shrinking ;  if,  lastly,  to  have 
left  behind  him  a  son  who,  in  spite  of  many 
chivalrous  instincts,  unknown  to  his  father, 
had  been  so  indoctrinated  in  that  father’s 
vices,  as  to  find  it  impossible  to  speak  the 
truth  even  when  it  served  his  purpose  ;  if  all 
these  things  be  no  Nemesis,  then  none  fell  on 
James  Stuart. 

But  of  that  son,  at  least,  the  innocent 
blood  was  required.  He,  too.  had  his  share 
in  the  sin.  In  Carew  Raleigh’s  simple  and 
manful  petition  to  the  Commons  of  England 
for  the  restoration  of  his  inheritance,  we  find 
a  significant  fact,  stated  without  one  word  of 
comment,  bitter  or  otherwise.  At  Prince 
Henry’s  death,  the  Sherborne  lands  had  been 
given  again  to  Carr,  Lord  Somerset,  To 
him,  too,  “the  whirligig  of  time  brought 
round  its  revenges,”  and  he  lost  them  when 
arraigned  and  condemned  for  poisoning  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury.  Then  Sir  John  Digby, 
afterwards  Elarl  of  Bristol,  hegged  Sherborne 
of  the  king,  and  had  it.  Pembroke  (Shaks- 
peare’s  Pembroke)  brought  young  Carew  to 
Court,  hoping  to  move  the  tyrant’s  heart. 
James  saw  him  and  shuddered ;  perhaps  con- 
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science-stricken,  perhaps  of  mere  cowardice. 

“  He  looked  like  the  ghost  of  his  father,”  as 
he  well  might,  to  that  guilty  soul.  Good 
Pembroke  advised  his  young  kinsman  to 
travel,  which  he  did  till  JamesV  death  in  the 
next  year.  Then  coming  over,  (this  is  his 
own  story,)  he  asked  of  Parliament  to  be 
restored  in  blood,  that  he  might  inherit  aught 
that  might  fall  to  him  in  England.  His  pe¬ 
tition  was  read  twice  in  the  Lords.  Whereon 
“  King  Charles  sent  Sir  James  Fnllarton 
(then  of  the  bed-chamber)  to  Mr.  Raleigh, 
to  command  him  to  come  to  him  ;  and  being 
brought  in,  the  king,  after  using  him  with 
great  civility,  notwithstanding  told  him  plain¬ 
ly,  that  when  he  was  prince,  ne  had  promised 
the  Earl  of  Bristol  to  secure  his  title  to  Sher¬ 
borne  against  the  heirs  of  Sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
leigh  ;  whereon  the  earl  had  given  him,  then 
prince,  ten  thousand '  pounds  ;  that  now  he 
was  bound  to  make  good  bis  promise,  being 
king  ;  that,  therefore,  unless  be  would  quit 
his  right  and  title  to  Sherborne,  he  neitlier 
could  or  would  pass  his  bill  of  restoration. 

Young  Raleigh,  like  a  good  Englishman, 
“  urged,”  he  says,  ”  thejustness  of  his  cause  ; 
that  he  desired  only  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
and  to  be  left  to  the  law,  which  was  never 
denied  any  freeman.”  The  king  remained 
obstinate.  His  noble  brother’s  love  for  the 
mighty  dead  weighed  nothing  with  him,  much 
less  justice.  Poor  young  Rjileigh  was  forced 
to  submit.  The  act  for  his  restoration  was 
past,  reserving  Sherborne  for  Lord  Bristol, 
and  Charles  patched  up  the  scoundrelly  af¬ 
fair  by  allowing  to  Lady  Raleigh  and  her  son 
after  her,  a  life  pension  of  four  hundred  a 
year. 

Young  Carew  tells  his  history  simply,  and 


without  a  note  of  bitterness  ;  though  he  pro¬ 
fesses  his  intent  to  range  himself  and  bis  two 
sons  for  the  future  under  the  banner  of  the 
Commons  of  England,  he  may  be  a  royalist 
for  any  word  beside.  Even  where  he  men¬ 
tions  the  awful  curse  of  his  mother,  he  only 
alludes  to  its  fulfilment  by — “that  which 
hath  happened  since  to  that  royal  family,  is 
too  sad  and  disastrous  for  me  to  repeat,  and 
yet  too  visible  not  to  be  discerned.”  We  can 
have  no  doubt  that  he  tells  the  exact  truth. 
Indeed  the  whole  story  fits  Charles’s  charac¬ 
ter  to  the  smallest  details.  The  want  of  apy 
real  sense  of  justice,  combined  with  the  false 
notion  of  honor  ;  the  implacable  obstinacy  ; 
the  contempt  for  that  law  by  which  alone  he 
held  his  crown  ;  the  combination  of  unkingly 
meanness  in  commanding  a  private  interview, 
and  shamelessness  in  confessing  his  own  ras¬ 
cality — all  these  are  true  notes  of  the  man 
who  could  attempt  to  imprison  the  five  mem¬ 
bers,  and  yet  organized  the  Irish  Rebellion  ; 
who  gave  up  Stafford  and  Laud  to  death  as 
his  scapegoats,  and  yet  pretended  to  die  him¬ 
self  a  martyr  for  that  episcopacy  which  they 
brave,  though  insane,  had  defended  to  death 
long  before.  But  he  must  have  been  a  rogue 
eaily  in  life,  and  a  needy  rogue  too.  That 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  Lord  Bristol’s  money 
should  make  many  a  sentimentalist  reconsider 
(if,  indeed,  sentimentalists  can  be  made  to 
consider,  or  even  to  consider  any  thing) 
their  notion  of  him  as  the  incarnation  of  pious 
chivalry. 

At  least  the  ten  thousand  pounds  cost 
Charles  dear.  The  widow’s  curse  followed 
him  home.  Naseby  fight  and  the  Whitehall 
scaffold  were  God’s  judgment  of  such  deeds, 
whatever  man’s  may  be. 


Mademoiseixe  Rachel. — It  is  finally  set¬ 
tled  that  Mademoiselle  liacbel,  the  celebrated 
French  tragedienne,  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  greatest  of  living  actresses,  is  to  visit  this 
country  in  the  fall ;  and,  according  to  latest 
accounts,  it  is  to  be  on  the  following  terms: 
She  comes  out  under  the  direction  of  her 
brother,  M.  Felix,  who  binds  himself  to  pay 
her  twelve  hundred  thousand  francs,  for  two 
hundred  representations  in  America  and 
Cuba,  or  the  enormous  sum  of  six  thousand 
francs — over  eleven  hundred  dollars — for 
each  performance.  Tliis  sum  is  to  be  drawn 
nightly  from  the  receipts,  and  a  cash  security  | 


of  300,000  francs  is  to  be  deposited  with  her 
banker  before  she  leaves  Paris.  In  addition 
to  this,  all  M’lle  Rachel’s  travelling  and  hotel 
expenses  are  to  be  paid,  as  well  as  those  of 
her  father,  whom  she  takes  with  her  as  a 
protector  and  guardian.  She  is  to  have  two 
waiting-maids  and  a  carriage  placed  gratui¬ 
tously  at  her  disposal  in  each  city  she  may 
visit.  Besides  the  small  salary  above  men¬ 
tioned,  four  benefits  are  to  be  given  her,  dur¬ 
ing  her  engagement,  each  guaranteed  at  a 
minimum  of  twenty  thousand  francs,  or 
$3,600. 
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It  is  not  now  the  business  of  the  ciitics  in 
the  Quarterlies,  as  one  of  themselves  has  ob¬ 
served,*  to  merely  note  the  beauties  and 
blemishes  of  a  new  book,  or  the  merits  and 
defects  of  a  known  author  in  a  rapid  super¬ 
ficial  way :  what  is  usually  required  of  him 
is,  either  some  original  disquisition,  for  which 
a  book  or  a  certain  number  of  books  may 
furnish  the  text ;  or  some  critical  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  a  new  intellectual  tendency  running 
through  simultaneous  scores  of  books,  several 
of  which  are  named  by  way  of  specimen ;  or, 
some  thorough  dissection  of  an  important 
new  book,  considered  as  the  product  of  a 
peculiar  mode  of  thought  exhibited  nowhere 
else ;  or,  lastly,  and  perhaps  most  frequently, 
some  elaborate  literary  monograph,  or  study 
of  character,  in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to 
delineate  in  exact  portraiture  the  features  of 
some  representative  man,  and  to  trace  the 
stamp  of  these  in  bis  writings  or  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  life.  A  leading  French  critic 
describes  the  mode  adopted  by  quelques 
IUvue$  anglaises,  and  franfautt  also,  to  be, 
“  de  ne  presque  point  donner  idee  du  livre  a 
Toccasion  duquel  on  6crit,  et  de  n’y  voir 
qu’un  pretexte  a  developpement  pour  des 
considerations  nouvelles,  plus  ou  moins  ap- 

{)ropri6es,  et  pour  des  Essais  nouveaux ; 
'auteur,  primiiif  sur  lequel  on  s’appuie  dis- 
parait ;  c  est  le  critique  qui  devient  le  princi¬ 
pal  et  le  veritable  auteur.  Cesont  des  livres 
ficrits  ft  propos  de  livres.”f  To  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  genre  of  criticism,  technically  so 
called,  Mr.  Macaulay  has  been  a  leading 
abettor.  A  review  by  William  Taylor  or 
William  Gifford,  and  a  review  by  Macaulay 
or  Carlyle,  are  quite  distinct  things,  in  the 
mere  form,  to  leave  out  of  the  question  all 
considerations  of  spirit  or  individual  genius. 
The  distinction  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  de¬ 
gree.  It  is  also  one  of  kinA 


*  See  North  Britith  Revine,  voL  xvU.  Art :  “  Coek- 
burn’e  Life  of  Jeffrey.” 
f  Csoeeries  da  Landi,  viL 


This  new  mode  has  certainly  contributed 
to  our  modern  literature  some  of  its  choicest 
treasures.  Upon  none  of  the  contents  of  a 
newly-cut  Quarterly  do  the  majority  of  read¬ 
ers  fasten  with  such  avidity,  us  upon  one  of 
the  “  monographs  ”  after  the  type  of  Mac¬ 
aulay’s  Clive  or  Hastings,  Temple  or  Chat¬ 
ham,  Milton  or  Addison,  Johnson  or  Byron 
— of  Carlyle’s  Diderot,  or  Jean  Paul,  or  Vol¬ 
taire — of  Wilson’s  Bums — of  De  Quincey’s 
Charles  Lamb  —  of  Sir  James  Stephen’s 
Hildebrand— of  Forster’s  De  Foe — of  Henry 
Rogers’s  Pascal — or  of  those  charming  pa¬ 
pers,  which  have  recently  given  new  life  and 
strength  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  on  Sterne, 
on  Goldsmith  and  Gray,  Steele,  Foote,  and 
others,  and  which  we  hope  to  see  collected, 
as  speedily  they  should  be ;  acknowledged, 
as  proudly  they  may  be ;  and  re-read  by 
prompt  purchasers,  as  infallibly  they  must 
be.  , 

That  Mr.  Macaulay’s  contributions  to  this 
genre  outdo  in  popularity  those  of  all  his 
competitors,  is  a  tolerably  patent  fact.  None 
like  him  has  won  the  ear  of  the  general. 
None  is  so  largely  read,  in  boudoir,  club- 
room,  library,  and  rml way- carriage ;  none  so 
appreciated  by  working-men  at  home,  none 
I  so  cultivated  by  universal  society  abroad. 
None  conveys  so  much  information  in  so 
agreeable  a  manner — none  so  throngs  his 
page  with  allusions  and  enlivens  it  with  illus¬ 
trations,  which  gratify  "  knowing  ”  minds, 
and  excite  interest  in  inquiring  ones.  Para¬ 
doxes  he  may  start  now  and  then,  but  they 
are  not  too  subtle  for  the  regard  of  a  mixed 
multitude.  He  is  never  obscure ;  never  flies 
very  far  above  the  average  reader,  nor  dives 
very  deep  beneath  him,  but  keeps  in  sight  all 
the  time,  without  any  painful  call  on  an  ach¬ 
ing  vision,  or  aching  head,  or  aching  feet.  It 
is  the  very  ground  of  the  quarrel  some  have 
with  the  Essayist,  or  of  the  slight  they  put 
upon  him,  that  he  is  wanting  in  originality 
and  depth— that  he  is  no  Seer,  whose  utter¬ 
ances  come  fraught  with  a  power  that  Jindt 
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YOU,  in  the  secret  places  of  your  mind  and 
heart,  but  a  representative  man  of  the  world, 
standing  (with  a  difference)  on  your  own 
level,  speaking  (with  other  accent  and  en- 
ergy)  your  own  mother-tongue,  thinking 
(with  extra  clearness  and  rapidity)  your  own 
week-day  thoughts.  A  cognate  topic  of 
complaint  is  found  in  his  coldness ;  for  like 
Shelley’s  Hermit, 

- though  the  woof  of  wi*dom  he  knows  well 

To  dye  in  hues  of  language,  he  is  cold 
In  seeming.* 

His  style  and  manner  have  been  compared 
to  crystal,  “  but  not  the  *  terrible  crystal  ’  of 
the  prophets  and  apostles  of  literature. 
There  is  the  sea  of  glass,  but  it  is  not  mingled 
with  fire.”  It  is,  however,  a  style  and  man¬ 
ner  by  which  multitudes  are  enchanted,  and 
after  which  many  shadowy  scribes,  and  some 
substantial  ones,  have  studiously  moulded 
their  own.  It  might  almost  stand  for  the 
description  by  the  President  de  Brosses  of 
the  style  of  his  litigious  tenant — ‘‘la  maniere 
brillante,  rapide,  le  style  trenchant,  docoupd, 
les  idees  mises  en  antitheses nor  will  there 
be  wanting  admirers  to  insist  on  adding 
the  words,  “  le  plus  grand  coloiiste  qui  ffit 
jamais,  le  plus  ngreable  et  le  plus  sdduisant,” 
having  “  sa  maniere  propre  qui  n’appariient 
qu’a  lui,  qu’il  a  seul  la  magie  de  faire  passer.” 
It  might  stand,  again,  for  what  a  much  later 
French  Critic  has  said  of  the  style  of  a  much 
earlier  French  Essayist :  “  ce  sty  le  bref,  m&Ie, 
qui  frappe  a  tout  coup,”  *•  ce  style  duquel  on 
peut  dire  qu’il  est  une  dpigrarame  continuelle, 
ou  une  meiaphote  toujours  renaissante,”  Or, 
again,  for  what  Quintilian  says  of  quam 
valida  tam  brevex  vibranUsque  xententia, 
plurimum  sanquintx  atque  nervorum.  The 
brevet  tententia  remind  us  that  Alison  defines 
the  “  great  characteristic  ”  of  Macaulay’s 
style  to  be  the  “  shortness  of  the  sentences, 
which  often  equals  that  of  Tacitus  himself,” 
and  the  rapidity  in  the  succession  of  facts 
brought  before  us.  He  calls  him  the  Pope 
of  English  prose,  because  he  “  often  gives 
two  sentiments  and  facts  in  a  single  line 
and  avers,  that  no  preceding  writer  in  prose 
has  “  carried  this  art  of  abbreviation,  or 
rather  cramming  of  ideas,  to  such  a  length  ” 
— an  expression,  by  the  way,  considerably 
more  like  Alison  than  Macaulay,  who  would 
have  thought  twice  ere  he  carried  “abbrevia¬ 
tion  ”  to  such  a  “  length  ;”  and  whose  brevity 
is  not  more  emphatically  the  soul  of  wit,  than 

*  Revolt  of  Islam,  IV.  st  17. 


is  Alison’s  tediousness  the  limbs  and  out¬ 
ward  flourishes. 

His  earlier  style  had  an  exuberance  of  glit¬ 
ter,  an  artificial  efflorescence — sometimes 
“  you  scarce  could  see  the  gra.ss  for  flowers  ” 
— of  which  be  is  now  ashamed.  Seldom  in 
his  later  essays  do  you  meet  with  passages  at 
all  parallel  to  many  a  one  in  the  “  Milton  ” 
monograph — as  where  he  pictures  the  poet 
indulging  his  chorni  raptures  without  reserve, 
“  like  his  own  good  Genius,  bursting  from 
the  earthly  forms  and  weeds  of  Thrysis,”  and 
seeming  “  to  skim  the  earth,  to  soar  above 
the  clouds,  to  bathe  in  the  Elysi.in  dew  of 
the  rainbow,  and  to  inhale  the  balmy  smells 
of  nard  and  cassia,  which  the  musky  wings 
of  the  zephyr  scatter  through  the  cedared 
alleys  of  the  Hesperides.”  This  was  written 
by  one  fresh  from  college.  That  time  is  past, 
and  all  its  dizzy  raptures.  Other  gifts  have 
followed ;  for  such  loss,  he  would  believe, 
abundant  recompense.  For  he  has  learned 
to  look  on  this  “  Milton  ”  monograph  as  con¬ 
taining  “  scarcely  a  paragraph  such  as  his 
matured  judgment  approves,”  and  as  “  over¬ 
loaded  with  gaudy  and  ungraceful  ornament.” 
Readers  fresh  from  college  may  lament  the 
change  in  his  style — the  purging  and  prun¬ 
ing,  the  simplifying  and  condensing,  the 
chastening  and  cooling  down :  but  it  is  a 
change  to  which  years  that  bring  the  philo¬ 
sophic  mind,  and  severer  tastes,  will,  for  the 
most  part,  reconcile  them,  and  something 
more.  If  the  style  has  lost  the  mantling  flush 
of  its  young  ardor,  it  has  gained  in  compact 
strength  and  masculine  composure.  If  it  has 
lost  its  florid  complexion,  it  has  gained  in 
bone  and  muscle :  it  moves  with  a  firmer 
tread,  if  not  a  statlier  gait  and  more  imposing 
mien.  Even  yet  it  remains  too  gaudy  for 
some.  The  brilliancy  it  has  at  command,  the 
pictorial  splendor  it  can  employ  at  will,  are 
seen  as  effectively  in  his  later  as  in  his  earlier 
writings.  This  pictorial  talent  has  been 
specially  admired  in  the  well  known  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Benares,*  of  Bengal,f  and  of  India  at 
large,  as  pictured  to  his  own  mind’s  eye  by 
Edmund  Burke.  Macaulay  is  charged,  how¬ 
ever,  with  never  describing  scenery  well, 
though  equal  to  descriptions  of  men  in  all 
modes  of  tried  being ;  his  landscapes,  it  is  said, 
are  too  artificial  and  elaborate — the  details  are 
brought  forward  bit  by  bit,  the  items  added 
piecemeal.  There  is  a  want  of  bie-adlh  and 
keeping  in  his  pictures,  says  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  who'  also  compares  him  to  the  paint¬ 
ings  of  Bassano,  in  which  warriors  and  pil- 


“  Warren  Hastings.  ” 


f  “  Lord  Clive.” 
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grlms,  horses  and  mules,  dromedaries  and 
camels,  sheep  and  lambs,  Arabs  and  Ethi¬ 
opians,  shining  armor  and  glistening  pans, 
spears  and  pruning  hooks,  baskets,  tents,  and 
precious  stuffs,  are  crammed  together  without 
proportion,  and  without  distribution  of  light 
and  shade.  In  subjects  where  minute  paint¬ 
ing  is  not  misplaced,  this  condensation  of 
striking  images  is  allowed  to  be  a  principal 
charm. 

In  the  fabric  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  mind  the 
staple  element  is  of  a  peculiarly  English  sort. 
He  has  in  a  marked  degree  the  national  saga¬ 
city,  self-respect,  nerve,  independence,  and 
judgment  at  once  cool  and  resolved  ;  in  part 
recalling  Byron’s  lines  about — 

A  man  known  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 

Cool,  and  quite  English ;  imperturbable, 

Though  apt  to  act  with  fire  upon  occasion. 

He  is  ever  prompt  to  express  impatience  of 
the  abstract,  when  its  claims  come  into  colli¬ 
sion  with  the  practical.  He  has  a  ready  word 
of  ridicule  for  high  theorizers,  and  as  ready 
a  word  of  sympathy  for  plain  men  of  busi¬ 
ness.  He  is  tickled  at  the  incredible  folly  of 
James  11.  in  reposing  confidence  in  the  loyal 
assurances  of  the  High  Church  party — as 
though  his  majesty  weie  unaware  that  peo¬ 
ple  do  sometimes  reconsider  their  opinions  ; 
and  that  nothing  more  disposes  a  man  to  re¬ 
consider  his  opinions  than  a  suspicion  that,  if 
he  adheres  to  them,  he  is  very  likely  to  be  a 
beggar  or  a  martyr: — for  though  a  prelate, 
we  are  reminded,  might  hold  that  Paul  di¬ 
rects  us  to  obey  even  a  Nero,  it  might  not 
on  that  account  be  perfectly  safe  to  treat  the 
Right  Reverend  Father  in  God  after  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  Nero,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  obey  on  the  principles  of  Paul. 
Whenever,  indeed,  Mr.  Macaulay’s  judgment 
is  called  for,  by  the  clashing  of  the  ideally 
possible  with  the  demonstrably  practicable, 
be  gives  it  with  decision  for  the  latter — and 
the  instances  are  many  and  important.  Thus 
he  applauds  the  policy  of  the  authors  of  the 
English  Revolution,  who,  while  conscious  that 
the  English  institutions  stood  in  need  of  re¬ 
form,  deliberately  abstained  from  mixing  up 
the  irritating  and  perplexing  questions  of 
what  ought  to  be  the  law  with  the  plain  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  was  the  law — so  warding  off  the 
storm  of  conflicting  interests  and  conflicting 
theories  that  would  else  have  been  racing 
round  a  vacant  throne : — “  We  have  seen,  ’  he 
adds,  “  nation  after  nation  enslaved,  because 
the  friends  of  liberty  wasted  in  discussions  up¬ 
on  abstract  questions  the  time  which  ought  to 


have  been  employed  in  preparing  for  vigorous 
national  defence.”  So  of  the  Toleration  Act : 
scarcely  a  la w  in  the  statute-  book,  he  contends, 
is  theoretically  more  objectionable  than  this 
act;  but  he  questions  whether  in  the  whole  of 
that  vast  mass  of  legislation,  from  the  Great 
Charter  downwards,  there  be  a  single  law 
which  has  so  much  diminished  the  sum  of  hu¬ 
man  suffering,  and  allayed  bad  passions,  and 
abated  petty  tyrannies,  and  gladdened  so 
many  private  dwellings.  His  admiration  of  the 
Elizabethan  statesmen  is  accorded,  because 
that  being  by  nature  and  exercise  mentally 
equipped  for  speculative  pursuits,  and  led 
rather  by  circumstances  than  by  any  strong 
bias  of  inclination,  to  take  a  leading  part  in  ac¬ 
tive  life,  they  yet,  in  active  life,  were  so  perfect¬ 
ly  free  from  the  faults  of  mere  theorists  and 
pedants.  In  the  same  spirit  he  deals  with  top¬ 
ics  of  the  day — the  expediency  of  a  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland,  for  instance,  or  of  the 
admission  of  the  Jews  into  Parliament — 
assailing  those  who  fire  up  at  the  word  '*  ex¬ 
pediency,”  and  who  profess  to  stand  by  “  prin¬ 
ciple,”  though  ruat  calum,  with  a  cross  fire 
of  argumeuta  ad  hotninem  and  reductiones  ad 
abturdum,  profuse,  pelting,  and  pitiless. 
Hence  not  a  little  of  his  popularity  among 
practical  men,  shrewd  men,  men  of  the  world, 
who  cannot  aw’ay  with  your  seers  and  spec¬ 
ulators,  your  dreamers  by  day  and  visionaries 
of  the  night.  It  has  been  upbraidingly  said 
of  him  that  there  is 

- no  speculation  in  his  eye : 

the  twilight  borderland  of  the  mysterious 
seems  to  have  no  charm  that  can  lure  his 
footsteps  from  terra  firma.  This  enhances 
his  credit  on  our  work-day  world’s  busy  mart 
of  ’Change;  but  impairs,*  or  qualifies  it,  in 
the  estimate  of  people  more  given  to  medi¬ 
tate,  perchance  to  dream. 

*  Under  a  thinly-veiled  alia*,  a  clever  novelist 
hM  thus  written  of  Mr.  Macaulay : — “  Barrington 
Mackenzie  has  most  extraordinary  powers;  but  I 
doubt  the  subetantiality  of  his  genius,  and  I  am  scep¬ 
tical  about  bis  possessing  the  higher  order  of  the 
thinking  faculty.  .  .  .  Has  he  seriousness  and  gravi¬ 
ty  of  character  1  Is  his  life  exalted  by  a  lofty  moral 
purpose  t  ....  It  strikes  me  that  be  is  a  rhetori¬ 
cian  of  the  first  class  in  his  literature,  rather  than  a 
gifted  and  oiiginal  thinker.”  Would  be,  the  writer 
asks,  “intimate  plainly  to  the  reader  his  own  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  greatest  and  grandest  question  to  the 
solution  of  which  the  human  mind  can  be  applied  ? 
Xol  ....  He  would  round  splendid  periods  about 
England  and  Englishmen,  ana  hide  from  numbers 
the  reality  of  his  opinions.  ....  He  never  would 
encounter  boldly  the  moral  or  religions  delusions  of 
his  own  time  and  country,”  Ac. —  IFyssif/e  ;  or. 
Club*  and  Cottri**.  1862. 
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Of  humor  it  were  difficult  to  6nd  a  trace 
in  Mr.  Macaulay’s  essays — indnitely  more  so 
than  in  the  writings  of  Southey,  to  whom  he 
somewhat  strangely  (in  the  face  of  the  Doc¬ 
tor  and  scores  of  merry  rhymes)  denies  the 
possession  of  it.  Wit  he  undoubtedly  has, 
and  in  liberal  measure ;  but  its  range  is  al¬ 
most  limited  to  passages  of  satire.  From 
truculent  invective  to  sprightly  badinage  it 
runs  through  a  gamut  of  notes  clear  and 
ringing.  Of  the  sarcasms  which  he  can  deal 
out  ad  Ub.y  Oxford  incidentally  comes  in  for 
a  distinguished  share.  At  one  time  it  is : 
'*  Far  be  it  from  us  to  disturb  the  repose  of 
any  Oxonian  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  who  con¬ 
ceives  that  the  English  prelates,  with  their 
baronies  and  palaces,  their  purple  and  their 
6ne  linen,  their  mitred  carriages  and  their 
sumptuous  tables,  are  the  true  successors  of 
those  ancient  bishops  who  lived  by  catching 
hsh  and  mending  tents.”  At  another  time, 
the  fling  is  at  Oxford’s  cremation  of  argu¬ 
ments  for  limited  monarchy,  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  is  reminded  that  her  decrees  were  as 
ineffectual  to  stay  the  great  moral  and  poli¬ 
tical  revolution  of  our  seventeenth  century, 
as  were  those  of  the  Vatican  (commemorated 
by  Pascal)  to  stay  the  motion  of  our  globe, 
and  that  she  found  herself  not  only  unable  to 
keep  the  mass  from  moving,  but  unable  to 
keep  herself  from  moving  along  with  the 
mass.  At  another  time  it  is:  “Cambridge* 
had  the  honor  of  educating  those  celebrated 
Protestant  Bishops  whom  Oxford  had  the 
honor  of  burning.”  And  again,  in  his  on¬ 
slaught  against  the  “  overrated  utility”  of  the 
syllogism,  he  says,  that  a  man  of  sense  syllo¬ 
gises  in  celartnt  and  cetare  all  day  long  with¬ 
out  suspecting  it;  and  though  he  may  not 
know  what  an  ignoratio  elenchi  is,  has  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  exposing  it  whenever  he  falls  in  with 
it ;  which,  nota  bene,  is  likely  to  be  as  often 
as  he  falls  in  with  a  Reverend  Master  of  Arts 
nourished  on  mode  and  6gure  in  the  cloisters 
of  Oxford.”  How  galling  his  satire  can  be, 
when  vented  in  its  outiight  bitterness,  or  how 
teasing  his  sarcasm,  when  he  is  gamesomely 


*  It  is  not  the  University  of  Oxford,  qnoad  Uni¬ 
versity,  npoo  which  Mr.  Macaulay  loves  to  b«  sar¬ 
castic.  He  is  ever  respectful  towards  his  own  Alma 
Mater,  Cambridge.  In  the  above  extract,  he  adroit¬ 
ly  manages  to  compliment  Cambridge  in  the  act  of 
upbraiding  Oxford.  Elsewhere  he  bestows  a  passing 
word  of  thanks  on  Whitgift,  for  standine  up  “against 
those  who  wished  to  make  Trinity  College  a  mere 
appendage  to  Westminster  School” — adding,  “and 
by  this  act,  the  only  good  set,  as  far  as  we  remem¬ 
ber,  of  his  long  public  life,  he  saved  the  noblest 
place  of  education  in  England  from  the  degrading 
fate  of  King’s  College  and  New  College.” 


disposed, — witness  now  a  Wilson  Croker  and 
now  a  Robert  Montgomery ;  while,  in  their 
several  degrees,  the  tnaliee  of  bis  esprit  told 
upon  good  Dr.  Nares,  who  printed  his  Mem¬ 
oirs  of  Burleigh  in  two  thousand  quarto  pages, 
occupying  6fteen  hundred  inches  cubic  meas¬ 
ure,  and  weighing  sixty  pounds  avoirdupois, 
— and  Southey,  fresh  from  his  Colloquies  on 
Society  with  the  ghost  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
But  the  one  over-topping  example  of  what 
Mr.  Macaulay  is  capable  of,  in  damning  in¬ 
vective,  is  his  review  of  the  career  of  Ber¬ 
trand  Barere — a  case  not  quite  of  flaying 
alive,  for  the  victim  happened  to  be  dead,  but 
of  drawing  and  quartering,  and  burying  where 
four  roads  meet,  that  every  fool  may  spurn 
the  dust  there,  and  with  a  stake  driven  clean 
through  the  cold  heart,  not  colder  than  in  life, 
— a  stake  which  no  other  bands,  probably, 
could  have  sharpened  to  such  a  point,  or 
driven  down,  down,  down,  with  such  concen¬ 
trated  aehamement.  It  is  singular  to  observe 
the  art  of  the  writer,  controlling  indignation 
only  to  swell  it,  restraining  invective  only  to 
condense  its  force  and  send  it  the  straightest 
way  home.  With  a  less  gifted  pen,  the  use 
of  so  much  artiflce  in  the  parts  would  im¬ 
pose  a  too  palpably  artificial  character  on  the 
whole ;  nor  indeed  does  this  masterpiece  of 
what  is  elaborate  in  scorn,  produce  its  efiect 
without  betraying  the  process  and  pains  of 
the  elaboration. 

The  illustrations,  so  numerous  and  varied, 
which  enliven  his  narrative,  and  clinch  the 
nail  of  his  argument,  are  very  frequently  in- 
sUnces  of  that  quality  of  wit  which,  in  Bar¬ 
row’s  famous  analysis,  lieth  in  a  pat  allusion. 
In  our  own  plentiful  lack  of  wit  to  criticize, 
let  us  here  make  pat  allusion  to  some  of  them. 
As  where  he  allows  that  Horace  Walpole’s 
writings  rank  as  high  among  the  delicacies  of 
intellectu-il  epicures,  as  the  Strasburg  pies 
among  the  dishes  described  in  the  Almanack 
des  Gourmands :  but  adds,  that  just  as  the 
puU-de-foie-gras  owes  its  excellence  to  the 
diseases  of  the  wretched  animal  which  fur¬ 
nishes  it,  and  would  be  good  for  nothing  if  it 
were  not  made  of  livers  preternaturally  swol¬ 
len,  so  none  but  an  unhealthy  and  disorganiz¬ 
ed  mind  could  have  produced  such  literary 
luxuries  as  the  works  of  Walpole.  Or  his  re¬ 
mark  on  the  bribing  system  of  that  scandal¬ 
monger’s  father — that  we  might  as  well  accuse 
the  poor  Lowland  farmers  who  paid  black 
mail  to  Rob  Roy  of  corrupting  the  virtue  of 
the  Highlanders,  as  accuse  Sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole  of  corrupting  the  virtue  of  Parliament. 
Or  his  comparison  of  Mackintosh’s  auditors 
in  Parliament,  impatient  of  bis  excellence,  to 
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the  boy  in  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  who 
pushes  away  the  lady's  guineas  with  con¬ 
tempt,  and  insists  on  having  the  wliite  money: 
they  too  preferring  the  silver  with  which  they 
were  familiar,  and  which  they  were  con¬ 
stantly  pas>ing  about  from  hand  to  hand,  to 
the  gold  which  they  had  never  before  seen, 
and  with  the  value  of  which  they  were  un¬ 
acquainted.  So  he  likens  Lord  Galwav  (of 
the  Spanish  Succession  war)  to  Moliere’s 
doctors,  who  thought  it  much  more  honor¬ 
able  to  fail  according  to  rule,  than  to  succeed 
by  innovation.  The  literature  of  France,  he 
says,  has  been  to  ours  what  Aaron  was  to 
Moses,  the  expositor  of  great  truths,  which 
would  else  have  perished  for  want  of  a  voice 
to  utter  them  with  distinctness.  Of  Bacon 
he  says,  in  allusion  to  the  leniency  with  which 
posterity  has  treated  him — “Turn  where  we 
may,  the  trophies  of  that  mighty  intellect  are 
full  in  view.  We  are  judging  Manlius  in 
sight  of  the  Capitol.”  The  Baconian  philoso¬ 
phy,  again — to  cite  an  abruptly  different  il¬ 
lustration,  he  compares,  in  its  policy  towards 
a  disputatious  philosophy  on  one  hand,  and 
a  disputatious  theology  on  the  other,  to  Al- 
worthy  seated  between  Square  and  Thwack- 
urn, — preserving  a  calm  neutrality,  half- 
scornful,  half-benevolent,  and,  content  with 
adding  to  the  sum  of  practical  good,  leaving 
the  war  of  words  to  those  who  liked  it.  The 
reader  will  remember  how  ingeniously  he 
likens  a  newly  liberated  people  to  a  northern 
army  encamped  on  the  Rhine  or  the  Xt-rxes, 
where  at  6rst  nothinz  is  seen  but  intoxication, 
until  plenty  teaches  discretion ;  and  again  to  the 
half-6nished  edihee,  from  which  the  enemies 
of  liberty  have  pulled  down  the  scaffolding — 
asking  in  scorn,  as  they  point  to  the  flying 
dust,  and  filling  bricks,  and  comfortless 
rooms,  what  has  become  of  the  promised 
splendor  and  comfort;  and  then  again  to 
Ariosto’s  fairy,  condemned  to  appear  at  in¬ 
tervals  in  the  form  of  a  foul  and  poisonous 
snake,  and  bringing  blessing  on  all  who  then 
protect,  and  bane  on  all  who  then  ban  her — 
for  ”  such  a  spirit,”  he  exclaims,  “is  Liberty. 
At  times  she  takes  the  form  of  a  hateful  rep¬ 
tile.  She  grovels,  she  hisses,  she  stings. 
But  woe  to  those  who  in  disgust  shall  ven¬ 
ture  to  crush  her !  And  happy  are  those  who, 
haring  dared  to  receive  her  in  her  degraded 
and  frightful  shape,  shall  at  length  be  re¬ 
warded  by  her  in  the  time  of  her  beauty  and 
her  glory  1”  Balancing  the  accounts  of  Puri¬ 
tans  versus  Cavaliers,  his  choice,  he  declares, 
would  be  that  of  Bassanio  in  the  play,  to 
turn  from  the  specious  casket  which  contain 
only  the  Death’s  head  and  the  Fool’s  head. 
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and  to  fix  on  the  plain  leaden  chest  which 
contains  the  treasure,  'riie  same  Puritans 
remind  him,  by  their  dogged,  relentless  zeal, 
of  Sir  Artegal  s  iron  man.  Talus  with  his  flail, 
crushing  and  trampling  down  oppressors, 
mingling  with  human  beings,  but  without  part 
or  lot  in  human  infirmities,  to  be  pierced  by 
no  weapon,  and  by  no  barrier  to  be  withstood. 
While  the  honest  loyalty  of  the  staunch  old 
Cavaliers,  over  whom  a  spell  potent  as  that 
of  Duessa  had  been  thrown  by  compassion 
and  romantic  honor,  by  the  prejudices  of 
childhood,  and  the  venerable  names  of  history, 
remind  him  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  since, 
like  him,  ‘‘  they  thought  that  they  were  do¬ 
ing  battle  for  ai\  injured  beauty,  while  they 
defended  a  false*  and  loathsome  sorceress.” 
Milton’s  thoughts  aie  said  to  resemble  those 
celestial  fruits  and  flowers  which  the  Virgin 
Martyr  of  Massinger  sent  down  from  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  Paradise  to  the  earth,  and  which 
were  distinguished  from  the  productions  of 
other  soils,  not  only  by  superior  bloom  and 
sweetness,  but  by  miraculous  efficacy  to  in¬ 
vigorate  and  to  heal.  The  situation  of  the 
monarchical  and  democratical  parts  of  the 
English  government,  on  the  eve  of  the  Oreat 
Rebellion,  is  likened  to  that  of  the  two  bro¬ 
thers  in  the  ”  Fairy  Queen,”  one  of  whom  saw 
the  soil  of  bis  inheritance  (fairly  meted  out 
at  the  time)  daily  washed  away  by  the  tide, 
and  joined  to  that  of  his  rival.  The  labors 
of  the  schoolmen  are  compared  to  those  of 
the  damned  in  the  Grecian  Tartarus,  spinning 
forever  on  the  same  wheel  round  the  same 
pivot,  gaping  forever  after  the  same  delud¬ 
ing  clusters,  pouring  water  forever  into  the 
same  bottomless  buckets,  pacing  forever  to 
and  fro  on  the  same  weatisome  path  after  the 
same  recoiling  stone.  Bacon’s  understanding 
is  compared  to  the  tent  which  the  fairy 
Paribanou  gave  to  Prince  Ahmed  :  fold  it, 
and  it  seemed  a  toy  for  the  hand  of  a  lady  ; 
spread  it,  and  the  armies  of  powerful  sultans 
might  repose  beneath  its  shade.  And  who 
remembers  not  with  a  malicious  giggle  the 
comparison  of  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery’s 
writings  in  their  relation  to  poetry,  to  a  Tur¬ 
key  carpet  in  its  relation  to  a  picture — there 
being  colors  in  a  Turkey  carpet  out  of  which 
a  picture  might  be  made,  and  words  in  Mr. 
Montgomery’s  writings  which,  properly  com¬ 
bined  and  selected,  would  make  go^  poetry  ; 
or,  again,  the  comparison  of  that  “  correct¬ 
ness  ”  in  versification,  so  dear  to  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  to  the  correctness  of  those 
pictures  of  the  garden  of  Eden  which  we  see 
in  old  Bibles — where  we  have  an  exact 
square,  enclosed  by  the  rivers  P’lson,  Gihon, 
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Hiddekel,  and  Eaphrates,  each  with  a  con- 
renient  bridge  in  the  centre,  rectangular  beds 
of  flowers,  a  long  canal,  neatly  bricked  and 
railed  in,  the  tree  of  knowledge,  clipped  like 
one  of  the  limes  behind  the  Tuileries,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  centre  of  the  grand  alley,  the 
snake  twined  round  it,  the  man  on  the  right 
hand,  the  woman  on  the  left,  and  the  beasts 
drawn  up  in  an  exact  circle  round  them — an 
exquisite  ensemble  of  "correctness” — the 
squares  being  coirect,  the  circles  coirect,  the 
man  and  the  woman  in  a  most  correct  line 
with  the  tree,  and  the  snake  forming  a  most 
correct  spiral  around  its  trunk. 

Take  an  example  or  two  of  another  marked 
characteristic  in  Mr.  Macaulay's  composition 
— a  system  of  curt,  pithy  sentences,  rapid  in 
movement,  and  severally  charged  with  illus¬ 
trative  power.  Thus  :  "  Society,  we  believe, 
ii  constantly  advancing  in  knowledge.  The 
tail  is  now  where  the  head  was  some  gener¬ 
ations  ago.  But  the  head  and  tail  still  keep 
their  distance.  A  nurse  of  this  century  is  as 
wise  as  a  justice  of  the  quorum  and  cust- 
alorum  in  Shallow’s  time.  The  wooden  spoon 
of  this  year  would  puzzle  a  senior  wrangler 
of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second.  A  boy 
from  the  National  School  reads  and  spells 
better  than  half  the  knights  of  the  shire  in 
the  October  Club.  But  there  is  still  as  wide 
a  difi’erence  as  ever  between  justices  and 
nurses,  senior  wranglers  and  wooden  spoons, 
members  of  Parliament  and  children  at  chari¬ 
ty  schools.”  Or  this,  upon  the  feeling  of 
educated  men  towards  great  old  books,  those 
old  friends  who  are  never  seen  with  new 
faces,  but  are  the  same  in  wealth  and  in  pov- 
erty,  in  glory  and  in  obscurity  :  “  With  the 
dead  there  is  no  rivalry.  In  the  dead  there 
U  no  change,  Plato  is  never  sullen.  Cer¬ 
vantes  is  never  petulant.  Demosthenes 
never  comes  unseasonably.  Dante  never 
stays  too  long.  No  difference  of  political 
opinion  can  alienate  Cicero.  No  heresy  can 
excite  the  horror  of  Bossuet.”  Or  this,  upon 
the  diverse  policy  of  Ri^manism  and  Angli¬ 
canism  respectively,  in  the  ca>e  of  eccentric 
members  of  their  communion  :  “  Place  Ig¬ 
natius  Loyola  at  Oxford.  He  is  certain  to 
become  the  head  of  a  formidable  secession. 
Place  John  Wesley  at  Rome.  He  is  certain 
to  be  the  first  General  of  a  new  society  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interests  and  honor  of  the 
Church.  Place  St.  Theresa  in  London.  Her 
restless  enthusiasm  ferments  into  madness, 
not  untinctured  with  craft.  She  becomes 
the  phrophetess,  the  mother  of  the  faithful, 
holds  disputations  with  the  devil,  issues 
sealed  pardons  to  her  adorers,  and  lies  in  of 


the  Shiloh.  Place  Joanna  Southcote  at 
Rome.  She  founds  an  order  of  baref<H>ted 
Carmelites,  every  one  of  whom  is  ready  to 
sufler  martyrdom  for  the  Church  ;  a  solemn 
service  is  consecrated  to  her  memory;  and  her 
statue,  placed  over  the  holy  water,  strikes  the 
eye  of  every  stranger  who  enters  St.  Peter’s.” 

Note,  again,  his  manner  of  hitting  off 
character,  or  giving  the  salient  points  of 
genius,  in  a  few  ter.-e  and  graphic  words,  of 
multum  tn  parvo  power.  Thus  his  valuation 
of  the  Bengalee  mind :  “  What  the  horns 
are  to  the  buffalo,  what  the  paw  is  to  the 
tiger,  what  the  sting  is  to  the  bee,  what 
beauty,  according  to  the  old  Greek  song,  is 
to  woman,  deceit  is  to  the  Bengalee,  l^arge 
promises,  smooth  excuses,  elaborate  tissues 
of  circumstantial  falsehc^od,  chicanery,  perju- 
ry,  forgery,  are  the  weapons,  oft'ensive  and 
defensive,  of  the  people  of  the  Lower  Gan¬ 
ges.”  Or  this  rapid  rcsum6  of  distinctive 
features  :  " — the  feeble  violence  and  shallow 
cunning  of  Louis  the  Twelfth;  the  bustling 
insignificance  of  Maximilian,  cursed  with  an 
impotfnt  pruriency  for  renown,  lash  yet 
timid  .obstinate  yet  fickle.al  ways  in  a  hurry  ,yet 
always  too  late;  the  fierce  and  haughty  ener¬ 
gy  which  gave  dignity  to  the  eccentricities  of 
Julius  ;  the  soft  and  graceful  manners  which 
masked  the  insatiable  ambition  and  the  im¬ 
placable  hatred  of  Csesar  Borgia.”  With  so 
few  strokes,  how  vivid  the  effect — how  ani¬ 
mated  the  mere  outlines  thus  sketched  off! 
If  they  come  like  shadows,  they  do  not  so 
depart :  they  abide  » ith  us,  in  definite  pro¬ 
portions,  as  it  were,  in  concrete  life.  This 
pictorial  talent,  it  is  true,  is  not  without  its 
perils;  when  pertaining  to  a  writer  fond  of 
the  epigrammatic,  and  ambitious  of  artistic 
effects,  it  tempts  him  to  indulge  in  exagger¬ 
ations  and  abatements,  according  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  his  style  rather  than  his  subject,  to 
foreshorten  at  will,  and  defy  perspective  on 
system.  Mr.  Macaulay  has  himself  rebuked 
the  fondness  of  “  satirists  and  historians”  for 
"  pointed  descriptions  of  character” — prorluc- 
ing,  ns  they  do,  these  pointed  descriptions 
by  rejecting  what  is  natural,  and  making  it 
their  great  object  to  ascribe  to  every  man  as 
many  contradictory  qualities  as  possible — an 
object,  he  adds,  easily  obtained — for,  by  ju¬ 
dicious  selection  and  judicious  exaggeration, 
the  intellect  and  the  disposition  of  any  human 
being  may  be  described  as  being  m  ide  up  of 
nothing  but  startling  contrast^.  Hence  the 
ju>t,  necessary  di.strust  with  which  we  read 
rhetorical  analyses  of  character,  by  more  than 
one  brilliant  historian  and  portrait- painter, 
popular  because  of  the  brilli  incy  and  in  spite  of 
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tbe  unfairness^.  If  something  of  this  distrust  | 
attends  the  perusal  of  some  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s 
studies,  arising  from  a  misgiving  either  as  to 
this  particular  aim  at  what  is  striking,  or  as 
to  the  influence  of  political  bias  or  other 
party  prejudice, — it  is  in  degree,  if  not  in 
kind,  wholly  distinct  from  that  aroused  by 
the  picturesque  school  just  alluded  to,  and 
is  essentially  modihed  by  the  potent  pres¬ 
ence,  in  his  case,  of  what  is  absent  in  theirs, 
a  counter-agency  of  intellectual  qualities 
jealous  of  whatever  is  of  the  fancy  fanciful, 
and  strict  in  demanding  vouchers  for  the 
whence  and  whither  of  gaily-plumed  winged 
words.  But  the  reader  will  prefer  another 
example  or  two  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  miniatures 
to  our  sprawling  and  spluttering  comments 
upon  them  ;  and  the  reader  is  right.  Here 
is  Montesquieu,  with  hU  Esprit  des  Lois ; 

“  Specious  but  shallow,  stud:ous  of  effect, 
indiSerent  to  truth,  eager  to  build  a  system, 
but  careless  of  collecting  those  materials  out 
of  which  alone  a  sound  and  durable  system 
can  be  built,  the  lively  President  constructed 
theories  as  rapidly  and  as  slightly  as  card- 
houses,  no  sooner  projected  than  completed, 
no  sooner  completed  than  blown  away,  no 
sooner  blown  away  than  forgotten.”  Here  is 
James  Boswell  (or  a  piece  of  him):  “Ser¬ 
vile  and  impertinent,  shallow  and  pedantic,  a 
bigot  and  a  sot,  bloated  with  family  pride, 
and  eternally  blustering  about  the  dignity  of 
a  born  gentleman,  yet  stooping  to  be  a  tale¬ 
bearer,  an  eavesdropper,  a  common  butt  in 
the  taverns  of  London,”  &c.  After  the 
bear-leader,  the  bear  himself — with  “  his 
scrofula,  his  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  his  rolling 
walk,  his  blinking  eye,  the  outward  signs 
which  too  clearly  marked  his  approbation  of 
his  dinner,  his  insatiable  appetite  for  6sh- 
sauce  and  veal-pie  with  plums,  his  inex¬ 
tinguishable  thirst  for  tea,  his  trick  of  touch¬ 
ing  the  posts  as  he  walked,  his  mysterious 
practice  of  treasuring  up  scraps  of  orange- 
peel,  his  morning  slumbers,  his  midnight  dis¬ 
putations,  his  contortions,  his  mutterings,  his 
gruntings,  his  puffings,  his  vigorous,  acute, 
and  ready  eloquence,  his  sarcastic  wit,  his 
vehemence,  his  insolence,  his  6ts  of  tempes¬ 
tuous  rage,”  <kc. ; — “  the  perverse  irregulari¬ 
ty  of  his  hours,  the  slovenliness  of  his  person, 
his  hts  of  strenuous  exertion,  interrupted  by 
long  intervals  of  sluggishness,  his  strange 
abstinence,  and  his  equally  strange  voracity, 
his  active  benevolence,  contrasted  with  the 
constant  rudeness  and  the  occasional  ferocity 
of  his  manners  in  society.”  Here  again  are 
Steele,  Addison,  and  Swift:  “On  one  side 
was  Steele,  gay,  lively,  drunk  with  animal 


spirits  and  with  factious  animosity,  and  Ad¬ 
dison,  with  his  polished  satire,  his  inexhaus¬ 
tible  fertility  of  fancy,  and  bis  graceful  sim¬ 
plicity  of  style.  In  the  front  of  the  opposite 
ranks  appeared  a  darker  and  6ercer  spirit, 
the  apostate  politician,  the  ribald  priest,  the 
perjured  lover,  a  heart  burning  with  hatred 
against  the  whole  human  race,  a  mind  richly 
stored  with  images  from  the  dunghill  and  the 
lazar-house.”  'Ihe  Duke  of  Newcastle  again, 
— “  was  a  living,  moving,  talking  caricature. 
His  gait  WHS  a  shuflling  trot ;  his  utterance 
a  rapid  stutter;  he  was  always  in  a  hurry  ; 
he  WHS  never  in  time ;  he  abounded  in  ful¬ 
some  caresses  and  in  hysterical  tears.  His 
oratory  resembled  that  of  Justice  Shallow. 
It  was  nonsense  effervescent  with  animal 

spirits  and  impertinence . He 

WHS  greedy  after  power  with  a  greediness 
all  his  own.  He  was  jealous  of  all  his  col¬ 
leagues,  and  even  of  his  own  brother.  Under 
the  disguise  of  levity  he  was  false  beyond  all 
example  of  political  falsehood.  All  the  able 
men  of  his  time  ridiculed  him  as  a  dunce,  a 
driveller,  a  child  who  never  knew  his  own 
mind  for  an  hour  together;  and  he  over¬ 
reached  them  all  around.”  And,  to  take  one 
more  example — for  the  choice  of  which  a 
reason  shall  be  forthcoming — here  is  Dante, 
as  portrayed  by  the  young  essayist  in  the 
Edinburgh,  just  thirty  years  ago  :  “  the  Di¬ 
vine  Comedy  is  a  personal  narrative.  Dante 
is  the  eye-witness  and  ear-witness  of  that 
which  he  relates.  He  is  the  very  man  who 
has  heard  the  tormented  spirits  crying  out 
for  the  second  death,  who  has  read  the  dusky 
characters  on  the  portal  within  which  there 
is  no  hope,  who  has  hidden  his  face  from  the 
terrors  of  the  Gorgon,  who  has  fled  from  the 
hooks  and  the  seething  pitch  of  Barbariccia 
and  Draghitnazzo.  His  own  hands  have 
grasped  the  shaggy  sides  of  Lucifer.  His 
own  feet  have  climbed  the  mountain  of  ex¬ 
piation.  His  own  brow  has  been  marked  by 
the  purifying  angel.  .  .  .  The  melan¬ 

choly  of  Dante  was  no  fantastic  caprice.  It 
WHS  not,  as  far  ns  at  this  distance  of  time 
can  be  judged,  the  effect  of  external  circum¬ 
stances.  It  was  from  within.  Neither  love 
nor  glory,  neither  the  conflicts  of  earth  nor 
the  hope  of  heaven,  could  dispel  it.  It  turned 
every  consolation  and  every  pleasure  into  its 
own  nature.  It  resembled  that  noxious  Sar¬ 
dinian  soil  of  which  the  intense  bitterness  is 
said  to  have  been  perceptible  even  in  its 
honey.  His  mind  was,  in  tbe  noble  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Hebrew  poet,  ‘  a  land  of  dark¬ 
ness,  as  darkness  itself,  and  where  the  light 
was  as  darkness.’  .  .  .  All  the  portraits 
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of  him  are  singularly  characteristic.  No  per¬ 
son  can  look  on  the  features,  noble  even  to 
ruggedness,  the  dark  furrows  of  the  cheek, 
the  haggard  and  woful  stare  of  the  eye,  the 
sullen  and  contemptuous  curve  of  the  lip,  and 
doubt  that  they  belong  to  a  man  too  proud 
and  too  sensitive  to  be  happy.”  This  last 
example  is  cited,  because  we  are  told  that 
it  sufficed  to  impel  Robert  Hall,  when  three¬ 
score  years  old,  and  prostrate  with  disease, 
to  set  alK>ut  learning  tlie  rudiments  of  Italian, 
that  he  might  verify  for  himself  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  that  “scarred  veteran  of  a  life  long 
war,”  who, 

- lean  and  pale, 

With  such  immitigable  eye 
Gazed  once  upon  those  writhing  souls  in  bale. 
Noting  each  vengeance,  passing  by 
Unmoved. 

The  boldness  and  burnish  of  these  and 
other  portraits  of  Macaulay’s  painting  are 
wonderfully  attractive  to  thousands,  who 
would  overlook  or  disregard  them  were  the 
outlines  less  vigorous  (not  to  say  exaggerat¬ 
ed),  the  coloring  more  subdued,  and  a  per¬ 
vading  presence  of  repose  more  perceptible. 
His  are  not,  like  Coleridge’s,  “  groups  tinged, 
with  distant  light,”  to  use  Talfourd’s  com¬ 
parison,*  but  “  historical  figures  in  relief, 
presented  in  bright  succession.”  His  history 
confirms  the  recognized  character  of  this  his 
talent ;  Grand  pcinlre  d'histoire  (to  apply  to 
him  what  has  been  said  of  a  grand  ecrivain 
under  France’s  Grand  Monarque),  il  excelle 
a  rendre  leg  individus  en  pied,  leg  groupeg,  leg 
fouleg  ; — le  peintre  abonde  et  gurabonde  ;  il 
a  bien  fait  de  luigser  gon  oeuvre  un  pen  ex- 
orbitaiite  en  bien  dee  poinle.  M.  Scherer  ob- 
jectsf  that,  if  Macaulay’s  portraits  appear 
sometimes  to  leap  out  of  the  canvas  and 
walk,  they  are  yet  also  at  times  more  lively 
than  like  ;  that  shading  is  saciificed  to  effect ; 
that  the  color  is  more  dazzling  than  solid  ; 
and  that  antithesis  and  paradox  are  too  con¬ 
spicuous  on  the  palette  of  the  artist.  The 
objection  has  its  force,  and  deserves  consider¬ 
ation  ;  but  let  us  edd  to  the  consideration, 
and  apply  to  Macaulay’s  gorgeous  effects  in 
general,  what  Landor  has  said  (or  made 

*  **  Bat  then  s  younger  spirit  appeared  at  Lord 
Holland’s  table — not  so  poeticai  as  Coleridge,  but 
more  lucid — in  whose  vast  and  joyons  memory  all 
the  mighty  past  lived  and  glowed  anew :  whose 
declamations  presented,  not  groups  tinged  with 
distant  light,  like  those  of  Coleridge,  but  a  series  of 
historical  figures  in  relief^  presenU^  in  bright  suc¬ 
cession — the  embossed  surfaces  of  heroic  life.” — 
TAtrounn’s  Ftned  MemoriaU  of  Ch<u.  Lamb 
t  Notice  snr.  A.  Vinel. 


Southey  say)  touching  the  probably  ornate 
diction  in  which  Milton  would  have  written 
bis  history  of  England,  especially  in  the  more 
turbulent  scenes,  and  in  the  darker  ages, — 
that,  though  there  are  quiet  hours  and  places 
in  which  a  taper  may  be  carried  steadily,  and 
show  the  way  along  the  ground,  yet  you 
must  stand  a-tiptoe,  and  raise  a  blazing  torch 
above  your  head,  if  you  would  bring  before 
the  vision  the  obscure  and  time-worn  figures 
depicted  in  the  lofty  vaults  of  the  past. 

“  The  philosopher  shows  everything  in  one 
clear  light ;  the  historian  loves  strong  reflec¬ 
tions  and  deep  shadows,  but  above  all,  prom¬ 
inent  and  moving  chiracters.”*  The  philos¬ 
opher  with  his  steadily-carried  taper  con¬ 
voys  a  meagre  company,  while  loud  and 
eager  is  the  tramp  of  throngs  who  pass  by 
on  tbe  other  side,  flame  fascinated  many  of 
them,  like  insects  of  an  hour,  by  the  histo¬ 
rian’s  blazing  torch. 

His  introduction  of  allusions  to,  or  a  few 
pregnant  syllables  of,  the  words  of  Holy  Writ, 
is  another  characteristic  worthy  of  notice. 
In  the  taste  which  regulates  this  practice,  he 
is  eminently  supeiior  to  another  great  writer 
and  greater  orator,  Edmund  Burke  ;  whose 
citation  of  passages  from  Scripture  was  some¬ 
times  strained  and  offensive.  Let  who  will, 
admire, — let  who  can,  defend, — Buike’s 
“  wit”  in  Culling  Lord  Hillsborough’s  Letter 
to  the  Colonies  “  a  canonical  book  of  minis¬ 
terial  scripture,  the  Epistle  General  to  the 
Americans  ” — and  his  exclaiming,  “  It  is  good 
for  us  to  be  here,” — and  his  sally  on  the 
comatose  Premier,  “  Brother  Lazarus  is  not 
dead,  but  sleepeth,’’  &ic.  These  and  similar 
specimens  of  parody  have  ever  seemed  to  us 
unhappy  in  spirit  and  application,  and  utter¬ 
ly  unworthy  of  him  who  thus  condescended 
to  fabricate  them.  To  handle  at  all  without 
offence  so  delicate  a  subject  demands  a  se¬ 
vere  self-restraint,  and  an  habitual  and  jeal¬ 
ously-guarded  spiritof  reverence.  To  give  an 
example  or  two  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  manner  of 
drawing  upon  the  sacred  records,  whether 
for  a  passing  illustration,  or  an  impressive 
phrase — w  hat  can  be  happier  than  that  glance 
at  the  Book  of  Esther,  when,  describing  Lord 
Bacon’s  discontent  with  the  proud  intellect¬ 
ual  prerogatives  and  the  splendid  intellectual 
influence  which  ought  to  have  sufficed,  he 
says,  Jiut  all  thie  availed  him  nothing  while 
some  quibbling  special  pleader  was  promoted 
before  him  to  the  bench,  while  some  heavy 
country  gentleman  took  precedence  of  him 


*  Imaginary  Converaatioue:  “Southey  and  Lan¬ 
dor." 
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by  virtue  of  a  purchased  coronet ;  wliile  some 
panJ'ir,  happy  in  a  fair  wife,  could  obtain  a 
more  cordial  salute  from  Buc'iinsrham  ;  while 
some  buffoon,  versed  in  alltlie  latest  scandal 
of  the  court,  could  draw  a  louder  laugh  from 
James.”  Of  the  same  greatest,  meanest 
Chancellor,  he  says,  “  llis  desires  were  set 
on  things  below.”  And  in  reference  to  his 
cringing  courtierrdup,  “No  min  mo:e  readily 
held  up  tl>«  left  cheek  to  those  who  had  smit¬ 
ten  the  right.  No  m  in  was  more  expert  at 
the  Si)ft  answer  which  turneth  away  wrath.” 
To  Dante  he  6nely  applies  the  “noble  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Hebrew  Poet,”  when  he  calls  his 
mind  intensely  melancholy,  and  that  from 
within  not  without,  “  a  land  of  darkness,  as 
darkness  itself,  and  w’here  the  light  is  as 
darkness.”  M  ichiavelli,  emb  irrassed  by  dis¬ 
union  in  the  council  and  effeminacy  in  the 
camp,  “  in  the  energetic  language  of  the 
prophet  ”  he  calls  “  mad  for  the  sight  of  his 
eyes  which  he  saw.”  Speaking  of  the  task 
awaiting  those  who  seek  to  control  and  sub¬ 
ject  the  fierce  spirits  of  nations  unaccustomed 
to  the  yoke,  he  says:  “  Beasts  of  burden  may 
easily  be  managed  by  a  new  master.  But 
will  the  wild  a&s  submit  to  ilie  bonds  ?  Will 
the  unicorn  serve  and  abide  by  the  crib  ?  Will 
leviathan  hold  out  his  nostrils  to  the  yoke?” 
Of  the  example  in  versifi:ation  set  by  Cowper 
and  by  Alfieri,  against  the  •*  creamy  smooth¬ 
ness”  of  contemporary  bards,  he  says,  that 
the  part  which  they  performed  was  rather 
that  of  Moses  than  that  of  Joshua:  they 
opened  the  house  of  bondage ;  but  they  did 
not  enter  the  promised  land.  Speaking  of 
the  peculiar  trandtional  state  of  literature, 
us  a  means  of  livelihood,  during  Johnson’s 
prime,  when  patronage  was  dying  out,  and  a 
book-buying  public  whs  yet  in  the  future 
tense,  he  says  :  “  The  lean  kine  had  eaten  up 
the  fat  kine.  The  thin  and  withered  eai  s  bad 
devoured  the  good  ears.  The  season  of  rich 
harvests  was  over,  and  the  period  of  famine 
had  begun.”  Of  the  public  men  of  the  times 
which  followed  the  Restoration,  he  says, 
while  allowing  them  courage,  abihly,  and  an 
even  morbid  excess  of  some  kinds  of  talent, 
“  But  the  curse  of  Reuben  was  upon  them  all : 
‘Unstable  as  water,  thou  ehalt  not  excel.’” 
And,  among  these,  of  Sir  William  Temple 
he  says:  ”  He  was  not  destitute  of  ambition. 
But  his  was  not  one  of  those  souls  in  which 
unsatisfied  ambition  anticipates  the  tortuies 
of  hell,  gnaws  like  the  woim  which  dieth  not, 
and  burns  like  the  fire  which  is  not  quench¬ 
ed.”  Of  Cromwell’s  policy  towards  Ire¬ 
land  he  says :  “  On  those  who  resisted  he  had 
ni'ide  war  as  the  Hebrews  made  war  on  the 


Canaanites.  Drogheda  was  as  Jericho ;  and 
Wexford  as  Ai.  To  the  remains  of  the  old 
population  the  conqueror  granted  a  peace, 
such  as  that  which  Israel  granted  to  the  Gib- 
eonites.  lie  made  them  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.”  Recounting  some  pre¬ 
monitory  symptoms  of  disaffection  in  the 
days  of  Chailes  II.,  he  exclaims:  “These 
things  were  done  in  the  green  tree.  What 
then  was  likely  to  he  done  in  the  dry  ?”  Dis¬ 
cussing  the  wrongs  endured  by  mtive  Indians 
at  the  hands  of  their  British  masters,  he  says 
of  the  thirty  millions  who  had  been  accus¬ 
tom'd  to  live  under  tyranny,  but  never  under 
tyranny  like  this:  “They  found  the  little 
finger  of  the  Company  thicker  th  in  the  loins 
of  Surajah  Dowli.”  Of  the  parties  in  ciiil 
strife,  not  yet  fatigued  by  long  conflict,  or 
instructed  by  costly  discipline,  he  says, 
“  When  they  are  in  their  first  heady  youth, 
devoid  of  experience,  fresh  for  exertion,  flu-h- 
ed  with  hope,  burning  with  animosity,  they 
agree  only  in  spurning  out  of  their  way  the 
daysman  who  strives  to  take  bis  stand  be¬ 
tween  them  and  to  lay  his  hand  upon  tlitm 
both.”  In  his  memorable  sketch  of  the 
French  Revolution  one  paragraph  opens  thus: 
=“  And  now  began  that  strange  pt-riod  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The 
Jacobins  had  prevailed.  This  was  their  hour, 
and  the  power  of  darkness.”  And,  once  more, 
of  one  of  its  foremost,  basest,  every  way  vilest 
agents,  he  emphatically  declares:  “What¬ 
soever  things  are  false,  whatsoever  things  are 
dishonest,  whatsoever  things  are  impure, 
whatsoever  things  are  hateful,  whatsoever 
things  are  of  evil  report,  if  there  be  any  vice, 
and  if  there  be  any  infamy,  all  these  things, 
we  knew,  were  blended  in  Barere.”  If  this 
be  to  paiody  holy  Paul, — then  at  least  may 
parody  be  a  thing  most  serious,  stern,  and 
sad. 

But  to  prose  any  longer  is  forbidden  us  : 
the  veto,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  of 
that  unpliant,  implastic  power,  the  Printer, 
summarily  disposes  of  all  our  fine  paragraphs 
about  other  traits  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  author¬ 
ship — his  special  hates  and  loves,  both  of 
them  apt  to  be  one-sided  and  lavish ; — his 
Whiggism,  and  partisan  tone  and  temper, — 
the  large  compass  of  his  reading,  and  his 
evident  disrelish  (however  negatively  proved) 
for  the  German  and  transcendental  school, 
which  upon  him  alone  of  great  contemporary 
critics  seems  to  have  failed  to  tell, — his  fami¬ 
liarity  with  the  gossip  of  history  and  poliiics, 
with  their  scandal,  chit-chat.  Dying  rumors, 
and  back  stairs  whisperings, — his  perhaps 
unrivalled  tact  in  sifting  for  his  readers  a 
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world  of  documentary  refuse,  and  giving 
tliem  the  available  result  as  a  quintessence 
— in  constructing  a  smooth,  pleasant  road¬ 
way  of  narrative  through  the  moors  and 
mosses  many  of  history’s  cumbered  estates, 
a  picturesque  short-cut  through  what  seem 


Serbonian  bogs,  fit  only  for  bookworms  to 
riddle  in, — and  other  note- worthy  points  in 
his  Essays  and  Reviews,  leaving  out  alto¬ 
gether,  as  beyond  our  scope,  the  Speeches 
in  Parliament,  the  History  of  England,  and 
the  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 


From  Hogg’s  Instructor. 
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As  public  attention  is  now  being  directed 
to  certain  contemplated  reforms  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  universities,  it  may  be  interesting  to  have 
a  glimpse  of  the  mode  of  life  pursued  in  one 
of  those  seats  of  learning.  Being  best  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
we  shall  give  a  sketch  of  the  manner  of  life 
spent  in  this  Alma  Mater. 

The  university  consists  of  seventeen  col¬ 
leges,  each  of  which  is  an  independent  body 
under  a  common  government,  like  the  United 
States  of  America.  But,  unlike  the  transat¬ 
lantic  republic,  the  governing  board  is  a  privi¬ 
leged  oligarchy,  after  the  manner  of  one  of 
the  old  close  boroughs  which  were  swept 
away  by  the  Reform  Bill.  The  first  item  of 
the  projected  university  reform  refers  to  adapt¬ 
ing  this  literary  parliament  to  the  liberal  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  age,  which  has  already  been 
done  in  the  case  of  Oxford.  Though  the 
buildings  are  commonly  called  colleges,  this 
term  propeily  belongs  to  the  collective  body 
of  Masters,  Fellows,  and  Scholars,  who  derive 
emoluments  of  different  kinds  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  or  college  property,  which  was  given 
or  bequeathed  by  various  persons.  The  mem¬ 
bers  or  students  only  reside  at  college  for  the 
purpose  of  education.  'I'he  edifices  are  of 
different  sizes,  and  vary  in  architectural  design 
and  grandeur;  but  they  generally  consist  of 
several  large  square  courts,  surrounded  with 
uniform  ranges  of  building.  The  entrance  to 
the  outer  courts  is  thiough  large  gates,  some 
of  which  are  very  handsome ;  and  there  are 
flights  of  stairs  leading  to  a  number  of  apart¬ 
ments,  apportioned  to  the  fellows  and  stu¬ 
dents.  Two  rooms  and  a  pantry  are  the  or¬ 
dinary  allotment  for  each  habitant,  whose 
name  is  painted  at  the  foot  of  the  stair,  as 
VOL.  XXXV.— NO.  IV. 


well  as  on  the  door  of  his  chambers,  of  which 
he  keeps  a  key  to  admit  himself  at  pleasure, 
a  duplicate  being  held  by  the  bed-maker. 

The  colleges  are  not  necessarily  contiguous 
to  one  another,  though  this  is  the  case  with 
some  of  them  :  they  are  scattered  through  the 
town,  and  have  large  gardens  or  walks,  for 
the  convenience  and  health  of  the  members. 
Some  of  these  grounds  are  open  to  the  public, 
who  have  thus  an  opportunity  of  recreating 
themselves  in  pleasant  places ;  for  the  walks 
are  very  picturesque,  in  grand  avenues  of  lofty 
trees,  amidst  verdant  fields,  by  the  side  of  the 
peaceful  Cam.  Such  are  fit  places  for  medi¬ 
tation  of  an  elevated  character,  and  where  the 
mind  may  well  ruminate  upon  the  food  with 
which  it  has  been  in  secret  supplied.  Indeed, 
all  the  external  associations  of  college  life  are 
interesting,  and  captivating  to  a  sombre  im¬ 
agination.  There  is  something  bewitching  in 
the  idea  of  dwelling  in  one  of  those  massive 
piles  of  building,  and  gliding  in  classic  costume 
through  the  silent  courts  or  cloisters,  strolling 
along  the  magnificent  paths,  frequenting  the 
splendid  library,  and  being  surrounded  with 
all  possible  helps  and  stimulants  to  ransack 
the  arcana  of  science,  and  become  acquainted 
with  nature’s  deepest  mysteries !  The  nymphs 
of  the  Cam  are  wooed  by  a  few  such  contem¬ 
plative  spirits,  but  are  frequently  invited  to 
sights  and  scenes  of  a  more  stirring  charac¬ 
ter. 

The  buildings  of  some  colleges  are  not  sufiS- 
ciently  Nrge  to  receive  all  their  students,  and 
the  surplus  are  accommodated  in  private  lodg¬ 
ings,  licensed  for  this  purpose  by  the  proper 
authorities.  The  lodging-keepers  are  obliged, 
like  the  college  porters,  to  furnish  a  report  of 
the  conduct  of  the  students,  especially  of  their 
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regularity  in  coming  home  at  night.  They 
ought  to  be  in  their  chambers  at  ten  o’clock, 
•which  is  certainly  a  very  decent  and  respec¬ 
table  hour,  before  which  they  cannot  pUy 
much  mischief.  After  this  time,  they  are  fined 
so  much  per  hour,  according  to  the  estimate 
which  the  different  colleges  put  upon  padding 
— some  valuing  it  at  one  penny,  some  at  two¬ 
pence,  others  as  high  as  sixpence  an  hour. 
But  if  abroad  after  midnight,  the  culprits  are 
amenable  to  be  called  up  to  render  an  account 
of  their  whereabouts,  though  one  college  al¬ 
lows  until  one  in  the  morning  for  a  late  sup¬ 
per.  If  this  offence  be  oft  repeated,  they  will 
be  summoned  before  the  dean,  and  severely 
reprimanded.  The  morals  of  the  young  gen¬ 
tlemen  are  thus  apparently  cared  for,  so  that 
they  may  not  spend  the  whole  night  in  gay 
or  wicked  company.  But,  alas!  so  frail  is 
human  nature,  and  so  inclined  to  what  is  evil,  | 
that  it  often  desires  to  break  through  such 
trammels,  and  6nds  ways  and  means  of  in¬ 
dulging  in  all  sorts  of  pleasure. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  be  present  at 
muster  three  times  a-day — at  prayers,  lecture, 
and  dinner;  for,  in  case  tbeir  young  minds 
should  be  so  occupied  with  study  as  to  make 
them  forget  their  religious  devotions,  the 
treacherous  memory  is  assisted  by  a  bell  call¬ 
ing  them  to  chapel,  where  prayers  are  read 
twice  a-day ;  and,  on  saints’  days  and  vigil- 
eves,  the  students  are  attired  in  surplices,  and 
an  anthem  is  sung  by  the  choristers.  Each 
gentleman  must  attend  these  senices  eight 
times  a-week,  or  else  he  is  6ned.  This  ci'cAt 
is  not  to  be  thought  a  mystical  number,  but 
as  implying  the  saying  or  hearing  of  prayers 
once  every  week-day,  and  twice  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  Yet,  in  some  colleges  at  least,  the  go¬ 
ing  twice  on  Sunday  counts  for  three  times 
out  of  the  eight — according  to  the  sailor’s 
adage,  '*  the  better  the  day,  the  better  the 
deed.”  Eminent  men  are  successively  chosen 
to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  University  Church 
for  a  month  at  a  time,  each  of  whom,  during 
his  period,  reads  a  sermon  every  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  In  this  capacious  edibce,  the  Under¬ 
graduates,  as  many  as  please  to  go,  occupy 
the  side  and  back  galaries,  in  which,  perhaps, 
half  of  them  could  be  accommodated,  for  it  is 
not  expected  that  young  gentlemen  should  be 
sermon- hunters,  'fhe"  Heads  of  Houses”  are 
supposed  to  be  more  piously  inclined,  and  a 
whole  gallery  is  reserved  for  their  use.  Grad¬ 
uates  have  part  of  the  ground  area,  techni¬ 
cally  called  the  pit,  allotted  for  their  conve¬ 
nience  or  inconvenience ;  but,  as  the  service 
only  lasts  an  hour,  they  need  not  be  nice  as 
to  the  manner  of  tederunt.  Amongst  this  as- 
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semblage  may  be  seen  the  two  Proctors,  in  a 
peculiar  costume,  each  carrying  as  his  badge 
of  office  a  huge  volume  of  university  statutes, 
strongly  bound  with  clssps,  and  suspended  by 
chains.  These  heavy  tomes  are  brought  to 
church  by  the  Proctor’s  bull  doga.ht,  they  are 
usuallv  termed — two  rough-looking  fellows, 
attired  in  a  long  cloth  gown  with  gill  buttons, 
the  train  of  which  they  carry  over  their  left 
■vm,  ”  prepared  to  run.”  The  bull  dogs,  as  in 
faithful  duty  bound, attend  their  masters  when 
they  take  their  walks  abroad,  to  see  how  mat¬ 
ters  go  in  the  streets,  and  pounce  upon  any 
unfortunate  student  who  is  found  misSehavii  g 
in  public,  or  appearing  without  his  proper 
costume,  consisting  of  rap  and  gown,  which 
he  ought  always  to  wear  Irefote  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  after  dark.  Some  curious  sto¬ 
ries  are  told  of  these  bull-dog  chases,  and  the 
expedients  to  which  a  clever  head  has  had 
recourse,  to  escape  from  being  taken.  We 
have  heard  of  one  who  was  hunted  down  an 
alley,  out  of  which  there  was  no  other  exit ; 
but  he  had  wit  enough  to  run  into  a  barber’s 
shop,  and,  throwing  off  hat  and  coat,  began 
to  shave  the  barber’s  man,  so  that,  when  the 
pursuers  entered,  they  did  not  recognize  the 
man  they  had  been  chasing,  and  lost  scent  of 
their  game.  The  Proctors  hold  office  for  only 
one  year,  and  are  annually  cho«en  from  the 
Graduates.  They  are  much  disliked,  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  tparke,  on  account  of  the  check 
which  is  put  upon  their  natural  liberty. 

Lectures  are  delivered  by  the  university 
professors,  some  of  whom  the  students  are  en¬ 
joined  to  hear,  according  to  the  year  of  their 
residence ;  but  attendance  upon  the  others  is 
voluntary. 

Dinner  is  as  important  a  part  of  college 
regime  as  the  daily  prayers  or  lecture ;  for  the 
b<^y  needs  feeding  as  well  as  the  soul.  ,Com- 
mons  are  provided  for  all  the  students,  and 
they  are  expected  to  be  present  at  the  dinner 
hour.  Some  come  into  the  hall,  and  after 
waiting  until  tbeir  names  are  ticked  off,  go 
away  to  partake  of  a  better  repast  in  a  private 
manner ;  thus  paying  for  two  dinners,  whilst 
they  only  eat  of  one.  We  know  not  if  dinner 
be  one  of  the  reforms  contemplated  by  Prince 
Albeit  and  Lord  John  Russell ;  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  subject  which  merits  attention.  In 
the  larger  colleges,  where  a  great  many  hun¬ 
gry  stomachs  have  to  be  satisfied,  a  dinner 
scene  might  form  a  good  subject  for  the  pencil 
of  a  clever  artist.  The  j  oung  gentlemen  make 
a  rush  to  the  seats,  each  endeavoring  to  get 
as  near  as  possible  to  a  joint  of  meat.  As 
soon  as  giace  has  been  said,  the  successful 
candidate  for  the  first  slice  helps  himself  to 
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whatever  portion  of  the  mrat  suits  his  taste  or 
fancy,  and  passes  it  on  to  his  neighbor,  who 
operates  upon  the  joint  in  similar  style.  It 
thus  runs  the  gauntlet,  suffering  rude  cuts  of 
all  kinds  from  inexperienced  hands,  until  its 
suIwUince  is  exhausted,  and  some  wag  pet  haps 
flourishes  the  skeleton  which  he  strives  to 
dissect.  Irishes  of  potatoes  must  pass  through 
the  same  otdeal.  If  the  quantity  of  viands  at 
first  furnished  doe.s  not  amount  to  the  quan¬ 
tum  KUjfficit,  more  is  brought  in,  until  the  appe- 
t'te  or  patience  of  the  company  be  exhausted. 
Who  ran  wonder  that  those  who  have  acquired 
an  epicurean  Liste,  or  a  high  sense  of  table- 
proprieties,  should  prefi  r  dining  at  home  with 
a  few  friends  in  aristocratic  style?  It  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten,  that  college  youths  are 
not  expected  to  be  tee  total lers,  and  that  the 
Cambridge  ale  is  of  noted  quality. 

The  Fellows  and  Fellow-commoners  have  a 
table  to  themselves,  where  all  things  are  done 
decently  and  in  older,  and  their  equanimity 
with  their  own  good  cheer  is  not  disturbed 
by  the  confusion  which  reigns  around.  Of 
the  Fellows,  we  shall  presently  have  occasion 
to  speak.  The  Fellow  commoners  a  re  students 
of  wealth  or  rank,  who  are  able  to  pay  more 
for  their  education  than  other  members ;  they 
are,  therefore,  furnished  w  ith  superior  fare  and 
accommodation,  and  are  entitled  to  wear  gild 
or  silver  trimmings  on  their  gowns  and  caps. 
This  latter  privilege  is  a  little  singular  in  a 
place  where  only  met  it  should  be  distinguish¬ 
ed;  and  it  savors  mute  of  the  milliner  or  co¬ 
quette  than  of  the  severe  student.  Perhaps 
its  aliention  is  amongst  the  reforms  which 
are  contempl  ited ;  especially  as  we  perceive 
that  military  costume  is  attracting  notice  in 
head-quarters. 

Besides  dinner,  the  members  are  entitled  to 
a  certain  quantity  of  bread  and  butter.  Fur 
the  s.ike  of  conveniently  apportioning  the  last- 
named  commodity,  a  pound  of  it  is  rolled  out 
into  a  yard's  length,  when  it  is  easily  divided 
by  measure  into  the  precise  number  of  inches 
which  each  man  ought  to  consume.  Hence 
butter  is  usually  sold  in  Cambridge  market 
by  the  yard  ;  and  the  country  people  furnish 
themselves  with  baskets  of  a  suitable  length. 
Wo  to  the  luckless  wight  who  is  caught  sell¬ 
ing  a  shorter  length !  The  college  authorities 
have  power  in  the  market  to  measure  and 
weigh  what  is  brought  thither  fur  sale,  and  to 
bring  all  delinquents  to  condign  punishment. 
Their  interference  in  this  and  other  town  af¬ 
fairs  has  produced  a  quarrel  between  them 
and  the  municipal  authoiities,  which  is  now 
being  settled  by  arbitration.  Coffee,  bohea, 
sugar,  and  other  requi>ites  for  breakfast  and 


tea,  are  procured  by  each  student  according 
to  his  liking,  kept  in  his  pantry  along  with  the 
needful  kettle  and  crockery,  and  consumed  at 
the  time  and  in  the  manner  which  suit  him 
bf  st,  being  then  waited  upon  by  no  le.^s  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  personage  than  himself — unless 
additional  help  be  procured  by  money,  which 
“  arswereth  to  all  things.” 

Lectures  finish  at  two  p.  H.;  and  from  that 
hour  to  four  is  supposed  to  be  a  proper  and 
sufficient  time  for  recreation  in  the  open  air. 
Some  walk,  some  ride,  some  drive,  some  be¬ 
take  themselves  to  the  cricket-ground,  the 
tennis-court,  or  the  billiard-roi>m ;  but  the 
favorite  exercise  is  boating.  A  few  minutes 
after  two  o’clock,  streams  of  collegians  are 
seen  hurrying  down  the  streets  which  lead  to 
the  Cam,  crossing  the  spacious  common  in 
various  directions.  They  hasten  to  one  of  the 
large  boat  establishments,  where  dressing- 
rooms  are  kept  for  their  convenience,  and  toon 
appear  in  the  costume  of  their  several  clubs — 
in  jackets  and  caps  of  white,  red.  blue,  green, 
purple,  pink,  crimson,  striped,  dec.  The  boats 
used  fur  diversion  are  of  several  descriptions; 
but  the  most  esteemed  are  the  “  funny”  and 
the  eight-oared  boat.  In  the  former,  only  one 
man  can  sit^  and  he  requires  to  htdance  him¬ 
self  with  great  nicety,  as  the  funny  is  long  and 
very  narrow,  and  the  seal  is  elevated.  &H)me 
men  get  several  duckings  before  they  can  sit 
steadily  on  this  frail  bark,  which  would  be 
overset  by  a  wrong  movement  of  the  oar ;  but 
they  row  it  with  great  rapidity,  shooting  like  a 
mermaid  along  the  quiet  stream.  The  ‘‘eight- 
oar”  is  the  favorite  for  races ;  and  prizes  are 
obtained  by  the  successful  competitois.  'lliese 
boats  are  beautifully  constructed,  shaped  and 
polished  with  greatest  care.  Some  of  the  eight- 
oared  outriggers  cost  above  eighty  pounds. 
It  is  an  animating  scene  to  behold  a  number 
of  these  boats  vying  with  each  other,  pulled 
by  crews  of  athletic  youths  in  the  uniforms  of 
their  different  clubs. 

Before  four  o’clock,  a  stream  of  youthful 
life  again  sets  in  for  the  colleges ;  and  strag¬ 
glers  may  be  seen  running  with  all  their  re¬ 
maining  strength,  to  be  in  time  for  dinner,  or 
at  least  for  the  muster-roll.  It  has  been  reck¬ 
oned  peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  morals  of  the 
students  to  go  to  the  Newmarket  horse-races, 
and  absence  from  dinner  on  such  days  is  alto, 
gether  forbidden ;  the  penalty  being  rustiea. 
lion — that  is,  being  sent  “down”  for  a  season. 
Nevertheless  they  do  go  to  the  races,  and  the 
penalty  has  usually  been  borne  by  poor  hor¬ 
ses,  many  of  which  have  died  from  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  occasion.  Newmarket  is  only 
thirteen  miles  off,  and  as  the  young  gents  who 
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will  go  there  naturally  desire  to  remain  as  long 
as  possible,  they  drive  back  at  full  speed.  Bui 
since  the  railway  has  been  opened,  a  special 
trtun  has  been  run  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  case ;  the  directors  not  being  amenable 
to  university  discipline,  and  more  anxious  to 
secure  their  own  profit,  than  to  preserve  the 
morals  of  the  students. 

The  youths  who  attend  the  university  may 
be  grouped  into  three  classes.  One  of  these 
is  the  “  fast  men,”  so  called  because  they  are 
hastening  the  ruin  of  their  health  and  fortune, 
and  hurrying  out  life  by  dissipation.  They 
spend  their  time  in  day-sports  and  night-revel¬ 
ries,  passing  through  the  necessary  forms  of 
college-life,  and  perhaps  managing  to  get 
crammed  with  enough  of  book-learning  to  take 
a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  at  least  of 
Laws.  Various  prudential  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  curtail  the  reckless  expenditure 
of  such  young  men  whilst  attending  the  uni¬ 
versity  ,  but  when  they  will  spend  money  and 
get  into  debt,  they  cannot  be  prevented.  In 
viun  the  tradesmen  are  obliged  to  send  in  their 
bills  to  the  tutors  when  they  reach  a  certain 
amount,  or  at  the  end  of  each  term,  that  the 
friends  of  the  young  men  may  be  informed 
when  they  are  “going  ahead”  in  these  matters; 
for  they  can  run  several  bills  for  the  same  kind 
of  goods ;  and  if  this  be  not  enough,  they 
can  procure  more  from  London.  When  the 
tradespeople  are  asked  why  they  trust  them, 
they  sometimes  answer,  by  inquiring  why  they 
keep  their  shops  open.  If  parents  trust  these 
fast  youths  away  from  home,  they  most  pay 
the  cost ;  though,  during  their  minority,  they 
are  legally  responsible  for  only  such  an  amount 
as  is  authorized  by  the  tutors,  which  is  very 
ample.  For  instance,  we  believe  that  £40  is 
deemed  enough  for  a  tailor’s  bill  in  one  year — 
with  which  opinion  we  certainly  accord — but 
this  is  found  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
travagant  wants  of  some  young  men.  Howev¬ 
er,  it  is  certain  that  new  gowns  and  caps,  es¬ 
pecially  the  latter,  often  get  exchanged  for 
old  ones ;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  a  new 
head-piece,  if  worn  on  ordinary  occasions. 

Another  class  of  students,  the  major  class 
in  the  university,  desire  to  pass  through  the 
ordinary  curriculum  that  they  may  reputably 
finish  their  education,  or  be  thought  qualified 
for  entering  into  holy  orders  or  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession.  They  attend  prayers,  lecture,  and 
dinner ;  read  with  a  private  tutor  or  coachy, 
who  directs  them  to  the  chief  subjects  of  ex¬ 
amination  ;  and  spend  some  time,  more  or  less, 
in  private  studies ;  for,  as  they  aim  at  nothing 
more  than  a  Bachelor’s  degree,  the  needful 
work  can  be  done  by  a  man  of  ordinary  capa- 
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city  with  such  an  amount  of  application  as 
will  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the 
body  or  the  enjoyment  of  life. 

The  clever  bard  student  is  a  man  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  grade.  His  anxious  hopes  are  fixed 
upon  coming  out  high  in  the  class  of  honors. 
He  probably  looks  forward  to  literary  fame 
and  promotion  ;  and  his  prospects  in  life  de¬ 
pend  upon  his  present  exertions.  If,  at  the 
terminus  of  his  probation,  he  succeed  in  be¬ 
ing  amongst  the  most  proficient,  he  is  sure  of 
getting  a  fellowship  and  other  scholastic 
emoluments.  These  men  study  with  intense 
earnestness,  and  often  injure  their  bodily  con¬ 
stitution  through  unremitting  application  of 
the  mind.  Most  of  them  are  of  limited  pe¬ 
cuniary  means ;  but  they  can  reduce  their 
college  expenses  to  a  small  figure  by  the 
present  rewards  of  learning.  Many  exhi¬ 
bitions  or  scholarships  are  awarded  by  the 
university  or  by  particular  colleges  to  those 
students  who  are  most  proficient.  The  whole 
number  of  such  endowments  is  above  seven 
hundi'ed,  some  of  them  amounting  in  value 
to  £50  a-year,  and  a  few  even  to  £100. 
Prizes  are  also  given  for  Latin  and  English 
poems,  dissertations  on  particular  subjects,  or 
other  kinds  of  superiority  in  a  particular  col¬ 
lege,  sometimes  amounting  to  £20  or  £25  at 
a  time.  King’s  College  is  entirely  supplied 
by  the  first  scholars  of  Eton  School,  whose 
scholastic  fortune  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
made  when  they  are  elected  to  this  privilege  ; 
since  they  receive  their  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  if  they 
choose  to  remain  at  college  are  sure  of  soon 
becoming  Fellows. 

Fellowships  are  said  to  form  one  of  the 
matters  of  projected  reform.  The  statutes 
of  some  colleges  require  the  candidates  for 
their  fellowships  to  be  natives  of  particular 
counties  or  districts,  to  come  from  particular 
schools,  or  to  be  graduates  of  this  very  col¬ 
lege  ;  so  that  they  are  limited  to  a  portion  of 
the  Graduates,  whilst  other  members  of  su¬ 
perior  learning  are  not  allowed  to  compete 
for  these  honois  and  emoluments.  Yet  the 
fellowships  of  some  colleges  are  perfectly 
open  to  all  competitors,  and  others  are  near¬ 
ly  so.  There  are  upwards  of  four  hundred 
in  the  university,  some  amounting  in  value  to 
£3U0  per  annum.  Most  of  these  fellowships 
are  tenable  for  life,  at  least  whilst  the  holders 
remain  in  “  single  blessedness,”  for  they  are 
all  voided  by  marriage.  But  no  duties  are  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  possessors  of  such  benefits, 
and  some  spend  many  years  in  indolence,  or 
uselessness  to  the  public.  These  emoluments 
were  originally  intended  to  furnish  pecuniary 
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means  for  ardent  students  to  pursue  literary 
and  scientific  researches,  and  thus  raise  the 
scholarship  of  the  country.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  this  has  been  the  case ;  still  it  is  not 
necessarily  so,  but  many  afford  a  premium 
for  literary  lounging.  Out  of  these  Fellows 
are  chosen  the  Tutors  and  Masters  of  colleg¬ 
es,  also  called  Heads  of  Houses.’'  Junior 
Fellows  and  young  Graduates  who  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  this  preferment  often  employ  them¬ 
selves  as  private  tutors,  to  direct  the  private 
studies,  or  “  coach”  the  young  gentlemen, 
for  which  they  are  well  paid. 

The  masters  are  allowed  to  be  married 
men.  Some  wish  to  extend  this  privilege  to 
the  Fellows,  which  would  be  tantamount  to 
providing  for  their  families — an  object  alto¬ 
gether  foreign  to  the  design  of  the  founders. 
Others,  with  .better  reason,  wish  the  fellow¬ 
ships  to  be  held  for  a  limited  number  of  years, 
and  to  be  connected  with  some  public  duties 
rendered  to  the  university.  At  present,  they 
are  mere  sinecure.s,  and  are  usually  vacated 
by  succeeding  to  some  benefice  or  mastership. 
The  ecclesiastical  and  other  patronage  of  the 
university  is  considerable,  consisting  of  more 
than  three  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of 
church  preferment,  and  fourteen  public 
schools ;  besides  the  offices  of  vice-chancel¬ 
lor,  and  other  university  functionaries,  mas¬ 
ters  and  tutors  of  colleges,  professors,  and 
lecturers. 

Excepting  attendance  at  lecture,  dinner, 
and  prayers,  the  students  spend  their  time 
according  to  their  own  will.  Most  of  those 
who  wish  to  succeed  take  the  help  of  private 
tutors,  who  know  the  particular  course  of 
study  to  be  pursued.  The  “  little  go,”  which 
is  an  easy  affair  to  get  through,  is  passed  after 
half  the  course  has  been  accomplished,  and 
the  whole  finishes  at  the  end  of  three  years. 
Each  man  works  for  himself,  without  neces¬ 
sarily  measuring  himself  with  his  neighbors ; 
vet,  in  the  competition  for  scholarships,  and 
the  college  examinations  for  prizes,  the  men 
can  form  a  pretty  good  estimate  of  their  com¬ 
parative  merits,  and  guess  who  will  stand 
high  in  the  list  of  honors.  All  the  best 
scholars  aim  at  this  distinction.  The  exami¬ 
nation  for  honors  lasts  several  days,  when 
the  candidates  solve  a  variety  of  written 
problems  and  questions  upon  mathematical 
subjects.  He  who  correctly  answers  most 
of  these  queries  is  called  “  Senior  Wrangler,” 
and  is  accounted  the  “  first  man  of  his  year.” 
This  is  not  only  a  most  distinguished  honor, 
but  virtually  makes  a  man’s  fortune,  as  all 
academical  places  and  emoluments  are  open 
to  him  without  further  trouble.  Other  can¬ 


didates  who  reach  a  certain  standard  marked 
in  the  examiners’  mind,  are  placed  in  the 
class  of  “Wranglers.”  The  next  class  are 
the  Senior  Optimes,  and  the  third  are  Junior 
Optimes.  A  competitor  for  honors  who  falls 
short  of  these  is  “  gulfed he  is  declared 
unfit  for  honors,  but  is  allowed  to  try  for  the 
common  degree  of  It.  A.,  along  with  the  Poll, 
a  contraction  of  polloi,  the  Greek  word  for 
the  many.  Yet  here  the  gulfed  men  often 
fail,  as  the  examination  for  honors  only  re¬ 
spects  mathematical  proficiency,  whereas  the 
degree  of  B.A.  requires  a  knowledge  of 
classics  and  other  subjects,  with  medium  at¬ 
tainments  in  mathematics.  In  former  times, 
almost  any  person  could  get  a  degree  of  B.  A., 
but  the  standard  of  examination  has  been 
gradually  raised,  and  a  great  number  of 
idlers  are  every  year  plucked.  It  may  hap¬ 
pen  that  some  are  plucked  through  ignorance 
of  one  particular  branch  of  necessary  ac¬ 
quirement,  in  which  case  they  may  go  and 
read  hard  with  the  aid  of  their  coachy,  and 
come  up  to  &  post  mortem  examination  held 
a  few  weeks  afterwards.  Or,  they  can  go 
home,  and  come  up  again  to  try  their  chance 
at  a  minor  examination  held  after  a  few 
months.  Some  have  been  plucked  several 
limes.  Other  fast  men,  wisely  sensible  of 
their  own  defects,  knowing  that  they  did  not 
come  to  Cambridge  with  a  view  to  study, 
leave  college  under  various  pretexts  before 
the  proper  curriculum  is  finished,  and  thus 
avoid  both  the  examination  and  the  disgrace 
of  failure. 

The  conferring  of  the  degrees  makes  a 
gala-day  in  Cambridge.  The  large  hall  of 
the  university  is  crowded  at  an  early  hour 
with  students  and  visitors ;  a  certain  space 
in  front  of  the  vice  cbanctdlor’s  chair  being 
reserved  for  those  concerned  in  the  perform¬ 
ance.  This  dignitary  appears  in  his  scarlet 
dress — very  much  like  an  old  woman  in  a 
red  gown  and  cap.  Before  the  affair  com¬ 
mences,  the  Under-graduates  who  throng  the 
galleries  begin  to  express  their  approval  or 
disapproval  of  public  men  and  measures  by 
cheers  or  groans.  One  shouts  out,  “  Three 
cheers  for  the  queen !”  which  is  lustily  re¬ 
sponded  to.  “  Three  cheers  for  the  Senior 
W  rangier !”  and  perhaps,  if  he  be  a  favorite, 
“  Three  cheers  more  1”  The  names  of  differ¬ 
ent  masters  and  professors  are  called  out, 
with  one,  two,  or  three  cheers,  or  with  groans 
or  hisses,  according  to  the  popularity  or 
disfavor  in  which  they  are  generally  held. 
Ministers  of  state,  bishops,  newspapers,  and 
public  measures,  undergo  a  similar  ordeal. 
It  is  an  animated  and  uproarious  occasion. 
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Sometimes  there  is  barking.  The  Proctors 
are  always  groaned.  When  the  men  of 
Catherine’s  Hall  (abbreviated  Cat’s  Hall) 
are  presented,  they  are  greeted  with  mewing 
like  a  cat.  There  is  no  decorous  silence  dur¬ 
ing  the  ceremony  ;  for  these  indications  of  life 
“  up-8!a<rs”are  manifested  through  the  whole 
of  it,  without  let  or  hindrance. 

The  Senior  Wrangler  is  6rst  presented  to 
the  vice-chancellor,  amidst  shouti  of  ap¬ 
plause.  The  tegt  is  then  read  over  to  him, 
and  he  kneels  down,  and  takes  the  oaths  of 
his  degree.  Each  master  then  presents  the 
succe^8ful  men  of  his  own  college,  who  next 
come  forward  in  batches,  and  take  the  oaths. 
This  test  i«  one  of  the  matters  to  be  reformed. 
A  dissenter  from  the  Established  Church 
cannot  conscientiously  take  it,  and  he  is  con¬ 
sequently  debarred  from  all  university  pre¬ 
ferment.  It  sometimes  happens  that  men 
who  have  stood  high  in  honors,  have  been 
unable  to  get  a  common  degree  because  of 
this  test.  This  occurred  last  year,  before  the 
Oxford  Reform  Bill  was  brought  into  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  no  doubt  had  some  weight  in  al¬ 
tering  this  part  of  the  discipline  of  that  uni¬ 
versity.  In  Oxford,  the  test  used  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  at  the  commencement  of  the  course 
of  study,  so  that  no  Dissenter  could  properly 
enter  himself  a  student:  but  thU  is  now  abol¬ 
ished  ;  and  a  man  may  now  become  B.  A. 
of  Oxford  without  declaring  himself  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Established  Church  :  but  the  test 
is  imposed  before  he  becomes  M.A.,  or  takes 
any  preferment  which  would  give  him  a  vote 
or  authority  in  the  university.  In  Cambridge, 
there  has  been  no  test  at  matriculation  but  at 
the  time  of  obtaining  the  Brst  degree  —  an 
impediment  to  be  removed  by  a  parliament¬ 
ary  bill.  There  is,  indeed,  a  strong  reform¬ 
ing  party  amongst  the  rulers  of  Cambridge, 
who  would  gladly  do  all,  and  even  more, 
than  Parliament  will  require  to  be  done;  but 
they  are  impeded  in  their  designs  by  the 
strength  of  the  opposite  party,  who  will  not  re¬ 
pair  their  house  till  it  tumble  about  their  ears. 

The  education  pursued  at  Cambridge  has 
been  chiefly  confined  to  mathematics.  Though 
mixed  mathematics  includes  the  principles  of 
natural  philosophy,  yet  this  is  generally 
thought  to  be  too  limited  a  range  of  study. 
A  few  men  aspire  after  classical  honors;  but, 
in  order  to  be  examined  for  these,  they  must 
show  themselves'qualified  to  a  certain  extent 
in  mathematics,  by  taking  a  good  degree; 
whilst  the  mathematical  men  are  not  ex¬ 
amined  in  any  classics  after  the  “  little  go ;” 
and  we  have  known  some  of  these  honorables 
who  could  not  translate  Virgil  or  Homer  with 
any  readiness.  The  authorities  have  lately 
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been  trying  to  draw  the  attention  of  students 
to  other  departments  of  knowledge,  by  es¬ 
tablishing  a  tripos  of  honors  for  each  of 
them ;  but  as  thi.s  is  altogether  voluntary, 
and  the  effort  must  be  made  after  they  have 
taken  out  their  degree,  the  stimulus  will  only 
succeed  in  a  few  cases. 

It  is  a  grave  question,  whether  mathemat¬ 
ics  and  classics  in  conjunction,  without  other 
branches  of  study,  ought  to  qualify  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor,  or  Master  of  Arts.  How¬ 
ever  much  they  may  whet  the  mind  in  some 
respects,  and  habituate  it  to  close  reasoning 
of  a  certain  character,  yet  there  are  other 
kinds  of  learning  requisite  for  a  well-edu¬ 
cated  gentleman.  Civil  history,  h»gic,  moral 
philosophy,  belles  lettres,  chemistry,  and 
natural  history,  are  frequently  of  greater 
practical  importance  than  Newton’s  “  Prin- 
cipia,”  or  the  “  Differential  Calculus.”  In¬ 
deed,  too  close  attention  to  a  single  branch 
of  learning  often  prejudices  the  mind  against 
that  common  knowledge  which  is  needed  in 
the  ordinary  walks  of  life.  For  instance,  the 
“  highest  men”  of  Cambridge  are  sure,  if  they 
please,  to  obtain  fellowships  and  subsequent 
preferment  in  the  church.  But  what  facility 
have  they  acquired  by  an  intense  study  of 
mathematics,  for  instructing  a  peasant-con¬ 
gregation  in  the  principles  and  duties  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  morality  ?  Can  their  minds  at  all 
fraternize  with  those  of  farmers  and  plough¬ 
men  ?  Or,  suppose  they  wish  to  be  authors 
or  legislators,  what  has  their  education  done 
to  aid  them  in  such  a  capacity  ?  The  students 
of  civil  law  would  seem  to  have  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  this  respect ;  but  the  degree  of  B.C.L. 
is  attainable  with  so  small  an  amount  of  lite¬ 
rary  acquirements,  that  it  is  looked  upon 
with  some  contempt  by  the  B.A. 

The  College  authorities  have  been  asked 
to  reform  themselves — but  what  can  they  do  ? 
for  self- reform  is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks 
imaginable.  It  is  far  more  easy  to  see  the 
mote  in  a  brother’s  eye,  than  to  pull  out  the 
beam  from  our  own  eye.  One  part  of  the 
desired  reform  almostanticipatesthe  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  patronage  which  they  posses.s,  or 
the  relinquishment  of  their  own  snug  fellow¬ 
ships,  after  a  few  years’  possession.  Another 
part  would  interfere  with  the  monopoly  of 
ecclesiastical  and  scholastic  preferments  by 
the  Episcopal  Church.  And  to  extend  the 
range  of  college  study,  might  require  some 
of  the  tutors  and  examiners  to  go  to  school, 
and  acquire  new  branches  of  learning.  Re¬ 
form  will  only  come  of  necessity,  or  from  vio¬ 
lent  fear  lest  legislation  should  lay  a  ruthless 
hand  upon  all  their  privileges,  and  throw 
open  the  benefits  of  their  close  corporation. 
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A  STORV  is  told  of  AD  European  who,  wish¬ 
ing  to  convince  a  Brahmin  of  the  folly  of  his 
faith,  in  interdicting,  as  an  article  of  food, 
anything  that  once  possessed  life,  showed 
him,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  that  the 
very  water  which  he  drank  whs  full  of  living 
things.  The  Indian,  thus  suddenly  introduced 
to  an  unseen  world,  dashed  the  instrument  to 
the  ground,  and  reproached  the  teacher  for 
having  so  wantonly  destroyed  the  guiding 
principle  of  his  life.  We,  too,  have  at  home 
a  Hindoo,  in  the  shape  of  the  believing  Brit¬ 
ish  public,  to  whose  eye  Dr.  Ilassall  nicely 
adjusts  the  focus  of  his  microscope,  and 
bids  him  behold  what  unseen  villanies  are 
daily  perpetrated  upon  his  purse  and  person. 

The  world  at  1  irge  has  almost  forgotten 
Accum’s  celebrated  work  “  Death  in  the 
Pot;”  a  new  generation  has  indeed  sprung 
up  since  it  was  written,  and  fraudulent  trades¬ 
men  and  manufacturers  have  gone  on  in 
silence,  and,  up  to  this  time,  in  security,  fald- 
fying  the  food  and  picking  the  pockets  of  the 
people.  Startling  indeed  as  were  the  revela¬ 
tions  in  that  remarkable  book,  yet  it  had  little 
effect  in  reforming  the  abuses  it  exposed. 
General  denunciations  of  grocers  did  not 
touch  individuals  of  the  craft,  and  they  were 
consequently  not  driven  to  improve  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  their  wares.  The  “Lancet”  Com¬ 
mission  went  to  work  in  a  different  manner. 
In  Turkey,  when  of  old  they  caught  a  baker 
giving  false  weight  or  adulterating  the  staff 
of  life,  they  nailed  his  ear  to  the  door-post, 
“  pour  encourager  les  autres.”  Dr.  Hassall, 
like  a  modern  A1  Rachid,  perambulated  the 

*  L  Food  and  il$  Adulteration* ;  conipoting  the  Re¬ 
port*  of  the  Analj/tie  Sanitary  Commi**ion  of  the 
“L.neetf  ta  the  year*  1851  (o  1854  inelunive. 
By  Arthur  Hill  Hueall,  M.D.,  Chief  Analyst  of 
the  Commiisioa.  London,  lS5o. 

2.  "There'*  Death  in  the  Pot.”  By  Frederick 
Aeeuin.  London,  1820. 

3.  De*  Fal*i/ieation*de*  Substance*  AUmentarie*  et 
de*  moyen*  ehimique*  de  le*  reeonnaUre.  Par 
Jules  Garnier  et  Ch.  Harel.  Paris. 

4.  Dietionnaire  de*  Altiration*  et  Fal*iJication* 
de*  Sub*tance*  Alimentaire*,  Medicamenteuee*  et 
Commerciale*,  avec  Vindication  de*  moyen*  de  le* 
reeonnaUre.  Par  M.  A.  Chevallier.  Paris. 


town  himself,  or  sent  his  trustworthy  agents 
to  purchase  articles,  upon  all  of  which  the 
inexorable  microscope  was  set  to  work,  and 
every  fraudulent  sample,  after  due  notice 
given,  subjected  its  vendor  to  be  pinned  for¬ 
ever  to  the  terrible  pages  of  the  Commission¬ 
er’s  report.  In  this  manner  direct  responsi¬ 
bility  was  obtained.  If  the  falsiBcation  de¬ 
nounced  was  not  the  work  of  the  retailer,  he 
was  glrid  enough  to  shift  the  blame  upon  the 
manufacturer,  and  thus  the  truth  came  out. 

A  gun  suddenly  fired  into  a  rookery  could 
not  cause  a  greater  commotion  than  this  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  names  of  dishonest  tradesmen, 
nor  does  the  daylight,  when  you  lift  a  stone, 
startle  ugly  and  loathsome  things  more 
quickly  than  the  pencil  of  light,  streaming 
through  a  quarter-inch  lens,  surprised  in 
their  naked  ugliness  the  thousand  and  one 
illegal  substances  which  enter  more  or  less 
into  every  description  of  food  that  it  will  pay 
to  adulterate.  Nay,  to  such  a  pitch  of  refine¬ 
ment  has  the  art  of  falsification  of  alimentary 
substances  reached,  that  the  very  articles 
used  to  adulterate  are  adulterated ;  and  while 
one  tradesman  is  picking  the  pockets  of  his 
customers,  a  still  more  cunning  rogue  is,  un¬ 
known  to  himself,  deep  in  bis  own  ! 

The  manner  in  which  food  is  adulterated 
is  not  only  one  of  degree,  but  of  kind.  The 
most  simple  of  all  sophistications,  and  that 
which  is  most  harmless,  is  the  mixture  of  in¬ 
ferior  qualities  of  the  same  substance.  In¬ 
deed,  if  the  price  charged  were  according  to 
quality,  it  would  be  no  fraud  at  all,  but  this 
adjustment  rarely  takes  place.  Secondly, 
the  mixture  of  cheaper  articles  of  another 
kind  ;  Thirdly,  the  surreptitious  introduction 
of  materials  which,  taken  in  large  quantities, 
are  prejudicial  to  health ;  and  Fourthly,  the 
admixture  of  the  most  deadly  poisons  in  or¬ 
der  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  article 
“doctored.” 

The  microscope  alone  is  capable  of  detect¬ 
ing  at  one  operation  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  more  harmless  but  general  of  these 
frauds.  When  once  the  investigator,  by  the 
aid  of  that  instrument,  has  become  familiar 
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^ith  the  configurations  of  different  kinds  of 
the  same  chemically  composed  substances,  he 
is  armed  with  far  greater  detective  power 
than  chemical  agents  could  provide  him  with. 
It  is  beyond  the  limit  of  the  test-tube  to  show 
the  mind  the  various  forms  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  which  exist  in  impure  water ; 
delicate  as  are  its  powers  it  could  not  indicate 
the  presence  of  the  sugar  insect,  or  dis¬ 
tinguish  with  unerring  nicety  an  admixture 
of  the  common  Circuma  arrowroot  with  the 
finer  Maranta.  Chemistry  is  quite  capable 
of  telling  the  component  parts  of  any  article  ; 
what  are  the  definite  forms  and  natures  of  the 
various  ingredients  which  enter  into  a  mixture 
it  cannot  so  easily  answer.  This  the  micro¬ 
scope  can  at  once  effect,  and  in  its  present 
application  consists  Dr.  Hassall’s  advantage 
over  all  previous  investigators  in  the  same 
field.  The  precision  with  which  he  is  enabled 
to  state  the  result  of  his  labors  leaves  no 
appeal ;  he  shows  his  reader  the  intimate 
structures  of  a  coffee- grain  and  of  oak  or 
mahogany  sawdust ;  and  then  a  specimen  of 
the  two  combined,  sold  under  the  title  of 
genuine  Mocha.  Many  manufacturers  and 
retailers,  who  have  been  detected  falsifying 
the  food  of  the  public,  have  threatened 
actions,  but  they  all  flinched  from  the  test  of 
this  unerring  instrument. 

The  system  of  adulteration  is  so  wide¬ 
spread  and  embraces  so  many  of  the  items 
of  the  daily  meal,  that  we  scarcely  know 
where  to  begin — what  comer  of  the  veil  first 
to  lift.  Let  us  hold  up  the  cruet-frame,  for 
example,  and  analyze  its  contents.  There  is 
mustard,  pepper  (black  and  cayenne),  vine¬ 
gar,  anchovy  and  Harvey  sauce — so  thinks 
the  unsuspecting  reader — let  us  show  him 
what  else  beside.  To  begin  with  mustard. 
“  Best  Durham,”  or  “  Superfine  Durham,” 
no  doubt  it  was  purchased  for,  but  we  will 
summarily  dismiss  this  substance  by  stating 
that  it  is  impossible  to  procure  it  pure  at  all ; 
out  of  forty-two  samples  bought  by  Dr.  Has- 
sall  at  the  best  as  well  as  inferior  shops,  all 
were  more  or  less  adulterated  with  wheaten 
flour  for  bulk,  and  with  turmeric  for  color. 
Vinegar  also  suffers  a  double  adulteration  ; 
it  is  first  watered,  and  then  pungency  is  given 
to  it  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  A 
small  quantity  of  this  acid  is  allowed  by  law  ; 
and  this  is  frequently  trebled  by  the  victual¬ 
lers.  The  pepper-caster  is  another  strong- 
bold  of  fraud — fraud  so  long  and  openly 
practiced,  that  we  question  if  the  great  mass 
of  the  perpetrators  even  think  they  are  doing 
wrong.  Among  the  milder  forms  of  sophis¬ 
tication  to  which  this  article  is  subjected  are 


to  be  found  such  ingredients  as  wheaten  flour, 
ground  rice,  ground  mustard  seeds,  and  lin¬ 
seed-meal.  The  grocer  maintains  a  certain 
reserve  as  to  the  generality  of  the  articles  he 
employs  in  vitiating  his  wares,  but  pepper  he 
seems  to  think  is  given  up  to  him  by  the 
public  to  “  cook  ”  in  any  manner  he  thinks 
fit.  This  he  almost  invariably  does  by  the 
addition  of  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as 
P.  D.,  or  pepper-dust,  alias  the  sweepings 
from  the  pepper  warehouses.  But  there  is  a 
lower  depth  still ;  P.  D.  is  too  genuine  a 
commodity  for  some  markets,  and  it  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  mixed  with  D.  P.  D.,  or  dirt  of 
pepper-dust. 

A  little  book,  published  not  long  since, 
entitled  “  The  Successful  Merchant,”  gives 
the  minute  trade  history  of  a  gentleman  very 
much  respected  in  Bristol,  Samuel  Budgett, 
Esq.,  affords  us  a  passage  bearing  upon  this 
P.  D,  which  is  worthy  of  notice  : — 

“  la  Mr.  Biidgett’s  early  days,”  says  his  biog¬ 
rapher,  “  pepper  was  under  a  heavy  tax,  and  in 
the  trade  universal  tradition  said  that  out  of  the 
trade  everybf)dy  expected  pepper  to  be  mixed.  In 
the  shop  stood  a  cask,  labelled  P,  D  ,  containing 
something  very  lik»  pepper-dust,  wherewith  it  was 
usual  to  mix  the  pepper  before  sending  it  forth  to 
serve  the  public.  Ttie  trade  tradition  had  obtained 
for  the  apocryphal  P.  D.  a  place  amongst  the 
standard  articles  of  the  shop,  and  on  the  strength 
of  that  tradition  it  was  vended  for  pepper  by  men 
who  thought  they  were  honest.  But  as  Samuel 
w’ent  on  in  life  his  ideas  on  trade  morality  grew 
clearer;  this  P.  I),  began  to  give  him  much 
discomfort.  He  thought  upon  it  till  be  was  satis¬ 
fied  that,  after  ail  that  could  be  said,  the  thing 
was  wrong;  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  he  tell 
that  no  blessing  could  light  upon  the  place  while 
it  was  there.  He  inrtantly  decreed  that  P.  D. 
should  perish.  It  was  night,  but  back  he  went  to 
the  shop,  took  the  hypocritical  cask,  carried  it  ont 
to  the  quarry,  then  staved  it,  and  scattered  P.  D. 
among  the  clods,  and  slag,  and  stones.” 

Would  we  could  say  that  the  reduction  of 
the  tax  upon  pepper  bad  stimulated  the  hon¬ 
esty  of  other  grocers  to  act  a  similar  part  to 
that  of  Mr.  Budgett,  but  P.  D.  flourishes  as 
flagrantly  as  ever  ;  and  if  every  possessor  of 
the  article  in  London  were  to  stave  his  caNks 
in  the  roadway,  as  conscientiously  as  did  the 
”  Successful  Merchant,”  there  would  be  hard 
work  for  the  scavengers.  In  the  days  of 
Accum  it  WHS  usual  to  manufacture  pepper¬ 
corns  out  of  oiled  linseed-cake,  clay,  and 
cayenne  pepper,  formed  into  a  mass,  and  then 
granulat^ :  these  fraudulent  corns  were 
mixed  with  the  real,  to  the  extent  of  ]  7  per 
cent.  This  form  of  imposition,  like  that  of 
I  wooden  nutmegs  among  our  American  friends. 
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has,  we  are  happy  to  say,  long  been  aban¬ 
doned.  The  adulterations  we  have  mentioned 
are  simply  dirty  and  fraudulent,  but  in  the 
cayenne-cruet  we  6nd,  in  addition,  a  deadly 
poison.  Out  of  twenty -eight  samples  sub¬ 
mitted  to  examination,  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  were  adulterated  with  white  mustard- 
seed,  brickdust,  salt,  ground  rice,  and  deal 
sawdust,  by  way  of  giving  bulk  ;  but  as  all 
of  these  tend  to  lighten  the  color,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  heighten  it  to  the  required  pilch. 
And  what  is  employed  to  do  this  ?  Hear 
and  tremble,  old  Indians,  and  lovers  of  high- 

seasoned  food - with  RED  LEAD.  Out  of 

twenty-eight  samples,  red  lead,  and  often  in 
jwisonous  quantities,'WHs  present  in  thirteen  ! 
Who  knows  how  many  “  yellow  admirals” 
at  Bath  have  fallen  victims  to  their  cayenne- 
cruets?  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  small 
quantity  taken  at  a  time  could  do  no  perma¬ 
nent  mischief,  fur  lead  belongs  to  the 
class  of  poisons  which  are  cumulative  in  their 
effects. 

He  who  loves  cayenne,  as  a  rule  is  fond  of 
curry- powder,  and  here  also  the  poisonous 
oxide  is  to  be  found  in  large  quantities. 
Some  years  ago  a  certain  amiable  duke  re¬ 
commended  the  laboring  population,  daring 
a  season  of  famine,  to  take  a  pinch  of  this 
condiment  every  morning  before  going  to 
work,  as  “  warm  and  comfortable  to  the 
stomach.”  If  they  had  followed  his  advice, 
thirteen  out  of  every  twenty  eight  persons 
would  have  imbibed  a  slow  poison.  Those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  curry,  general¬ 
ly  take  it  in  considerable  quantities,  and  thus 
the  villanous  falsiScation  plays  a  more  deadly 
part  than  even  in  cayenne  pepper.  Imagine 
a  man  for  years  pertinaciously  painting  his 
stomach  with  red  lead !  We  do  not  know 
whether  medical  statistics  prove  that  para¬ 
lysis  prevails  much  among  **  Nabobs,”  but  of 
this  we  may  be  sure,  that  there  could  be  no 
more  fruitful  source  of  it  th.'.n  the  two  favor¬ 
ite  stimulants  we  have  named. 

The  great  staple  articles  of  food  are  not 
subject  to  adulteration  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  as  many  other  articles  of  minor  demand. 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  meat  is  exempt 
so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  condition  of  joints, 
but  immediately  it  is  prepared  in  any  shape  in 
which  its  original  6bre  and  form  can  be  hidden, 
the  spirit  of  craft  begins  to  work.  The  public 
have  always  had  certain  prejudices  against 
sausages  and  polonies  for  example,  and,  if 
we  are  to  believe  a  witness  examined  on  oath 
before  the  SmilhBeld  Market  Commissioners 
in  1850,  not  without  reason.  It  is  a  very 
old  joke  that  there  are  no  live  donkeys  to  be 


found  within  twenty  miles  of  Epping  ;  but  if 
all  the  asinine  tribe  in  England  were  to  fall 
victims  to  the  chopping- machine,  we  question 
if  they  could  supply  the  a-la-mode,  polony, 
and  sausage  establishments.  Mr.  J.  Harper, 
for  instance,  being  under  examination,  upon 
being  asked  what  became  of  the  diseased 
meat  brought  into  London,  replied : — 

“  It  is  purchased  by  the  soup-shops,  sausage- 
makers,  the  u- la-mode  beef  and  meat- pie  shops, 
&.C.  There  is  one  soup-shop  I  believe  doing  five 
hundred  pounds  per  week  in  diseased  meat ;  this 
firm  has  a  large  foreign  trade  (thank  good- 
rress !).  The  trade  in  diseased  meat  is  very 
alarming,  as  anything  in  the  shape  of  flesh  can 
be  sold  at  about  one  penny  per  pound,  or  eight 
pence  per  stone.”  *  *  •  *  “  1  am  certain  that  if 
one  hundred  carcasses  of  cows  were  lying  dead 
in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  I  could  get  them 
I  all  sold  within  twenty-four  hours  ;  it  don't  maker 
what  th-y  died  rf." 

It  must  not  be  imtgined  that  the  a  la- 
mode  beef  interest  is  supplied  with  this  car¬ 
rion  by  needy  men,  whose  necessities  may  in 
some  degree  palliate  their  evil  dealings.  In 
proof  of  this  we  quote  further  from  Mr.  Har¬ 
per’s  evidence.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
**  Is  there  any  slaughtering  of  bad  meat  in 
the  country  for  the  supply  of  the  London 
market?”  he  says — 

“  The  London  market  is  very  extensively  sup¬ 
plied  with  diseased  meat  from  the  country.  There 
are  three  insurance  oflices  in  London  in  which 
graziers  can  insure  their  beasts  from  disease  :  it 
was  the  practice  of  one  of  these  oflices  to  send  the 
unsound  animals  dying  from  disease  to  their  own 
slaughter-houses,  situate  a  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  from  liondon,  to  be  dressed  and  sent  to  the 
Ijondon  market.  •  •  •  Cattle,  sheeps  &c.,  are  in¬ 
sured  against  ail  kinds  of  diseases,  and  one  of  the 
conditiona  is,  that  the  diseased  animal,  when  dead, 
becomes  the  property  of  the  insurance  company, 
the  party  insuring  receiving  two-thirds  of  the 
%’alue  of  the  animal  and  one-third  of  the  salvage  ; 
nr,  in  other  words,  one-third  of  the  amount  the 
beast  is  sold  for  when  dead.” 

Upon  being  asked,  “Do  you  believe  it  is 
still  the  habit  of  this  company  to  send  up  the 
diseased  animals  to  London  ?”  be  replied — 

“Yes,  I  do;  until  lately  they  were  regularly 
consigned  to  a  meat-salesman  in  Newgate  .Market 
of  the  name  of  Mathews.  •  •  •  The  larger 
quantities  are  sold  to  people  who  manufacture  it 
into  soup,  meat-pies,  sausages,  Ate.” 

We  have  no  wish  to  destroy  the  generally 
robust  appetite  of  the  persons  who  visit  such 
shops  by  any  gratuitous  disclosure,  but  we 
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question  whether  the  most  hungry  crossing- 
sweeper  would  look  any  more  with  a  longing 
eye  upon  the  huge  German  sausiges,  rich 
and  inviting  as  they  appear,  if,  like  Mr.  Har¬ 
per,  he  knew  the  too  probable  antecedents 
of  their  contents.  The  only  other  prepara¬ 
tions  of  flesh  open  to  adulteration  are  pre¬ 
served  meats.  Some  years  ago  “  the  Gold- 
ner  canister  business”  so  excited  the  public 
against  this  invaluable  method  of  storing 
perishing  articles  of  food,  that  a  prejudice 
lias  existed  against  it  ever  since — and  a  more 
senseless  prejudice  could  not  be.  Goldner’s 
process,  since  adopted  by  Messrs.  Cooper 
and  Aves,  is  simple  and  beautiful.  The  pro¬ 
visions,  being  placed  in  tin  cani>tcr8  having 
their  covers  soldered  down,  are  plunged  up 
to  their  ne:ks  in  a  bath  of  chloride  of  calcium 
(a  preparation  which  imbibes  a  great  heat 
without  boiling),  and  their  contents  are 
speedily  cooked ;  at  the  same  time,  all  the 
air  in  the  meat,  and  some  of  the  water,  are 
expelled  in  the  form  of  steam,  which  issues 
from  a  pin-hole  in  the  lid.  The  instant  the 
cook  ascertains  the  process  to  be  complete, 
he  drops  a  plug  of  solder  upon  the  hole,  and 
the  mass  is  thus  hermetically  sealed.  Ex¬ 
clusion  of  air,  and  coagulation  of  the  albumen, 
are  the  two  conditions,  which  enable  us  to 
hand  the  most  delicate  flavored  meats  down 
to  remote  generations, — for  as  long,  in  fact, 
as  a  stout  painted  tin  canister  can  maintain 
itself  intact  against  the  oxidating  effect  of  the 
atmosphere.  We  have  ourselves  partaken 
lately  of  a  duck  that  was  winged,  and  of 
milk  that  came  from  the  cow  as  long  as  eight 
years  ago.  Fruit  which  had  been  gathered 
whilst  the  free-trade  struggle  was  still  going 
on,  we  found  as  delicate  in  flavor  as  though 
it  had  just  been  plucked  from  the  branch. 
Out  of  the  many  cases  of  all  kinds  of  pro¬ 
visions  opened  and  examined  by  Dr.  Hassall, 
scarcely  any  have  been  found  to  be  bad.  At 
a  time  when  the  graves  of  so  many  of  our 
soldiers  in  the  Crimea  may  be  justly  inscribed, 
“  Died  of  salt  pork,”  we  cannot  forbear  to 
call  attention  to  a  neglected  means  of  feed¬ 
ing  our  troops  with  good  and  nutritious  food, 
instead  of  with  the  tough  fibre  called  meat, 
from  which  half  the  blood-making  qualities 
have  been  extracted  by  the  process  of  boiling, 
whilst  the  remaining  half  is  rendered  indiges¬ 
tible  by  the  action  of  salt,  and  poisonous  by 
the  extraction  of  one  of  its  most  important 
constituents.  It  would  seem  as  if  we  were 
living  in  the  days  of  Anson,  who  lost  626 
men  of  scurvy,  out  of  a  crew  of  961,  before 
he  could  reach  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
or  of  the  still  later  cruise  of  Sir  C.  Hardy, 


who  sent  3500  to  hospital  with  this  fatal 
disease,  after  a  six  weeka’sail  with  the  Chan¬ 
nel  fleet.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  sailors 
have  not  sickened  on  salt  pork  ;  but  while 
they  have  the  necessary  amount  of  potass, 
which  the  stomach  requires  to  make  blood, 
in  the  lime-juice  served  out  to  them,  our 
troops  were  without  this  indispensable  ac¬ 
companiment,  and  consequently  died.  In  the 
preserved  meats,  which  are  made  up  with  po¬ 
tatoes  and  other  vegetables,  the  needful 
potass  exists,  and  such  food  may  be  forward¬ 
ed  to  the  Crimea  as  cheaply  as  the  pernicious 
salt  junk  which  is  patronized  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Bread,  the  great  blood-producer,  claims 
particular  attention.  It  often  surprises  per¬ 
sons  who  walk  about  the  metropolis  to  find 
that  prices  vary  according  to  the  locality  ; — 
thus  the  loaf  that  costs  in  the  Borough  or 
the  New  Cut  7d.  a  quartern,  is  lOjd.  at  the 
West  End.  Can  plate-glass  windows  and 
rent  cause  all  this  difference  ?  Certainly  not. 
We  are  glad,  however,  to  find  that  many  of 
the  adulterations  mentioned  by  our  older 
writers  have  vanished  with  free  trade.  Prince 
and  Accum  mention  plaster  of  Paris,  bone- 
dust,  the  meal  of  other  cereal  grains,  white 
clay,  alum,  sulphate  of  copper,  potatoes, 
ikc.  All  of  these  sophistications  have  disap¬ 
peared  with  the  exception  of  potatoes,  which 
are  occasionally  employed  when  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  their  value  and  that  of  flour 
makes  it  worth  while  for  the  baker  or  miller 
to  introduce  them.  When  we  see  a  loaf 
marked  under  the  market  price,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  it  is  made  of  flour  ground  from 
inferior  and  damaged  wheat.  In  order  to 
bring  this  up  to  the  required  color,  and  to 
destroy  the  sour  taste  which  often  belongs  to 
it,  bakers  are  in  the  habit  of  introducing  a 
mixture  called  in  the  trade  **  bards”  and 
“  stuff,”  which  is  nothing  more  than  alum 
and  salt,  kept  prepared  in  large  quantities 
by  the  druggists.  The  quantity  of  alum 
necessary  to  render  bread  white  is  certainly 
not  gieat — Mitchell  found  that  it  ranged 
from  lie  grains  to  34j  grains  in  the  four- 
pound  loaf — but  the  great  advantage  the 
baker  drives  from  it,  in  addition  to  improving 
the  color  of  his  wares,  is,  that  it  absorbs  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  which  he  sells  at  the 
present  lime  at  the  rate  of  2d.  a  pound.  Out 
of  28  loaves  of  bread  bought  in  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  metropolis.  Dr.  Hassall  did  not  find 
one  free  from  the  adulteration  of  alum,  and 
in  some  of  the  samples  he  found  considerable 
quantities.  As  a  general  rule,  the  lower  the 
neighborhood,  the  cheaper  the  bread,  and 
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the  greater  the  quantity  <  f  this  “  hards”  or 
“  stuff”  introduced.  We  must  not,  howerer, 
lay  all  the  blame  upon  the  baker.  This  was 
satisfactorily  shown  by  the  Sanitary  Com¬ 
missioners,  when  dealing  with  the  bread  sold 
by  the  League  Bread  Company,  whose  ad¬ 
vertisement  10  the  following  effect  is  con¬ 
stantly  to  be  seen  in  the  “  Times.” 

“  The  object  for  which  the  above  Company  was 
establisheit,  and  is  now  in  operation,  is  to  ensure 
to  the  public  bread  of  a  pure  and  nutritious  char¬ 
acter.  Rxperience  daily  proves  how  much  our 
liealth  is  dependent  upon  the  quality  and  purity  of 
our  fcKvi,  consequently  how  important  it  is  that 
an  article  of  such  universal  consumption  as  bread 
should  be  free  from  adulteration.  That  various 
diseases  are  caused  by  the  use  of  alum  and  other 
deleterious  ingredients  in  the  manufacture  of 
bread,  the  testimony  of  many  eminent  men  will 
fully  corroborate.  Pure  unadultered  bread,  full 
weight,  best  quality,  and  the  lowest  possible  price  ” 

Upon  several  samples  of  this  pure  bread, 
purchased  of  various  agents  of  the  Company, 
Iteing  tested,  they  were  found  to  be  contami¬ 
nated  with  alum  !  Here  was  a  discovery. 
The  Company  protested  that  the  analyses 
were  worthless ;  and  all  their  workmen  made 
a  solemn  declaration  that  they  had  never  used 
any  alum  whilst  in  their  employ.  The  agents 
of  the  Company  also  declared  that  they  never 
sold  any  but  their  bread.  The  analyst  look¬ 
ed  again  through  bis  microscope,  and  again 
reiterated  his  charge,  that  alum  their  bread 
contained.  It  was  then  agreed  to  test  the 
flour  supplied  to  the  Company,  and  three 
samples  were  proved  to  contain  the  obnoxious 
material.  Thus  we  find  that  the  miller  still, 
in  some  instances,  maintains  his  doubtful  rep¬ 
utation,  and  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  roguery. 

Our  succeeding  remarks  will  fall,  we  fear, 
like  a  bomb  upon  many  a  tea-table,  and  stag¬ 
ger  teetntalism  in  its  stronghold.  A  drunk¬ 
ard’s  stomach  is  sometimes  exhibited  at  total- 
abstinence  lectures,  in  every  stage  of  conges¬ 
tion  and  inflammation,  painted  up  to  match  the 
fervid  eloquence  of  the  lecturer.  If  tea  is 
our  only  refuge  from  the  frightful  maladies 
entailed  upon  us  by  fermented  liquors,  we 
fear  the  British  public  is  in  a  perplexing  di¬ 
lemma.  Ladies,  there  is  death  in  the  tea-pot ! 
Green-tea  drinkers,  beware !  There  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  vague  idea  afloat  in  the  public 
mind  about  hot  copper  plates — a  suspicion 
that  gunpowder  and  hyson  do  not  come  by 
their  color  honestly.  The  old  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  used  to  boast  that  she  came  in¬ 
to  the  world  before  ”  nerves  were  in  fashion.” 
We  feel  half  inclined  to  believe  this  joke  bad 


a  great  truth  in  it;  for  since  the  introduction 
of  tea,  nervous  complaints  of  all  kinds  have 
greatly  increased ;  and  we  need  not  look  far 
to  find  one  at  least  of  the  causes  in  the  tea¬ 
pot.  There  is  no  such  tiling  as  pure  green 
tea  to  he  met  with  in  England.  It  is  adul¬ 
terated  in  China ;  nnd  we  have  lately  learnt 
to  adulterate  it  at  home  almost  as  well  as  the 
cunning  Asiatic.  The  pure  gieen  tea  made 
from  the  most  delicate  green  leaves  grown 
upon  manured  soil,  such  as  the  Chinese  use 
themselves,  is,  it  is  true,  wholly  untainted ; 
and  we  are  informed  that  its  beautiful  bluish 
bloom,  like  that  upon  a  grape,  is  given  hv  the 
third  process  of  roasting  which  it  undergoes. 
The  enormous  demand  for  a  moderately- 
priced  green  tea  whiclr  has  arisen  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  China  since  the  opening  of  the  trade 
has  led  the  Hong  merchants  to  imitate  this 
Iieculiar  color  ;  and  this  they  do  so  successful¬ 
ly  as  to  deceive  the  ordinary  judges  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle.  Black  lea  is  openly  colored  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Canton  in  the  most  whole¬ 
sale  manner. 

Mr.  Robert  Fortune,  in  his  very  interest¬ 
ing  work,  “  The  Tea  Districts  of  China  and 
India,”  gives  us  a  good  description  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  coloring  process  is  perform¬ 
ed,  as  witnessed  by  himself. 

“  Having  procured  a  portion  of  Prussian-blue, 
he  threw  it  into  a  porcelain  bowl,  not  unlike  a 
chemist’s  mortar,  and  crushed  it  into  a  very  fine 
powder.  At  the  same  time  a  quantity  of  gypsum 
was  produced  and  luirnt  in  the  charcoal  fires 
which  were  then  roasting  the  teas.  Tlie  object  of 
this  was  to  soften  it,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
readily  pounded  into  a  very  fine  powder,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Prussian-blue  had  been.  The 
gypsum,  having  been  taken  nut  of  the  fire  alter  a 
certain  time  had  elapsed,  readily  criimhicd  down, 
and  was  reduced  to  powder  in  the  mortar.  These 
two  substances,  having  been  thus  prepared,  were 
then  mixed  together  in  the  proportion  of  four  parts 
of  gypsum  to  three  parts  of  Prussian-blue,  and 
formed  a  light  blue  powder,  which  was  then  ready 
for  o-e. 

“  This  coloring  matter  was  applied  to  the  teas 
during  the  process  of  roasting.  About  five  min¬ 
utes  before  the  tea  was  removed  from  the  pans — 
the  time  being  regulated  by  the  burning  of  a  joss- 
stick — the  superintendent  took  a  small  porcelain 
spoon,  and  with  it  he  scattered  a  portion  of  the 
coloring  matter  over  the  leaves  in  each  pan.  The 
workmen  then  turned  the  leaves  round  rapidly 
with  both  hands,  in  order  that  tlie  color  might  be 
equally  diffused.  During  this  part  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  the  hands  of  the  workmen  were  quite  blue.  I 
could  not  holp  thinking  if  any  green-tea  drinkers 
had  been  present  during  the  operation  their  taste 
would  have  been  corrected  and  I  believe  improved. 

“One  day  an  English  gentleman  in  Shanghae, 
being  in  conversation  with  some  Ciiinese  from  the 
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preen-tea  country,  aaked  them  what  reason  they 
had  for  dyeing  the  tea,  and  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  without  undergoing  this  process.  They 
acknowledged  that  tea  was  much  better  when 
prepared  without  having  any  such  ingredients 
mixed  with  if,  and  that  they  nn*r  drank  dyed  teas 
themselves,  but,  justly  remarked,  that  as  foreign¬ 
ers  seemed  to  prefer  haring  a  mixture  of  Prussian- 
blue  and  gypsum  with  ihtir  tea  to  make  it  look 
uniform  and  pretty,  and  as  these  ingredients  were 
cheap  enough,  the  Chinese  had  no  objection  to 
supply  them,  especially  as  such  teas  always 
fetched  a  higher  price. 

“  I  took  some  trouble  to  ascertain  precisely  the 
quantity  of  coloring  matter  used  in  the  process  of 
dyeing  green  teas,  not  certainly  with  the  view  of 
assisting  others,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the 
art  of  coloring,  but  simply  to  show  green-tea 
drinkers  in  England,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  what  quantity  of  Prus¬ 
sian-blue  and  gypsum  they  imbibe  in  the  course  of 
one  year.  To  141  lbs.  were  applied  8  mace  2i 
candareens  of  coloring  matter,  or  rather  more  than 
an  ounce.  To  every  hundred  pounds  of  colored 
green  tea  consumed  in  England  or  America,  the 
consumer  actually  drinks  more  than  half  a  pound 
of  Prussian-blue  and  gypsum.  And  yet,  tell  the 
drinkers  of  this  colored  tea  that  the  Chinese  eat 
cats  and  dogs,  and  they  will  hold  up  their  hands  in 
amazement,  and  pity  the  p'>or  Celestials.” 

If  the  Chinese  use  it  in  these  quantities  to 
tinge  the  genuine  leaf,  how  much  more  must 
the  E^gli^h  employ  in  making  up  afresh  ex¬ 
hausted  leaves !  That  every  spoonful  of  hy¬ 
son  or  gunpowder  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  this  deleterious  dye  will  be  seen 
by  any  one  who  places  a  pinch  upon  a  Gne 
sieve,  and  pours  upon  it  a  gentle  stream  of 
water,  when  the  tinging  of  the  liquid  will 
show  at  once  the  extent  of  the  adulteration, 
and  the  folly  of  drinking  painted  tea.  Assam 
tea,  though  not  so  inviting  in  color,  is  free 
from  adulteration.  A  word  to  the  wise  is 
enough. 

Of  Gfty  samples  of  green  tea  analyzed  by 
Dr.  Hassall,  all  were  adulterated.  There  is 
one  particular  kind  which  is  almost  entirely 
a  manufactured  article — gunpowder,  both 
black  and  green — the  former  being  called 
scented  caper.  Both  have  a  largo  admixture 
of  what  is  termed  “  lye  tea,”  or  a  compound 
of  sand,  diit,  tea-dust,  and  broken-down  por¬ 
tions  of  other  leaves  worked  together  with 
gpim  into  small  nodules.  This  detestable  com¬ 
pound,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Warrington,* 
who  has  analyzed  it,  contains  forty-Gve  per 
cent,  of  earthy  matter,  U  manufactured  both 
in  China  and  in  England,  for  the  express  pur- 


*  In  an  article  npon  the  tea*  of  commerce,  which 
appeared  in  the  “Quarterlj  Journal  of  the  Chemical 
Society"  for  Julr,  1851. 


pose  of  adulterating  tea.  When  mixed  with 
“  scented  caper’’  it  is  “  faced”with  black  lead ; 
when  with  gunpowder,  Prussian-blue;  tur¬ 
meric  and  French  chalk  give  it  the  required 
bloom.  Mr.  Warrington  states  that  about 
750,000  lbs.  of  this  spurious  tea  h-ts  been 
imported  into  Great  Britain  within  eighteen 
months  !  Singularly  enough,  the  low-priced 
teas  are  the  only  genuine  ones.  Every  sample 
of  this  class  which  was  analyzed  by  Dr.  Has¬ 
sall  proved  to  be  perfectly  pure.  Here  at 
least  the  poor  have  the  advantage  of  the 
better  classes,  who  pay  a  higher  price  to  be 
injured  in  their  health  by  a  painted  beverage. 

The  practice  of  redrying  used-up  leaves  is 
also  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  England. 
Mr.  George  Philips,  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
OfGce,  states  that  in  1843  there  were  no  less 
than  eight  manufactories  for  the  purpose  of 
redrying  tea-leaves  in  London  alone,  whilst 
there  were  many  others  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  These  manufacturers  had 
agents  who  bought  up  the  used  leaves  from 
hotels,  clubs,  coffeehouses,  «fec.,  for  twopence- 
halfpenny  and  threepence  per  lb.  With  these 
leaves,  others  of  various  trees  were  used,  and 
very  Gne  pekoe  still  Gourishes  upon  the  haw¬ 
thorn-bushes,  sloe-trees,  &c.,  around  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  As  late  as  the  year  1851  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  proceedings  of  one  of 
these  nefarious  manufacturers  appeared  in 
“The  Times” ; — 


“Clerkenwell. — Edward  South  and  Louisa  his 
wife  were  placed  at  the  bar  before  Mr.  Combe, 
charged  by  Mr.  Inspector  Brennan  of  ihe  E  di¬ 
vision  with  being  concerned  in  the  manufacture 
of  spurious  tea.  It  appeared  from  the  statement 
of  the  Inspector  that,  in  consequence  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  prisoners  and  others  were  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  on  extensive  trafGc  in  manu¬ 
facturing  spurious  tea  on  the  premises  situate  at 
27J,  Clerkenwell  Clo»e,  Clerkenwell  Green,  on 
Saturday  evening,  at  about  seven  o'clock,  the  wit¬ 
ness,  in  company  with  Serjeant  Cole,  proceeded  to 
the  house,  where  they  found  the  prisoners  in  an 
apartment  busily  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
spurious  tea.  There  was  an  extensive  furnace, 
before  which  was  suspended  an  iron  pan,  contain¬ 
ing  sloe-leaves  and  tea-leaves,  which  they  were 
in  the  practice  of  purchasing  from  coffeesliop- 
keepers  after  being  used.  On  searching  the  place 
they  found  an  immense  quantity  of  used  tea,  bay- 
leaves,  and  every  description  of  spurious  ingre¬ 
dients  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  illicit  tea, 
and  they  were  mixed  with  a  solution  of  gum  and 
a  quantity  of  dipptra*.  The  woman  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  stirring  about  the  bay-leaves  and  other 
composition  with  the  solution  of  gum  in  the  pan ; 
and  in  one  part  of  the  room  there  was  a  large 
quantity  of  spurious  stuff,  the  exact  imitation  of 
genuine  tea.  In  a  back  rtxan  they  found  nearly 
a  hundred  pounds  weight  of  redried  tea-leaves. 
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bay*leave«',  and  gloe-^eavea,  all  apread  on  the  floor 
drying.  .  .  .  .  Mr.  Brennan  added  that  the  pria- 
onera  had  pursnrd  this  nefarious  traflic  most  ex* 
tensively,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  dealing  large* 
ly  with  grocers,  chandlers,  and  others  in  the 
country.” 

This  poisonous,  imitation  green  tea,  so 
largely  supplied  to  country  groceries,”  was 
no  doubt  used  for  adulterating  other  green 
teas  already  dosed  with  Prussian-blue,  tur¬ 
meric,  «fec.  These  have  found  their  way  into 
many  a  country  home  of  small  means.  When 
the  nephew  comes  on  a  visit,  or  the  curate 
calls  of  an  afternoon,  the  ordinary  two  spoon¬ 
fuls  of  black  are  “improved”  with  “just  a 
dash  of  green,”  and  the  poor  innocent  gen¬ 
tleman  wonders  afterwards  what  it  can  be 
that  keeps  him  awake  all  night. 

We  often  hear  the  remark  from  old-fash¬ 
ioned  people  that  we  have  never  had  any 
good  tea  since  the  monopoly  of  the  East 
India  Company  was  broken  up  ;  in  this  re¬ 
mark  there  is  some  truth  and  much  error. 
There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  the 
higher-priced  teas  have  fallen  off  since  the 
trade  has  been  opened,  as  the  buyers  of  the 
Company  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  frauds 
perpetrated  by  the  Hong  merchants,  and 
never  allowed  a  spurious  article  to  be  ship¬ 
ped.  On  the  other  band,  the  great  reduc¬ 
tion  which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of 
the  common  black  teas,  both  on  account  of 
the  Cessation  of  the  monopoly  and  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  duty,  has  in  a  great  measure 
destroyed  the  English  manufacture  of  spuri¬ 
ous  teas  from  indigenous  leaves.  The  extent 
to  which  this  formerly  took  place  may  be 
judged  from  a  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1783,  which 
states  that  no  less  than  four  millions  of 
pounds  were  annually  manufactured  from 
sloe  and  ash  leaves  in  different  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  when  the 
whole  quantity  of  genuine  tea  sold  by  the 
East  India  Company  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  six  millions  of  pounds  annually. 

If  the  better  class  of  black  and  all  green 
tens*  are  thus  vilely  adulterated,  the  reader 
may  fancy  he  can  at  least  take  refuge  in  coffee 
— alas !  in  too  mnny  cases  he  will  only  avoid 
Scylla  to  fall  into  Chary bdU.  Coffee,  as 
generally  sold  in  the  metropolis  and  in  all 
large  towns,  is  adulterated  even  more  than 
tea.  The  Treasury  Minute,  which  allowed 
it  to  be  mixed  with  chicory,  is  at  the  head 
and  front  of  the  offending.  In  the  year  1840 


*  Aassm  tea  is  the  only  exception  to  this  rule, 
but  very  little  of  it  U  imported. 


this  celebrated  Minute  was  issued  by  the 
sanction  of  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  Sir  C.  Wood,  the  immediate  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  was  that  grocers  began 
to  mix  it  with  pure  coffee  in  very  large 
quantities,  quite  forgetting  to  inform  the 
public  of  the  nature  of  the  mixture,  and  neg¬ 
lecting  at  the  same  time  to  lower  the  pi  ice. 
The  evil  became  so  flagrant  that  upon  the 
installation  of  the  Derby  administration  Mr. 
Disraeli  promised  to  rescind  this  license  to 
adulterate ;  but  before  the  promise  was  re¬ 
deemed,  the  administration  was  rescinded 
itself.  Mr.  Gladstone,  upon  his  acceptance 
of  office,  loath,  it  appears,  to  injure  the  chic¬ 
ory  interest,  modified  the  original  Minute, 
but  allowed  the  amalgamation  to  continue, 
provided  the  package  was  labelled  “  Mix¬ 
ture  of  Chicory  and  Coffee,”  It  was  speedily 
found,  however,  that  this  announcement  be¬ 
came  so  confounded  with  other  printing  on 
the  lalrel,  that  it  was  not  easily  distinguish¬ 
able,  and  in  consequence  it  was  provided 
that  the  words  “  This  is  sold  as  a  mixture  of 
chicory  and  coffee,”  should  be  printed  by 
themselves  on  one  side  of  the  canister.  It 
may  be  asked  what  is  the  nature  of  this  in¬ 
gredient,  that  the  right  to  mix  it  with  coffee 
should  be  maintained  by  two  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer  duiing  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  as  jealously  as  though  it  were  some 
important  principle  of  our  constitution? 
Chicory,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  is  an  insipid 
root,  totally  destitute  of  any  nourishing  or 
refreshing  quality,  being  utterly  deficient  in 
any  nitrugenized  principle,  whilst  there  are 
strong  doubts  whether  it  is  not  absolutely 
hurtful  to  the  nervous  system.  Professor 
Beer,  the  celebrated  oculist  of  Vienna,  for¬ 
bids  the  use  of  it  to  his  patients,  considering 
it  to  be  the  cause  of  amauiotic  blindness. 
Even  supposing  it  to  be  perfectly  harmless, 
we  have  a  material  of  the  value  of  8d.  a 
pound,  which  the  grocer  is  allowed  to  mix 
ad  libitum  with  one  worth  1«.  Ad.  If  the 
poor  got  the  benefit  of  the  adulteration, 
there  might  be  some  excuse  for  permitting 
the  admixture  of  chicory,  but  it  is  proved 
that  the  combination  is  sold  in  many  shops 
at  the  same  price  as  pure  coffee  Analyses 
made  by  Dr.  Hassall  of  upwards  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  different  samples  of  coffee,  purchased 
in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis  before  the 
issuing  of  the  order  for  the  labelling  of  the 
packages  “  chicory  and  coffee,”  proved  that, 
in  a  great  number  of  cases,  articles  sold  as 
“finest  Mocha,”  “choice  Jamaica  coffee,” 
“  superb  coffee,”  «kc  ,  contained,  in  some 
cases,  very  little  coffee  at  all ;  in  others. 
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“  only  a  fifth,  a  third,  half.”  tic.,  the  rest  be¬ 
ing  made  up  mHiiily  of  chicory.  Nothing  is 
mote  indicative  of  the  barefaced  frauds  per¬ 
petrated  by  grocers  upon  the  public  than 
the  manner  in  which  they  go  out  of  their 
way  to  puff  in  the  grossest  style  the  most 
abominable  trash.  The  report  of  the  Sani¬ 
tary  Commission  gives  many  e.xamples  of 
these  puffs  and  announcement.<>,  wliich,  we 
are  informed,  are  kept  set  up  at  the  printers’, 
and  may  be  had  in  any  quantities.  We  quote 
one  as  an  example  : 

“  Jons - ’s  Coffee, 

Tilt  ric’.ntfs^  flav  r,  and  >-t>evqth  of  irUch  are  n>i 
to  be  surpassi-d. 

“  Coffee  has  now  become  an  article  of  con¬ 
sumption  among  all  classes  of  the  oanmnnity. 
Hence  the  inqiortance  of  supplying  an  article  of 
such  a  character  as  to  encoiiraire  its  c.onsomiition 
in  preference  to  bevcragr.s,  the  use  of  which  pro¬ 
motes  a  vast  amount  of  misery. 

“  John - ’s  coffee  meets  the  requirement  of 

the  a  ire,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  the  celebriiv  to 
which  it  has  attained  is  wholly  iitiparalleled.  Its 
peculiarity  consists  in  its  piHsessing  that  rich 
aromatic  Htvor, combined  with  great  strength  and 
deliciousness,  which  is  to  be  found  alone  in  the 
choicest  mountain  growths.  It  may,  w'ith  tierfect 
truth,  be  stated  that  no  article  connected  w  ith  dre 
rrifS'KPC  ti'imy  has  given  such  genersi  satLfaction, 
and  the  demand  for  it  is  rapidly  increasing. 

“John - ’s  establisliment,  both  for  extent 

and  capability,  is  the  first  in  the  empire. 

‘‘  0‘jserve  ! 

‘‘  Every  canister  of  Johii - ’.s  coffee  bears 

Ills  signature,  without  which  none  is  genuine.” 

At  the  end  of  this  puff  the  analyst  places 
the  wotds — 

“  Adulterated  iriih  a  ciruulerahle  (luantity  of 
e'.ieory!”  ' 

More  erudite  grocers  treat  us  to  the  puff 
literary,  as  in  the  following  instance  : — 

“  Rich-flavored  coffees  fresh  roasted  daily. 

“  U.-E  or  Coffee  in  Turkey. 

“  Sandys,  tire  translator  of  ‘  Ovid's  Metamor¬ 
phoses,’  and  who  travelled  in  Turkey  in  1610, 
gi\’es  the  following  passage  in  his  •  Travailes,’ 
page  51  (edit.  1657).  Speaking  of  the  I'urks,  he 
says,  ‘  Although  they  be  destitute  of  taverns,  yet 
have  they  their  coffee-houses,  which  sometimes 
resemble  them.  There  sit  they  chatting  most  of 
the  day,  and  sip  of  a  drink  called  coffa,  of  the  ber¬ 
ry  that  it  is  made  of,  in  little  china  dishes,  as  hot 
as  they  esn  suffer  it,  black  as  soot,  which  heipcth, 
as  they  say,  digestion,  and  prociireth  alacrity.’" 

This  pleasant  ramj  le  of  the  puff  indirect 
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has  also  appended  to  it  the  naked  sentence, — 

“  Adulterated  with  chicory,  of  which  not  left 
than  half  the  sample  consists." 

The  worst  kinds  of  adulterated  coffee  are 
to  be  found  in  that  which  is  sold  in  canisters. 
The  value  of  the  tin  envelope  cannot  be  less 
than  2d.,  and,  as  the  coffee  so  sold  is  charg¬ 
ed  at  the  same  price  as  that  in  a  paper 
wrapper,  it  must  be  evident  that  a  mote  ex¬ 
tensive  adulteration  is  necessaiy  in  order  to 
make  up  the  difference.  Such,  upon  exami¬ 
nation,  jtroves  to  be  the  case,  as  it  appeared — 

“  That  the  whole  twentv-nine  packages,  b<'ttlea 
and  canisters,  submitted  to  analysis,  with  a  single 
exception,*  were  adulterated. 

••  That  in  these  twenty-eight  adullaretcd  sam¬ 
ples  the  falsification  consisted  of  so-called  chicory, 
which  in  many  instances  constituted  the  chief 
part  of  tlie  article. 

“  That  three  of  the  sainplea  contained  mangold- 
wurzel,and  two  of  tlietn  toasted  wlieat-flour.’’ 

We  have  said  it  often  happens  that  the 
adulterations  are  adulterated.  Chicory  is  an 
instance  of  it.  The  original  fraud  is  found 
to  have  ramified  in  an  endless  manner;  and 
Sir  Charles  Wood  will,  doubtless,  fje  astonish¬ 
ed  to  hear  of  the  hideous  crop  of  falsifications 
his  most  unfortunate  order  has  caused  to 
spting  out  of  the  ground. 

Immediately  the  process  of  transforming 
chicory  into  coffee  became  legrlized  by  the 
Government,  that  article  came  into  very  ex¬ 
tensive  consumption,  and  facloiies  were  set 
up  especially  for  its  secret  manufacture.  I'he 
reason  for  this  secrecy  may  be  gathered  from 
the  li.'t  of  articles  which  are  made  to  sub¬ 
set  ve  the  purpose — roasted  wheat,  ground 
acoins,  roasted  carrots,  scorched  la-ans,  roast¬ 
ed  parsnips,  mangold- wuntel,  lubin-seeds, 
dog’s  biscuits,  burnt  sugar,  red  earth,  roasted 
horse-chestnuts, — and  above  and  beyond  all 
baked  horses'  and  bullocks'  livers.  'I  hts  state- 
ment  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  P.  G. 
Simmonds,  in  a  woik  entitled  “Coffee  as  it 
is,  and  as  it  ought  to  be — 

“  In  various  part*  of  the  metropolis,'*  he  says, 
*•  but  more  especially  in  the  east,  are  to  be  fimiKl 
‘  liver  bakera.’  Tfieae  men  take  the  livers  of  oxen 
and  horses,  bake  tliem,  and  grind  them  into  a  p«iw- 
der,  which  they  sell  to  the  low-priced  roffee-shop- 
keepers,  at  from  four-pence  to  six-pence  per  IK 
horae’s  liver  coffee  being  the  highesi  price.  It 
may  be  known  by  allowing  the  coffee  In  stand  un¬ 
til  cold,  when  a  thick  pellicle  or  skin  would  be 
found  on  the  lop.  It  goes  farther  than  eoffee,  an<l 
is  generally  mixed  with  chicory,  and  otlier  vege¬ 
table  imitations  of  coffee  ’’ 

*  That  cold  by  Mesua.  Dakiu  of  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard. 
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In  conErmatioa  of  this  horrible  statement 
the  SHnitary  Commissioners  of  the  Lancet 
stale  that,  on  analysis,  this  substance,  which 

possessed  a  disagreeable  animal  smell,  .  .  . 

consisted  of  some  imperfectly  charred  animal 
matter,’’ 

The  new  regulation,  enjoining  grocers  to 
sell  coffee  and  chicory  properly  labelled  as 
such,  is,  no  doubt,  observed  in  respectable 
shops,  but  in  the  low  neighborhoods  the  mix¬ 
ture  as  before  is  passed  off  for  genuine  Mocha. 
However,  the  purchaser  has  the  means  of 
protection  in  his  own  hands.  If  he  prefers 
coffee  pure,  let  him  buy  the  roasted  berry 
and  grind  it  himself ;  he  will  thus  be  sure  of 
having  the  real  article,  and  will  get  it  in 
greater  perfection  than  by  purchasing  it  ready 
ground. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  tea  and  coffee 
pots  stand  the  milkjug  and  the  sugar-basin. 
What  6nd  we  here  ?  A  few  years  ago  the 
town  was  frightened  from  its  propriety  by  a 
little  work  entitled  “  OIrservations  on  London 
Milk,’’  published  by  a  medical  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Kugg,  which  gave  some  fearful 
disclosures  relative  to  the  manner  in  which 
London  milk  was  adulterated.  Dr.  HassMlI’s 
analyses  go  to  show  that,  with  the  exc*‘ption 
of  the  pr^uce  of  the  “  iron-tailed  cow,”  none 
of  the  supposed  defilements  really  exist,  and 
that  the  milkman  is  a  sadly-maligned  in¬ 
dividual.  Water  is  added  in  quantities  vary¬ 
ing  in  different  samples  from  10  to  50  per 
cent. ;  and  in  the  more  unfa.<ihionable  parts 
of  the  town  all  the  cream  is  abstracted  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  West  End.  If  milk  must 
be  adulterated  in  large  town*,  water  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  harmless  ingredient;  at 
the  same  lime  it  will  be  seen  what  a  fraud  is 
perpetrated  upon  the  public  by  selling  milky 
water  at  4d.H  quart. 

That  the  London  milking-pail  goes  as  often 
to  the  pump  as  the  cow  we  have  no  manner 
of  doubt.  To  bring  the  diluted  goods  up  to 
a  delicate  cream  color,  it  is  common  to  swing 
round  a  ball  of  annatto  in  the  can  ;  and  other 
careful  observes  and  writers  upon  the  adul¬ 


teration  of  food  have  detected  flour,  starch, 
and  treacle.  All  medical  men  know  that 
children  are  often  violently  disordered  by 
their  morning  or  evening  portion, — an  effect 
which  could  not  come  from  the  mere  admix¬ 
ture  of  water — and  we  must  confess  that  we 
ourselves  believe  the  milkman  to  be  a  very 
wicked  fellow. 

We  are  afraid,  if  we  look  into  the  sugar- 
basin,  we  shall  not  find  much  more  comfort 
than  in  the  milk-jug.  We  refer  here  to  the 
ordinary  brown  sugars,  such  as  are  generally 
used  at  the  breakfast- table  for  coffee.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  procure  moist  sugar  which 
is  not  infe>ted  with  animalculm  of  the  ncari 
genus,  a  most  disgusting  class  of  cieatures. 
In  many  samples  of  sugars  they  swarm  to 
that  extent  that  the  mass  moves  with  them  ; 
and  in  almost  every  case,  by  dissolving  a 
spoonful  in  a  wine-glass  of  water,  dozens  of 
them  can  lie  detected  by  the  naked  eye, cither 
floating  upon  the  liquid  or  adhering  to  the 
edge  of  thegla«8.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  “  handling”  sugars,  as  it  is  termed,  are 
liable  to  a  skin  affection  called  the  grocer’s 
itch,  which  is  believed  to  be  occasioned  by 
these  living  inhabitants  of  our  sugar-basins. 
Horrible  as  it  is  to  think  that  such  creatures 
are  an  article  in  daily  use,  we  cannot  charge 
the  grocer  directly  with  their  introduction; 
the  evil  is,  however,  increased  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  mixes,  or  "  handles,”  as  it  is 
termed  in  the  trade,  higher-priced  sugars  with 
muscovados,  bastards,and  other  inferior  kinds, 
in  which  the  animalculte  abound.  In  addition 
to  this  foreign  animal  element,  grocers  some¬ 
times  mix  flour  with  their  sugar,  and,  if  we 
are  to  put  any  credit  in  popular  belief,  sand  ; 
but  of  the  presence  of  this  gritty  ingredient 
we  have  never  seen  any  trastworiliy  evidence. 
Nevertheless  we  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  the  tea-dealer  and  grocer  do  their  best 
to  supply  the  proverbial  *•  peck  of  dirt”which 
all  of  us  must  eat  before  we  die.  Would  that 
we  were  fed  with  nothing  more  deleterious  or 
repulsi\e  !  Let  u-*  see,  however,  ihe  base  ad¬ 
mixtures  one  is  liable  to  swallow  in  taking — 
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A  Cup  of  Tea 
In  the  Tea. 

If  Green — 

Prussian'blue. 

T«inneric. 

('hina  clay  or  French  chalk. 

Uxed  tea- leaves. 

Copperas. 

If  Black — 

Gam. 

Black  lead. 

Dutch  pink. 

Used  tea-leaves. 

Leaves  of  the  ash,  sloe,  hawthorn,  and  of 
other  kinds. 

In  the  Milk. 

1  On  an  average  25  per  cent,  of  water. 
Annattn. 

Treacle. 

Flour. 

Oxide  of  iron. 

And  other  unknown  ingredients. 

In  the  Sugar. 

If  Brown — 

Wheat  8our. 

Hundreds  of  the  sugar  insect. 

If  White- 

Albumen  of  bullock’s  blood. 


or  a  '  Cup  of  Coffee. 

In  the  Coffee. 

Chicory. 

In  the  Chicory. 

Roast  wheat. 

“  acorn. 

“  mangold-wurzel. 

beans. 

“  carrots. 

‘‘  parsnips. 

“  lupin-seeds. 

“  dog-biscuit. 

“  horse-chestnuts, 
ly  Oxide  of  iron. 

Mahagony  sawdust. 

Baked  horse’s  liver. 

*•  bullock’s  liver. 

In  the  Milk. 

Water  25  per  cent. 

Annatto. 

Flour. 

Treacle. 

Oxide  of  iron. 

And  other  unknown  ingredients. 

In  the  Sugar. 

If  Brown — 

Wheat  flour. 

Hundreds  of  the  sugar  insect. 

If  White- 

Albumen  of  bullock’s  blood. 


As  we  perceive  the  teetotallers  are  petition¬ 
ing  Parliament  and  agitating  the  towns  for 
the  closing  of  public- houses,  we  beg  to  pre¬ 
sent  them,  in  either  hand,  with  a  cup  of  the 
above  mixtures,  with  the  humble  hope  that 
meins  will  be  found  by  them  to  supply  the 
British  public  with  some  drink  a  little  less 
deleterious  to  health,  a  little  more  pleasant  to 
the  palate,  and  somewhat  less  disgusting  to 
the  feelings.  Some  of  the  sugar  impurities 
may  be  avoided  by  using  the  crystallized  East 
Indian  kind — the  size  of  the  crystals  not  per¬ 
mitting  of  its  being  adulterated  with  inferior 
sorts. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  cocoa  further 
than  to  state  that  it  is  a  still  rarer  thing  to 
obtain  it  pure,  than  either  tea  or  coffee.  The 
almost  universal  adulterations  arc — sugar, 
starch,  and  flour,  together  with  red  coloring 
matter,  generally  some  ferruginous  earth ; 
whilst,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  what  is  termed 
homoeopathic  cocoa  is  only  distinguished  from 
other  kinds  by  the  small  quantity  of  that 
substance  contained  in  it. 

There  is  scarcely  an  article  on  the  break¬ 
fast-table,  in  fact,  which  is  what  it  seems  to 
he.  The  butter,  if  salt,  is  adulterated  with 
between  20  and  30  per  cent,  of  water.  A 
merchant  in  this  tr^e  tells  the  “  Lancet  ” 
that  “  between  40,000  and  50,000  casks  of 
adulterated  butter  are  annually  sold  in  Lon¬ 


don,  and  the  trade  knows  it  as  well  as  they 
know  a  bad  shilling.”  Lard,  when  cheap, 
also  finds  its  way  to  the  butter-tub.  Perhaps 
those  who  flatter  themselves  that  they  use 
nothing  but  “  Epping,”  will  not  derive  much 
consolation  from  the  following  letter,  also 
published  in  the  same  journal : — 

*•  To  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet. 

“  StB, — Having  taken  apartments  in  the  house 
of  a  butterman,  I  was  suddenly  awoke  at  three 
o’clock  one  morning  with  a  noise  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  house,  and  alarmed  on  perceiving  a 
light  below  the  door  of  my  bedroom;  conceiving 
the  house  to  be  on  fire,  I  hurried  down  stairs.  I 
found  the  whole  family  busily  occupied,  and,  on 
my  expressing  alarm  at  the  house  being  on  fire, 
they  jocosely  informed  me  they  vere  merely  mak¬ 
ing  Epping  butt  r.  They  unhesitatingly  informed 
me  of  the  whole  process.  For  this  purpose  they 
made  use  of  fresh  salted  butter  of  a  very  Inferior 
quality  ;  this  was  repeatedly  washed  with  water 
in  order  to  free  it  from  the  salt.  This  being  ac¬ 
complished,  the  next  process  was  to  wash  it  fre¬ 
quently  with  milk,  and  the  manufacture  was 
completed  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
sugar.  The  amateurs  of  fresh  Epping  butter 
were  supplied  with  this  dainty,  which  yielded  my 
ingenious  landlord  a  profit  of  at  least  100  per 
cent.,  besides  establishing  hie  shop  as  being  sup¬ 
plied  with  Epping  butter  from  one  of  the  first-rate 
dairies. 

“  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“  A  Studest.” 
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If  we  try  marmalade  as  a  succedaneum, 
we  are  no  better  off — at  least  if  we  put  any 
faith  in  ‘‘  real  Dundee,  an  excellent  substitute 
for  butter,”  to  be  seen  piled  in  heaps  in  the 
cheap  grocers’  windows.  Dr.  Hassall’s  an¬ 
alysis  proves  that  this  dainty  is  adulterated 
to  a  large  extent  with  turnips,  apples,  and 
carrots :  we  need  not  grumble  so  much  at 
these  vegetable  products,  excepting  on  the 
score  that  it  is  a  fraud  to  sell  them  at  *ld. 
a-pound  ;  but  there  is  the  more  startling  fact 
that,  in  twelve  out  of  fourteen  samples  an¬ 
alyzed,  copper  was  detected  and  sometimes  in 
large  and  deleterious  quantities  ! 

Accum,  in  his  “  Death  in  the  Pot,”  quotes 
from  cookery-books  of  reputation  in  his  day, 
recipes  which  make  uninitiated  persons  stare. 
For  instance,  ”  Modem  Cookery,  or  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Housewife,”  gives  the  following  serious 
directions  “  to  make  Greening :” — "  Take  a 
bit  of  verdigris  the  bigness  of  an  hazel  nut, 
finely  powdered,  half  a  pint  of  distilled  vine¬ 
gar,  and  a  bit  of  alum-powder,  with  a  little 
^ysalt ;  put  all  in  a  bottle  and  shake  it,  and 
let  it  stand  till  clear.  Put  a  small  teaspoon¬ 
ful  into  codlings,  or  whatever  you  wish  to 
green  !” 

Again,  the  “  English  Housekeeper,”  a 
book  which  ran  through  eighteen  editions, 
directs — “to  make  pickles  green  boil  them 
with  halfpence,  or  allow  them  to  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  copper  or  brass  pans  1” 
Has  the  notable  housewife  ever  wondered  to 
herself  how  it  is  that  all  the  pickles  of  the 
shops  are  of  so  much  more  inviting  color  than 
her  own  ? — we  will  satisfy  her  curiosity  at  a 
word — she  has  forgotten  the  “  bit  of  verdigris 
the  bigness  of  a  hazel-nut,”  for  it  is  now 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  to  this  complexion 
do  they  come  by  the  use  of  copper,  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  them 
of  a  lively  green.  The  analyses  of  twenty 
samples  of  pickles  bought  of  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  tradesmen  proved,  firstly,  that  the 
vinegar  in  the  bottles  owed  most  of  its 
strength  to  the  introduction  of  sulphuric 
acid  ;  secondly,  that  out  of  sixteen  different 
pickles  analyzed  for  the  purpose,  copper  was 
detected  in  various  amounts.  Thus,  two 
of  the  samples  contained  a  small  quantity ; 
eight  rather  much,  one  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity,  three  a  very  considerable  quantity ;  in 
one  copper  was  present  in  a  highly  deleteri¬ 
ous  amount,  and  in  two  in  poisonous  amounts. 
The  largest  quantity  of  this  metal  was  found 
in  the  bottles  consisting  entirely  of  green 
vegetables,  such  as  gherkins  and  beans.” 

VVe  trust  after  this  the  good  housewife  will 
feel  jealous  no  longer,  but  rest  satisfied  that 
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the  home-made  article,  if  less  inviting  and 
vivid  in  color,  is  at  least  more  wholesome. 

A  simple  test  to  discover  the  presence  of  | 

copper  in  such  articles  is  to  place  a  bright 
knitting-needle  in  the  vinegar,  and  let  it  re¬ 
main  there  for  a  few  hours,  when  the  dele-' 
terious  metal  will  speedily  form  a  coating  over 
it,  dense  or  thin,  according  to  the  amount 
which  exists.  Wherever  large  quantities  are 
found,  it  is  wilfully  inserted  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  the  bright  green  color,  but  a 
small  quantity  may  find  its  way  into  the 
pickles  in  the  process  of  boiling  in  copper 
pans.  Messrs.  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  the 
great  pickle  and  preserve  manufacturers  in 
Soho,  immediately  they  became  aware,  from 
the  analyses  of  the  “  Lancet,”  that  such  was 
the  case,  in  a  very  praiseworthy  manner  sub¬ 
stituted  silver  and  glass,  at  a  great  expense, 
for  all  their  former  .vessels.  The  danger 
arising  from  the  introduction  of  this  virulent 
poison  into  our  food  would  not  be  so  great  if 
It  were  confined  to  pickles,  of  which  the 
quantity  taken  is  small  at  each  meal,  but  it  is 
used  to  paint  all  kinds  of  preserves,  and  fruits 
for  winter  pies  and  tarts  are  bloomed  with 
death.  The  papa  who  presents  bis  children 
the  box  of  sweetmeats  bedded  in  colored 
paper,  and  enclosed  in  an  elegant  casket,  may 
be  corroding  unawares  the  very  springs  of 
their  existence.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  found 
that  the  red  fruits,  such  as  currants,  rasp¬ 
berries  and  cherries,  are  uncontaminated  with 
this  deleterious  metal,  but  owe  their  deep 
hue  to  some  red  coloring  matter,  such  as  a 
decoction  of  logwood,  or  infusion  of  beetroot, 
in  the  same  way  that  common  white  cabbage 
is  converted  into  red,  by  the  nefarious  pickle 
merchant.  The  green  fruits  are  not  all  dele¬ 
terious  in  the  same  degree ;  there  seems  to 
be  an  ascending  scale  of  virulence,  much  after 
the  following  manner : — Limes,  gooseberries, 
rhubard,  greengages,  olives — the  last-men¬ 
tioned  fruit,  especially  those  of  French  pre¬ 
paration,  generally  containing  verdigris, or  the 
acetate  of  copper,  in  highly  dangerous  quan¬ 
tities.  The  “  Lancet  ”  publishes  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Bernays,  F.C.S.,  dated  from  the 
Chemical  Library,  Derby,  in  which  he  shows 
the  necessity  of  watchfulness  in  the  purchase 
of  these  articles  of  food  : — 

“  Of  this,”  he  says,  “  I  will  give  you  a  late  in¬ 
stance.  I  had  bought  a  bottle  of  preserved  goose¬ 
berries  from  one  of  the  most  respectable  grocers  in 
the  town,  and  had  its  contents  transferred  to  a 
pie.  It  struck  me  that  the  gooseberries  looked 
fearfully  green  when  cooked ;  and  in  eating  one 
with  a  steel  fork  its  intense  bitterness  sent  me  in 
search  of  the  sugar.  Alter  having  sweetened  and 
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mft^hed  the  gooseberries,  with  the  same  steel 
fork,  I  was  about  to  convey  some  to  my  mouth, 
when  I  observed  the  prongs  to  be  completely  coat¬ 
ed  with  a  thin  film  of  bright  metallic  copper.  My 
testimony  can  be  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of 
others,  two  of  whom  dined  at  my  table.” 

It  was  fortunate  that  these  three  gentle¬ 
men  used  steel  forks,  which  instantly  dis¬ 
closed  the  mischief :  if  they  had  chanced  to 
use  silver,  all  three  might  have  fallen  victims 
to  these  poisonous  conserves. 

But  we  are  not  yet  at  the  worst.  When 
Catherine  de  Medicis  wished  to  get  rid  of 
obnoxious  persons  in  an  “artistic”  manner, 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  presenting  them  with 
delicately  made  sweetmeats,  or  trinkets,  in 
which  death  lurked  in  the  most  engaging 
manner ;  she  carried 

**  Pure  death  in  an  earring,  a  casket, 

A  signet,  a  fan-mount,  a  filigree  basket.” 

Her  poisoned  feasts  are  matters  of  history, 
at  which  people  shudder  as  they  read ;  but 
we  question  if  the  diabolical  revenge  and 
coldblooded  wickedness  of  an  Italian  woman 
ever  invented  much  more  deadly  trifles  than 
our  low,  cheap  confectioners  do  on  the  larg¬ 
est  scale.  We  select  from  some  of  these 
articles  of  bonbonerie  the  following  feart, 
which  we  set  before  doting  mothers,  in  order 
that  they  may  see  what  deadly  dainties  are 
prepared  for  the  especial  delectation  of  their 
children : — 

“  A  Fish, 

•‘Purehated  in  Shepher<r$  Market,  May  Fair. 

“  The  tip  of  the  nose  and  the  gills  of  the  fish 
are  colored  with  the  usual  pink,  while  the  back 
and  sides  are  highly  painted  with  that  virulent 
poison  arseniJte  of  copper.” 

“  A  PlQKON, 

“  Purchaeed  in  Drury  Lane. 

“The  pigments  employed  for  coloring  this 
pigeon  are  light  yellow  for  the  beak,  red  for  the 
eyes,  and  orange  yellow  for  the  base  or  stand. 
The  yellow  color  consists  of  the  light  kind  of 
chromate  of  lead,  for  the  eyes  bisulphate  of  mer¬ 
cury,  and  for  the  stand  the  deeper  varieties  of 
chromate  of  lead  or  orange  chrome.” 

“  Applks, 

Purekaaed  ta  James  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

“  The  apples  in  this  sample  are  colored  yellow, 
and  on  one  aide  deep  red ;  the  yellow  color  ex¬ 
tending  to  a  considerable  depth  in  the  substance 
of  the  sugar.  The  red  consists  of  the  usual  non- 
metallic  pigment,  and  the  yellow  is  due  to  the 


presence  of  chromati  of  lead  in  really  poison¬ 
ous  amount  •" 

“  A  Cock, 

”  Purchased  in  Drury  Lane. 

“The  beak  of  the  bird  is  colored  bright  yellow, 
the  comb  brilliant  red,  the  wings  and  tail  are 
variegated,  black,  two  different  r^s,  and  yellow ; 
while  the  stand,  as  ia  most  of  these  sugar  orna¬ 
ments,  is  painted  green.  The  yellow  of  the  beak 
consists  of  CHROMATE  OF  LEAD  *,  the  comb  and 
part  of  the  red  color  on  the  back  and  wings  is 
vERHiLioir;  while  the  second  red  color  on  the 
wings  and  tail  ia  the  usual  pink  non-metallie  color¬ 
ing  matter,  and  the  stripes  of  yellow  consist  of 
gamboge ;  lastly,  the  green  of  the  stand  is 
MIDDLE  Brukswick  rreen,  and,  therefore,  con¬ 
tains  CHROMATE  OF  LEAD.  In  the  Coloring  of  this 
article,  then,  no  less  than  three  active  poisons  are 
emploved,  as  well  as  that  drastic  purgative  gam- 
bo^!” 

”  Oranges, 

“  Purchased  m  Pilgrim  Street,  Doctors'  Com¬ 
mons. 

“  This  is  a  very  unnatural  imitation  of  an 
orange,  it  being  colored  with  a  coarse  and  very 
uneven  coating  of  red  lead.” 

“  Mixed  Sdoar  Ornaments, 

“  Purchased  in  Middle  Row,  Holbom. 

“  The  confectionery  in  this  parcel  made  up  into 
a  variety  of  forms  and  devices,  as  hats,  jng«, 
baskets,  and  dishes  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  One 
of  the  hats  is  colored  yellow  with  chromate  or 
LEAD,  and  has  a  green  hatband  round  it  colored 
with  ARRERiTE  OF  COPPER :  R  second  hat  is  white, 
with  a  blue  hatband,  the  pigment  being 
Prussian-blue.  The  baskets  are  colored  yellow 
with  chromate  or  lead.  Into  the  coloring  of 
the  pears  and  peaches  the  usual  non-metallic  pig¬ 
ment,  together  with  chromate  or  lead  and 
MIDDLE  Brunswick  green,  enter  largely ;  while 
the  carrots  represented  in  a  dish  are  colored 
throughout  with  a  red  oxide  or  lead,  and  the 
tope  with  Brunswick  green.  This  is  one  of  the 
worst  of  all  the  samples  of  colored  sugar  confec¬ 
tionery  submitted  to  analysis,  as  it  contains  no 
lees  than  four  deadly  poisons  T 

The  painted  feast  contains  then,  among  its 
highly  injurious  ingredients,  ferrocynnide  of 
iron  or  Prussian-blue,  Antwerp-blue,  gam¬ 
boge,  and  ultramarine,  and  among  its  deadly 
poisons  the  three  chrome  yellows,  red  lead, 
white  lead,  vermilion,  the  three  Brunswick 
greens,  and  Scheele’s  green  or  arsenite  of  cop¬ 
per.  The  wonder  is  that,  considering  we  set 
such  poison- traps  for  children,  ten  times  more 
enticing  and  quite  as  deadly  as  those  used  to 
bane  rats,  that  the  greater  number  of  young¬ 
sters  who  partake  of  them  are  not  at  once 
despatched,  and  so  undoubtedly  they  would 
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be  if  nurses  were  not  cautious  about  these 
colored  f>arts,  which  have  always  enjoyed  a 
bad  name  under  the  general  denomination  of 
“  trash  and  messes.”  As  it  is.  we  are  inform¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Letheby  that  **  no  less  than  seventy 
cases  of  poisoning  have  been  traced  to  this 
source”  within  three  years ! 

In  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  the 
coloring  of  confectionery  with  poisonous  pig¬ 
ments  is  prohibited,  and  the  venders  are  held 
responsible  for  all  accidents  which  may  occur 
to  persons  from  eating  their  sugar  confection¬ 
ery.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  some  such 
prohibition  should  be  made  in  England.  Ar¬ 
senic,  according  to  law,  must  be  sold  colored 
with  soot,  in  order  that  its  hue  may  prevent 
its  being  used  by  mistake  for  other  sub¬ 
stances  :  how  absurd  it  is  that  we  should  allow 
other  poisons,  quite  as  virulent,  to  be  mixed 
with  the  food  of  children  and  adults,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  color  !  All  kinds  of  sugar¬ 
plums,  comfits  and  "  kisses,”  in  addition  to 
being  often  adulterated  with  large  quantities 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  are  always  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  being  poisoned.  Necessity  can¬ 
not  be  urged  for  the  continuance  of  this  wick¬ 
ed  practice,  as  there  are  plenty  of  vegetable 
pigments  which,  if  not  quite  so  vivid  as  the 
acrid  mineral  ones,  are  sufficiently  so  to  please 
the  eye.  Of  late  years  a  peculiar  lozenge  has 
been  introduced,  in  which  the  flavor  of  certain 
fruits  is  singularly  imitated.  Thus  we  have 
essence  of  jargonel  drops,  essence  of  pine¬ 
apple  drops,  and  many  others  of  a  most  de¬ 
licate  taste.  They  really  are  so  delicious  that 
we  scarcely  like  to  create  a  prejudice  against 
them  ;  but  the  truth  is  great,  and  must  pre¬ 
vail:  all  these  delicate  essences  are  made 
from  a  preparation  of  ether  and  rancid  cheese 
and  butter. 

The  manufacturer,  perhaps  unaware  of  the 
cumulative  action  of  many  of  his  chemicals, 
thinks  that  the  small  quantity  can  do  no  harm. 
We  have  seen,  in  the  matter  of  preserved  fruits 
and  sugar  confectionery,  how  fallacious  is  that 
idea.  But  the  practice  of  adulteration  often 
leads  to  lamentable  results  of  the  same  nature, 
which  are  quite  unintentional  on  the  part  of 
their  perpetrators,  and  which  occur  in  the 
most  roundabout  manner.  An  instance  of 
this  is  related  by  Accum,  which  goes  directly 
to  the  point.  A  gentleman,  perceiving  that 
an  attack  of  colic  always  supervened  upon 
taking  toasted  Gloucestershire  cheese  at  an 
inn  at  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  stopping, 
and  having  also  noticed  that  a  kitten  which 
had  partaken  of  its  rind  was  rendered  violent¬ 
ly  sick,  had  the  food  analyzed,  when  it  was 
found  that  lead  was  present  in  it  in  poisonous 


quantities.  Following  up  bis  inquiries,  he  as¬ 
certained  that  the  maker  of  the  cheese,  not 
finding  his  annatto  sufficiently  deep  in  color, 
had  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  coloring  the 
commodity  with  vermilion.  This  mixture,  al¬ 
though  pernicious  and  discreditable,  was  not 
absolutely  poisonous,  and  certainly  could  not 
account  for  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  food 
on  the  human  system.  Trying  back  still  fur¬ 
ther,  however,  it  was  at  last  found  that  the 
druggist  who  sold  the  vermilion  had  mixed 
with  it  a  portion  of  red  lead,  imagining  that 
the  pigment  was  only  required  for  house-  paint. 
“Thus,”  as  Accum  remarks,  “the  druggist 
sold  bis  vermilion,  in  a  regular  way  of  trade, 
adulterated  with  red  lead,  to  increase  his  pro¬ 
fit,  without  any  suspicion  of  the  use  to  which 
it  would  be  applied  ;  and  the  purchaser  who 
adulterated  the  annatto,  presuming  that  the 
vermilion  was  genuine,  bad  no  hesitation  in 
heightening  the  color  of  bis  annatto  with  so 
harmless  an  adjunct.  Thus,  through  the  di¬ 
versified  and  circulatory  operations  of  com¬ 
merce,  a  portion  of  deadly  poison  may  find 
admission  into  the  necessaries  of  life  in  a  way 
that  can  attach  no  criminality  to  the  parties 
through  whose  bands  it  has  successively  pass¬ 
ed.”  The  curious  aspect  of  this  circuitous 
kind  of  poisoning  is  that  it  occurs  through 
the  belief  of  each  adulterating  rogue  in  the 
honesty  of  his  neighbor. 

If  we  could  possibly  eliminate,  from  the 
mass  of  human  disease,  that  occasioned  by 
the  constant  use  of  deleterious  food,  we  should 
find  that  it  amounted  to  a  very  considerable 
percentage  on  the  whole,  and  that  one  of  the 
best  friends  of  the  doctor  would  prove  to  be 
the  adulterator.  But  even  our  refuge  fails 
us  in  our  hour  of  need  ;  the  tools  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  man,  like  those  of  the  sappers  and  miners 
before  Sebastopol,  often  turn  out  to  be  worth¬ 
less.  Drugs  and  medical  comforts  are  per¬ 
haps  adulterated  as  extensively  as  any  other 
article.  To  mention  only  a  few  familiar  and 
household  medicines  for  instance:  Epsom 
salts  are  adulterated  with  sulphate  of  soda ; 
carbonate  of  soda  with  sulphate  of  soda — a 
very  injurious  substitute.  Mercury  is  some¬ 
times  falsified  with  lead,  tin,  and  bismuth  ; 
gentian  with  the  poisonous  drugs  aconite  and 
belladonna;  rhubarb  with  turmeric  and  gam¬ 
boge  ;  cantharides  with  black  pepper ;  and 
cod-liver  and  castor  oils  with  common  and  in¬ 
ferior  oils ;  whilst  opium,  one  of  the  sheet- 
anchors  of  the  physician,  is  adulterated  to  the 
greatest  extent  in  a  dozen  different  ways. 
Medical  comforts  are  equally  uncertain.  Thus 
potato-flour  forms  full  half  of  the  so-called 
arrowroots  of  commerce ;  sago-meal  is  another 
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very  common  ingredient  in  this  nourishing 
substance.  Out  of  fifty  samples  of  so-styled 
arrowroot,  Dr.  Hassall  found  twenty-two  adul¬ 
terated,  many  of  them  consisting  entirely  of 
potato-flour  and  sago  meal.  One  half  of  the 
common  oatmeals  to  be  met  with  are  adulter¬ 
ated  with  barley-meal,  a  much  less  nutritious 
substance — an  important  fact, which  boards  of 
guardians  should  be  acquainted  with.  Honey 
is  sophisticated  with  flour-starch  and  sugar- 
starch.  And  lastly,  we  wish  to  say  some¬ 
thing  important  to  mothers.  Put  no  faith  in 
the  hundred  and  one  preparations  of  farina¬ 
ceous  food  for  infants  which  are  paraded  un> 
der  so  many  attractive  titles.  They  are  all 
composed  of  wheat-flour,  potato-flour,  sago, 
die., — very  familiar  ingredients,  which  would 
not  take  with  anxious  parents  unless  christened 
with  extraordinary  names, for  which  their  com¬ 
pounders  demand  an  extraordinary  charge. 
To  invalids  we  would  also  say,  place  no  reli¬ 
ance  on  the  Revalentas  and  Ervalentas  adver¬ 
tized  through  the  cefUntry  as  cures  for  all  im¬ 
aginary  diseases.  They  consist  almost  entire¬ 
ly  of  lentil-powder,  barley-flour,  &g.,  which 
are  charged  cent,  per  cent,  above  their  real 
value. 

Of  all  the  articles  we  have  touched  upon, 
not  one  is  so  important  as  water.  It  mixes 
more  or  less  with  all  our  solid  food,  and 
forms  nine-tenths  of  all  our  drinks.  Man 
himself,  as  a  sanitary  writer  has  observed, 
is  in  great  part  made  up  of  this  element, 
and  if  you  were  to  put  him  under  a  press  you 
would  squeeze  out  of  him  8^  pailfulls.  That 
it  should  be  furnished  pure  to  the  consumer 
is  of  the  first  importance  in  a  sanitary  and 
economic  point  of  view.  We  are  afraid,  how¬ 
ever,  that  but  feeble  attempts  have  been  made 
to  secure  this  advantage  to  the  metropolis. 
At  present  London,  with  its  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  population,  is  mainly  supplied  by 
nine  water  companies,  six  of  which  derive 
their  supply  from  the  Thames,  one  from  the 
New  River,  one  from  the  Ravensboume,  and 
a  third  from  ponds  and  wells.  Besides  this 
supply,  which  ramifies  like  a  network  over 
the  whole  metropolis,  we  find  dotted  about 
both  public  and  private  wells  of  various  quali¬ 
ties.  We  do  not  mtend  to  follow  Dr.  Hassall 
into  his  microscopic  representations  of  the 
organic  matter,  vegetable  and  animal,  by 
which  the  customers  of  one  company  can 
compare  the  water  served  to  them  with  that 
dealt  out  to  others,  and  thus  at  a  glance  as¬ 
sure  themselves  that  they  have  not  more  than 
their  share  of  many-legged,  countless-jointed, 
hideous  animalculse,  which  look  formidable 
enough  to  frighten  one  from  ever  touching  a 
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drop  of  London  water,  but  shall  content  our¬ 
selves  with  giving  the  general  characteristic 
of  the  whole  of  them.  With  one  exception 
they  were  all  of  a  hardness  ranging  from  1 1 
to  18  degrees.  This  hardness  depends  upon 
the  earthy  salts  present,  such  as  sulphates 
and  bicarbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  They 
were  also  to  some  extent  saline,  as  all  the  salt 
used  in  the  metropolis  ultimately  finds  its  way 
into  the  Thames,  or  great  sewer-stream.  Not 
long  ago  two,  at  least,  of  these  six  Thames 
water  companies  procured  their  supply  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  mouths  of  great  drains, 
and  all  of  them  resorted  to  the  river  at  dif¬ 
ferent  points  helow  Battersea,  or  that  portion 
of  it  which  receives  the  drainage  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  and  is  consequently  crowded  with 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  both  living  and 
dead,  and  thick  with  the  mud  stirred  up  by 
the  passage  to  and  fro  of  the  penny  steamers. 
The  violent  outcry  made,  however,  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  induced  two  of  these  com¬ 
panies  to  carry  their  feed-pipes  as  high  as 
Thames  Ditton  and  Kew  Bridge.  Next  year 
all  the  companies  taking  their  supplies  from 
the  Thames  will  be  compelled  to  go  at  least 
as  high  as  Kingston,  and  to  submit  them  to 
a  process  of  filtration ;  but  even  at  this  point 
the  river  is  in  some  degree  sewage-tainted, 
and  the  chemically-combined  portion  of  baser 
matter  cannot  be  removed  by  any  filter. 

The  impurities  of  the  Thames  are  not  all 
we  have  to  deal  with — its  hardness  must  cost 
the  Londoners  hundreds  of  thousands  a-year 
in  the  article  of  soap  alone.  The  action  upon 
lead  is  also  marked  ;  hence  we  find  poisonous 
carbonates  of  that  metal  held  in  solution. 
Plumbers  are  well  aware  of  this  fact,  and 
frequently  meet  with  leaden  cisterns  deeply 
corroded.  This  corrosion  may  arise  from 
either  chemical  or  voltaic  action.  The  junc¬ 
tion  of  lead  and  solder,  or  iron,  immersed  in 
water  impregnated  with  salts  or  acid  of  any 
kind,  will  cause  erosion  of  the  metal.  A 
familiar  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  the  rapid 
manner  in  which  iron  railings  rust  away  just 
where  they  are  socketed  in  the  stonework 
with  lead.  The  presence  of  a  piece  of  mortar 
on  the  lead  of  a  cistern  may  even  set  up  this 
action,  and  result  in  giving  a  whole  family 
the  colic. 

The  pumps  of  the  metropolis  are  liable  to 
even  more  contamination  than  river-water, 
inasmuch  as  the  soil  surrounding  them  is  sat¬ 
urated  with  the  sewage  of  innumerable  cess¬ 
pools,  and  with  that  arising  from  the  leakngc 
of  imperfect  drains.  Medical  men  entertained 
the  opinion  that  the  terrible  outbreak  of 
cholera  in  Broad  Street,  Oolden  Square,  last 
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year,  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  people  in 
the  neighborhood  were  in  the  habit  of  visit¬ 
ing  a  public  pump  which  was  proved  to  be 
foul  with  drain-water,  and  the  handle  of  which 
was  taken  off  to  prevent  further  mischief. 
Some  of  these  public  pumps  appear  to  yield 
excellent  water — cold,  clear,  and  palatable ; 
but  the  presence  of  these  qualities  by  no 
means  proves  that  they  are  pure.  The  bright 
sparkling  icy  water  issuing  from  the  famous 
Aldgate  pump,  according  to  Mr.  Simon,  the 
city  officer  of  health,  owes  its  most  prised 
qualities  to  the  nitrates  which  have  hltered 
into  the  well  from  the  decaying  animal  matter 
in  an  adjoining  churchyard. 

The  porter  and  stout  of  the  metropolis 
have  long  been  famous.  The  virtues  of  the 
latter  drink  are  celebrated  all  over  the  world ; 
and  a  Royal  Duke,  not  many  weeks  ago,  as¬ 
cribed  the  great  mortality  among  the  Guards 
in  the  East  to  the  want  ^  their  favorite  bev¬ 
erage.  No  doubt,  the  pure  liquor,  as  it  comes 
from  the  ^reat  brewers,  is  wholesome  and 
strengthening,  but  it  no  sooner  gets  into  pos¬ 
session  of  the  publicans  than,  in  a  great  major¬ 
ity  of  cases,  the  article  is  made  up.  A  stranger 
would  naturally  suppose  that  the  foaming 
tankard  of  Meux’s  entire,  which  he  quaffs  at 
the  **  Marquis  of  Granby,”  has  an  identical 
flavor  with  that  at  the  “  Blue  Boar,”  where 
the  same  brewer’s  name  shines  resplendent 
on  the  house-front : — not  a  bit  of  it :  one 
shall  be  smooth,  pleasantly  bitter,  slightly 
acid,  and  beaded  with  a  fine  and  persistent 
froth  ;  the  other,  bitter  with  the  bitterness  of 
soot,  salt,  clammy,  sweet,  and  frothing  with 
a  coarse  and  evanescent  froth.  The  body  of 
the  liquor  is  undoubtedly  the  same,  but  the 
variations  are  all  supplied  by  the  publicans 
and  sinners.  We  do  not  make  emeutes,  as 
they  are  continually  doing  in  Bavaria,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  our  beer,  but  we  have  strong  feel¬ 
ings  on  a  matter  of  such  national  importance ; 
and  the  wicked  ways  of  brewers  and  pub¬ 
licans  have  been  made  over  and  over  again 
the  subject  of  parliamentary  inquiry.  The 
reports  of  various  committees  prove  that  in 
times  past  porter  and  stout  were  doctored  in 
the  most  ingenious  manner,  and  so  universally 
and  unreservedly,  that  a  trade  sprang  up 
termed  brewers’  druggists,  whose  whole  busi¬ 
ness  it  was  to  supply  to  the  manufacturers 
and  retailers  of  the  national  beverage  ingre¬ 
dients  for  its  adulteration ;  nay,  to  such  an 
extent  did  the  taste  for  falsifying  beer  and 
porter  extend,  that  one  genius,  bight  Jackson, 
wrote  a  handbook  to  show  the  brewers  how 
to  make  Beer  without  any  Mail  or  Uopt  at 


all!  Accum  has  preserved,  in  his  now  an¬ 
tique  pages,  some  of  the  receipts  in  vogue  in 
his  day.  The  boldness  with  which  our  fathers 
went  to  work  is  amusing ;  for  instance,  Mr. 
Child,  in  his  “  Practical  Treatise  on  Brew¬ 
ing,”  after  having  made  his  non-professional 
reader  aghast  by  mentioning  a  score  of  per¬ 
nicious  articles  to  be  used  in  beer,  remarks  in 
the  mildest  possible  manner, — 

"That,  however  much  they  may  surprise — how¬ 
ever  pernicious  or  disagreeable  they  may  appear, 
he  has  always  found  them  requisite  in  the  brewing 
of  porter,  and  he  thinks  they  must  invariably  be 
us^  by  those  who  wish  to  continue  the  taste,  fla¬ 
vor,  and  effervescence  of  the  beer.  And,  though 
several  acta  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  to 
prevent  porter  brewers  from  using  many  of  them, 
yet  the  author  can  affirm,  from  experience,  he 
could  never  produce  the  present  fluvored  porter 
witboui  them.  The  intojieating  qucHUies  of  porter 
are  to  be  aeerihed  to  the  various  drugs  intermixed 
with  it.  It  is  evident  some  porter  is  more  heady 
than  others,  and  it  arises  from  the  greater  or  lesa 
quantity  of  stupefying  ii^edients.  Malt,  to  pro¬ 
duce  intoxication,  must  we  used  in  such  large 
quantities  as  would  very  much  diminish,  if  not 
totally  exclude,  the  brewer’s  profit’’ 

It  is  clear  from  this  extract  that  Mr.  Child 
considered  the  end  of  all  successful  brewing 
was  to  make  people  dead-drunk  at  the  cheap¬ 
est  possible  rate,  re^rdless  of  consequences. 
Among  the  ingredients  that  Mr.  Morris, 
another  instructor  in  the  art  of  brewing,  tells 
us  are  requisite  to  produce  a  popular  article, 
are — cocculus  indicus  and  beans,  as  intoxi- 
cators ;  calamus  aromaticus,  as  a  substitute 
for  hops  ;  quassia  as  a  bitter ;  coriander-seeds 
to  give  flavor;  capsicums,  caraway-seeds, 
ginger,  and  grains  of  paradise,  to  give  warmth ; 
whilst  oyster-shells  are  recommended  to  af¬ 
ford  a  touch  of  youth  to  old  beer,  and  alum 
to  give  a  "  smack  of  age  ”  to  new  ;  and  when 
it  is  desired  to  bring  it  more  rapidly  "  for¬ 
ward,”  the  presiding  Hecate  is  told  to  drop 
sulphuric  acid  into  her  brew  ;  by  this  means 
an  imitation  of  the  t^e  of  eighteen  months 
was  given  in  a  few  instants.  Even  the  "  fine 
cauliflower  head,”  which  is  held  to  be  the 
sign  of  excellence  in  stout,  was — and,  for  all 
we  know,  still  is — artificially  made  by  mixing 
with  the  article  a  detestable  compound  called 
"  beer  headings,”  composed  of  common  green 
vitriol,  alum,  and  salt,  and  sometimes  by  the 
simple  addition  of  salts  of  steel.  That  these 
articles  were  commonly  employed,  we  have 
the  evidence  of  the  Excise  department,  which 
published  a  long  list  of  such  ingredients 
seized  by  them  on  the  premises  of  brewers 
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[  and  brewers’  druggists.*  Many  of  these 

glaring  adulterations  are  probably  no  longer 
in  general  use,  although,  from  the  evidence 
given  before  a  recent  committee  of  the  House 
’  of  Commons,  it  is  believed  that  sulphuric 

!  acid,  salt  of  steel,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  coccu- 

lus  indicus  are  still  resorted  to  by  the  smaller 
'  brewers,  especially  those  living  in  the  coun- 

\  try — a  belief  very  much  strengthened  by  the 

I  very  odd  taste  we  sometimes  find  in  ales  and 

porters,  and  which  is  certainly  not  derived 
'  from  malt  and  hops.  The  common  method 

'  of  adulterating  the  national  liquor,  is  by  mix¬ 

ing  water  with  it :  this  is  done  almost  uni¬ 
versally  by  the  publican,  and  to  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  extent.  A  comparison  between  the 
per-centage  of  alcohol  to  be  found  in  a  given 
number  of  samples  of  porter  and  stout,  pro¬ 
cured  from  what  is  termed  brewers’  taps  or 
agents,  with  that  existing  in  a  similar  number 
of  samples  purchased  of  publicans,  proves  this 
fact  in  a  very  convincing  manner.  Dr. 
Hassall  informs  us  that  with  regard  to  the 
stouts  Vk 

“  the  alcohol — of  specific  gravity  796,  temperature 
60**  Fahr. — contained  in  the  former  samples  rang¬ 
ed  from  7  15  per  cent,  the  highest,  to  4'63  the 
lowest ;  whereas  that  of  the  stouts  procured  from 
publicans  varied,  with  one  exception,  from  4  87 
per  cent,  to  3'25  per  cent.” 

The  same  difference  of  strength  also  existed 
between  the  various  samples  of  porter  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  two  sources ;  the  amount  of 
alcohol  in  that  obtained  from  the  taps  vary¬ 
ing  from  4'5l  per  cent,  to  2*42  per  cent, 
whereas  that  purchased  of  publicans  ranged 
from  3.97  per  cent,  to  1*81  per  cent.  The 
mixture  of  water  of  course,  reduces  the  col¬ 
or,  to  bring  up  which  both  burnt  sugar  and 
molasses  are  extensively  used ;  and,  in  order 
that  “  the  appetite  may  grow  with  what  it 
feeds  on,”  tobacco  and  salt  are  copiously  add¬ 
ed  by  the  publican.  Beer,  porter,  and  stout, 
are  also  liable  to  be  contaminated  by  the 
presence  of  lead.  The  universal  use  of  pump- 
ing.machines,  and  the  storing  of  the  casks  in 
the  cellars,  sometimes  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  bar,  necessitates  the  use  of 
long  leaden  pipes,  in  passing  through  which  the 
liquid,  if  “  stale”  or  sour,  oxidates  a  portion 
of  the  lead.  This  fact  is  so  well  known  both 
to  public  and  publican,  that  the  first  pot  or 
two  drawn  in  the  morning  is  generally  set 
aside,  as,  from  having  lain  all  night  in  the 

*  It  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
great  London  brewers  have  never  laid  themselves 
open  to  the  suspicion  of  having  adulterated  their 
liquor. 
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pipe,  it  is  justly  considered  injurious.  The 
lil^rality  of  the  barmaid  in  thus  sacrificing  a 
portion  of  the  liquor  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  The  reader  has,  perhaps,  noticed  that 
most  public-house  counters  are  fitted  up  with 
metal  tops,  in  which  gratings  are  inserted  to 
drain  off  all  the  spilt  liquor,  drainings  of  glass¬ 
es,  heel-taps  of  pots,  &c. ;  down  these  gra¬ 
tings  ^oes  ”  the  first  draught”  with  its  dose 
of  oxide  of  lead.  The  receptacle  below, 
which  contains  all  this  refuse,  together  with 
that  at  the  bottoms  of  barrels,  the  publican 
either  returns  to  the  brewer,  or  empties  it 
himself  into  half- filled  casks.  , 

The  public  were  very  needlessly  alarmed 
some  two  or  three  years  ago  by  a  statement 
made  by  M.  Payen,  a  celebrated  French  chem¬ 
ist,  that  strychnine  was  being  made  for  Eng¬ 
land,  where  it  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  bitter  beerof  this  country.  This  statement 
was  copied  by  the  “  Medical  Times,”  and 
from  thence  finding  its  way  to  Printing-house 
Square,  became  generally  diffused,  to  the 
horror  and  discomfiture  of  pale-ale  drinkers, 
and  not  without  reason,  when  it  is  remember¬ 
ed  that  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  this  poison  has 
been  known  to  prove  fatal,  and  a  very  much 
smaller  quantity,  daily  taken,  to  hare  (he  ef¬ 
fect  of  inducing  tetanic  spasms,  and  of  other¬ 
wise  seriously  injuring  the  nervous  system. 
We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
lovers  of  Bass  and  Allsopp  may  quaff  their 
tonic  draught  in  future  without  any  fear  of 
such  terrible  results  ;  the  bitterness  of  pale- 
ale  has  been  found,  on  analysis,  to  be  entirely 
due  to  the  extract  of  hops.  Furthermore, 
this  beverage,  when  selected  from  the  stores 
of  the  brewers  or  their  agents,  has  universally 
proved  to  be  perfectly  pure.  We  say,  from 
the  stores  of  the  Burton  brewers,  or  their 
agents,  because  there  is  no  absolute  certainty 
of  procuring  the  article  genuine  from  any 
other  source.  The  label  on  the  bottle  is  no 
sure  guarantee,  for  used  bottles,  with  their 
labels  intact,  are,  in  many  instances,  re-filled 
by  publicans  with  an  inferior  article,  and  sold, 
of  course,  at  the  price  of  the  real.  We  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  this  trick  is  very 
often  practiced  in  a  variety  of  instances,  to 
the  manifest  injury  of  the  public  and  brewers. 

Wine  is  far  too  wide  a  subject  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  here.  The  great  mass  of  ports  at  a  cheap 
and  moderate  price  are  made  up,  it  is  well 
known,  of  several  kinds,  and  doctored  accord¬ 
ing  to  cost.  There  is  one  compound,  how¬ 
ever,  which  particularly  claims  our  attention, 
“publicans’  port.”  We  are  all  of  us  familiar 
with  the  announcement  to  be  seen  in  the 
windows  of  such  tradesmen,  “  Fine  old  crus- 
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tf  port,  2».  9d.  a  bottle and  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  thing  ig,  that  upon  opening  the  sample 
we  often  find  that  ii  is  crusted,  and  that  the 
cork  is  deeply  stained.  How  can  they  afford 
to  sell  an  article  bearing  the  appearance  of 
such  age  and  quality  at  so  low  a  price  ? 
The  answer  is  simple  :  wine,  crust,  and  stain¬ 
ed  cork  are  fabricated.  There  is  a  manufac¬ 
tory  in  London,  where  by  a  chemical  process, 
they  get  up  bee’s- wing  to  perfection,  and  de¬ 
posit  it  in  the  bottles  so  as  exactly  to  imitate 
the  natural  crust ;  here  corks  are  also  stained 
to  assume  any  age  that  is  required.  The 
wine  itself  contains  a  very  little  inferior  port, 
the  rest  being  composed  of  cheap  red  French 
wine,  brandy,  and  logwood  as  a  coloring 
matter,  if  required.  The  port-wine  sold  over 
the  bar  at  a  glass — and  we  are  assured 

that  this  article  is  making  its  way  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  gin  in  the  low  neighborhoods,  one  gin- 
palace,  to  our  knowledge,  selling  a  butt  a 
week  over  the  counter — is  an  inferior  article 
even  to  this,  and  its  taste  is  quite  sufficient 
to  prove  that  only  an  infinitesimal  portion  of 
it  ever  came  from  Oporto. 

London  gin,  under  a  hundred  names,  is 
notoriously  a  compound.  Most  people  flatter 
themselves  that  its  peculiar  flavor  is  due  to 
the  admixture  of  sugar  and  juniper  berries 
alone.  It  is,  however,  a  much  more  elabo¬ 
rate  concoction  than  the  public  imagine. 
Those  accustomed  to  the  unsweetened  West 
Country  gin  think  the  London  article  only  fit 
to  drink  when  raw,  and  in  many  cases  they 
are  right ;  for  the  publican  and  inferior  spir¬ 
it-dealers,  like  milkmen,  are  customers  of  the 
pump.  It  appears  that  some  of  the  samples 
examined  by  the  analyst  contained  only  half 
as  much  alcohol  as  was  present  in  others  ; 
and  as  the  gin  of  commerce  is  never  above 
proof,  it  follows  that  these  specimens  were 
scarcely  as  good  as  “  stiff”  gin-and-water. 
So  much  for  the  pure  spirit ;  now  for  the 
fancy-work  or  “  flavorings.”  The  quantity 
of  sugar  in  the  samples  examined  ranged 
from  3  oz.  4  drms.  23  grains,  to  13  ox.  4 
drms. ;  two  of  them  contained  oil  of  cin¬ 
namon,  or,  more  probably,  of  cassia ;  seven 
contained  Cayenne  pepper,  some  of  them  in 
very  large  quantities ;  and  most  of  the 
samples  contained  combined  sulphates ; 
whilst  there  is  good  authority  for  stating  that 
sulphate  of  zinc,  or  white  vitriol,  is  often 
used.  The  very  **  beaded  bubbles  winking 
at  the  brain,”  which  are  considered  to  be  a 
proof  of  the  strength  of  the  article,  are  pro¬ 
duced  artificially.  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  bis 
“  Handbook  of  Commerce,”  states  that  this 
is  done  by  adding  a  mixture  compounded  of 


alum,  carbonate  of  potash,  almond-oil,  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  and  spirits  of  wine.  The 
earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water  hath,  and 
these  are  of  them.”  One  would  think  that 
it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  trade  to 
keep  their  illicit  practices  ”  dark  but  the 
publican  has  his  “  Handbook”  to  teach  him 
how  to  adulterate  spirit  as  well  as  beer.  For 
instance,  in  a  little  work  on  Brewing  and 
Distilling,  written  by  a  Mr.  Shannon,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recipe  is  given  ; — 

“  To  reduce  unsweetened  Oin. 

A  tun  of  fine  gin  .  .  .  .  252  gallons. 

Water . 36  “ 

Which  added  together  makes  .  .  288  *' 

The  Doctor  is  now  put  on,  and  it  is 

further  reduced  with  water  19  ** 

Which  gives .  307  gallons. 

“This  done,  let  one  pound  of  alum  be  just 

covered  with  water,  and  dissolved  by  boiling; 
rummage  the  whole  td|pther,  and  pour  in  the 
alum,  and  the  whole  will  be  fine  in  a  few  days.” 

We  wonder  that  Mr.  Gough,  the  great 
temperance  advocate,  never  armed  himself 
with  one  of  these  recipes,  in  order  to  con¬ 
vince  people  of  the  noxious  liquids  they  are 
invited  to  drink  under  the  most  inviting 
names.  In  every  quarter  of  the  town  we  see 
gin  palaces  seizing  upon  the  comer  houses 
of  the  streets,  just  as  scrofula  seizes  upon 
the  joints  of  the  human  frame,  and  through 
their  ever  open  doors  streams  of  squalid 
wretches  are  continually  pouring  in  and  out ; 
could  they  be  informed  that  they  enter  to 
gulp  oil  of  vitriol,  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
sulphuric  acid,  among  other  acrid  and  delete¬ 
rious  compounds — that  the  tap  of  the  pub¬ 
lican  spouts  corroding  fire,  like  that  which 
leaped  up  from  the  wooden  table  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Mephistopbeles,  in  Auerbach’s  cel¬ 
lar,  they  would  feel  inclined  to  exclaim  with 
Siebald  to  the  fiend : — 

“  What,  Sir,  how  dare  you  practice  thus 
Your  hocus-pocus  upon  us  ?’’ 

Oin,  it  appears,  is  almost  exclusively  doc¬ 
tored  in  this  highly  deleterious  manner,  al¬ 
though  all  spirits  are  open  to  sophistication, 
but  especially  brandy,  which,  on  account  of 
its  price,  pays  well  for  the  trouble.  Mr. 
Shannon,  deeply  versed  in  the  “  art  and  mys¬ 
tery”  of  the  trade  of  the  publican,  informs 
us  that  brandy  should  be  “  made  up”  for 
“  retwl”  by  the  addition  of  10  per  cent,  of 
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flarored  raisin  wine,  a  little  of  the  tinctnre  of 
grains  of  paradise,  cherry'laurel  water,  and 
spirit  of  almond-cake:  *‘add  also  10  hand¬ 
fuls  of  oak  sawdust,  and  give  it  complexion 
with  burnt  sugar.” 

If  we  can  give  the  dram-drinker  little  com¬ 
fort,  we  can  at  least  reassure  the  smoker. 
“  Everybody  says”  that  common  cigars  are 
made  out  of  cabbages,  and  tobacco  has  al¬ 
ways  been  suspected  of  containing  many 
adulterations.  These  charges  have  been 
made  however  at  random,  and  the  result  of 
chemical  analysis  and  examinations  by  the 
microscope  has  proved  that  this  article  of 
daily  consumption  is  remarkably  pure  The 
carefully-searching  microscope  of  Dr.  Hassall 
has  not  succeeded  in  finding  any  other  than 
the  genuine  leaf  among  forty  samples  of 
manufactured  tobacco,  neither  were  there 
any  sophisUcations  discovered,  with  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  of  salt,  sugar,  and  water.  An  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  specimens  of  the  rolled  and 
twisted  article  was  equally  consoling  to  the 
maker  and  cbewer ;  viw  and  then,  it  is  true, 
the  Excise  officers  make  seizures  in  the  ware¬ 
houses  of  the  tobacco  manufacturers,  of 
dock,  rhubarb,  coltsfoot,  and  other  leaves, 
but  to  a  very  insignificant  extent,  considering 
tbe  value  of  the  article  and  the  heavy  duty 
upon  it. 

He  who,  like  Byron,  prefers  the  naked 
beauties  of  tbe  leaf  in  the  shape  of  a  cigar,  will 
be  equally  gratified  to  hear  that  such  a  thing 
as  adulteration  scarcely  exists  in  this  form  of 
tobacco — at  least,  not  when  purchased  in  the 
shops.  Even  if  we  descend  to  a  penny  Pick¬ 
wick,”  we  find  nothing  in  it  but  the  pure 
leaf.  Out  of  fifty-seven  samples  examined, 
only  one  was  sophisticated,  and  that,  appar¬ 
ently  from  its  contents,  by  accident.  The 
only  adulterated  samples  discovered  at  all, 
were  exactly  where  we  might  have  expected 
to  have  found  them,  in  the  possession  of  a 
hawker  at  Whitechapel.  These,  on  exami¬ 
nation,  turned  out  to  be  made  up  of  two 
twisted  wrappers  or  layers  of  thin  paper, 
tinted  of  a  bistre  color,  while  the  interior 
consisted  entirely  of  hay,  not  a  particle  of  to¬ 
bacco  entering  into  their  composition.  The 
second  example  of  a  spurious  cigar  was  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  review  at  Hyde  Park.  It  con¬ 
sisted  externally  of  tobacco-leaf,  but  was 
made  internally  of  hay.  Our  readers  are 
familiar  enough  with  the  fellows  who  vend 
these  fraudulent  articles,  made  to  sell  and  not 
to  smoke ;  they  are  generally  to  be  found  at 
fairs  and  races,  or  any  crowded  place  in  the 
open  air,  where  they  can  escape  speedily 
from  their  victimized  customers.  There 


is  a  class  of  men  who  make  a  very  good  live¬ 
lihood  in  the  metropolis  by  perambulating 
the  streets  and  looking  out  for  ingenuous 
youths.  Towards  such  they  furtively  ap¬ 
proach,  and,  like  the  tempter  of  old,  whisper 
in  their  ear  of  forbidden  fruit.  The  unwary 
are  constantly  taken  in  by  one  of  these  ser¬ 
pents,  in  the  shape  of  a  sailor  straight  from 
the  docks,  who  intimates,  in  a  hurried  man¬ 
ner,  that,  if  we  wanted  any  “  smuggled 
cigars  ”  he  has  just  a  box  to  sell  cheap  round 
the  comer.  In  general  these  worthies  need 
not  fear  the  exciseman,  as  the  article  they 
have  to  sell  does  not  come  under  the  name 
of  tobacco  at  all. 

If,  however,  cigars  are  not  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  adulterated,  they  are  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  innumerable  frauds,  inasmuch  as  those 
of  English  manufacture  are  passed  off  as 
foreign  ones.  Thus  the  so-called  Bengal 
cheroots  are  all  home-made  imitations  of 
Chinsurah  cheroots.  In  order  to  ps.ss  them 
off  as  the  genuine  article  they  are  sold  in 
boxes,  branded  and  labelled  in  exact  imita¬ 
tion  of  those  sent  from  India.  It  may  be  asked 
why  such  cigars,  if  made  out  of  the  tobacco 
leaf,  are  not  as  good  as  those  of  Eastern  or 
Spanish  manufacture  ?  The  real  reason  is, 
that  the  tobacco  loses  much  of  its  fine  flavor 
and  aroma  by  packing  and  keeping ;  other¬ 
wise  the  English  cigar  would  be  equal  to  any 
other.  The  old  impression  that  the  Manilla 
cheroot  is  impregnated  with  opium  would  not 
appear  to  be  correct  from  the  investigations  of 
Dr.  Hassall,  who  has  failed  to  discover  that 
narcotic  in  any  of  the  specimens  which  he 
tested  for  it. 

We  have  to  mention  one  preparation  of  to¬ 
bacco  of  which  we  cannot  speak  quite  so  fa¬ 
vorably  as  of  the  others.  Snuff  is,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  vilely  adulterated,  and  some 
kinds  poisonously.  The  law  allows  the  use 
of  salt  and  water  and  lime-water  in  its  manu¬ 
facture,  a  privilege  which  the  snuff-makers 
take  advantage  of  to  increase  its  weight,  all 
moist  snuffs  averaging  full  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  water.  If  these  were  the  only  adulter¬ 
ations  to  the  titillating  powder,  no  harm 
would  be  done ;  but  we  have  positive  evi¬ 
dence  afforded  us  in  the  report  of  the  “  Lan¬ 
cet”  Commission,  that,  in  addition  to  ferru¬ 
ginous  earths,  such  as  red  and  yellow  ochre, 
no  less  than  three  poisonous  preparations  are 
also  introduced  into  it — chromate  of  lead, 
red-lead,  and  bi-chromate  of  potash  !  When  a 
man  taps  his  snuff-box,  and  takes  out  a  pinch, 
he  little  dreams  that  he  is  introducing  an  ene¬ 
my  into  his  system,  which  in  the  long-run 
might  master  his  nerves  and  produce  paraly- 
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fis;  nevertheless  it  is  an  undoubted  fact. 
Many  persons  have  been  deprived  of  the  use 
of  their  limbs  through  a  persistence  in  taking 
snuff  adulterated  with  lead  in  less  propor¬ 
tions  than  that  found  in  the  samples  exam¬ 
ined  by  Dr.  Hassall.  Bi-chromate  of  potash 
is  a  still  more  deadly  poison.  M.  Duchatel 
of  Paris  found  that  dogs  were  destroyed  by 
doses  of  from  one  twenty-fifth  of  a  grain  to 
one  five-hundredth  of  a  grain.  We  have  heard 
of  inveterate  snuffers  keeping  this  comfort 
open  in  their  waistcoat  pockets,  and  helping 
themselves  by  finger’s-full  at  a  time  ;  if  their 
snuff  contained  anything  like  the  proportion 
of  deleterious  ingredients  now  to  be  found  in 
the  same  article,  dropped  hands  ”  and  colic 
would  soon  have  cured  them  of  this  dirty  and 
disagreeable  habit. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  further  the 
trail  which  Accum  and  others,  and  more  late¬ 
ly  and  particularly  Dr.  Hassall,  have  dis¬ 
covered  for  us;  before  closing  the  pages  of 
the  latter  gentleman’s  report,  however,  from 
which  we  have  drawn  so  largely,  we  cannot 
avoid  stating  that  the  community  is  under  the 
greatest  obligation  to  both  himself  and  the 
^itor  of  the  **  Lancet  ” — to  the  one  for  the 
energy  with  which  he  pursued  his  subject, 
and  to  the  other  for  his  singular  boldness  in 
rendering  himself  liable  for  the  many  actions 
which  the  publication  of  the  names  of  evil¬ 
doers  was  likely  to  bring  upon  his  journal,  a 
liability  which  Dr.  Hassall  has  since  taken 
upon  himself  by  the  repiint  of  the  report 
under  his  own  name.  This  report  is,  in  f^act, 


as  far  as  it  goes,  a  handbook  to  the  honest 
and  fraudulent  food-dealers  in  the  metropolis; 
and  every  man  who  values  wholesome  ali¬ 
ment,  and  thinks  it  a  duty  to  society  to  sup¬ 
port  the  honest  tradesman  in  preference  to 
the  rogue,  should  procure  it  as  a  valuable 
work  of  reference.  We  have  not  followed 
the  author  into  personalities,  as  no  further 
purpose  could  be  served  by  so  doing ;  but  we 
have  shown  enough  to  convince  the  public 
that  the  grossest  fraud  reigns  throughout 
the  British  public  commissariat.  Like  a  set  of 
monkeys,  every  man’s  hand  is  seen  in  his 
neighbor’s  dish.  The  baker  takes  in  the 
grocer,  the  grocer  defrauds  the  publican,  the 
publican  “  does  ”  the  pickle  manufacturer, 
and  the  pickle-maker  fleeces  and  poisons  all 
the  rest. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  able  and  willing  to  take  steps  to  stay 
this  gigantic  evil  and  national  dishonor.  Mr. 
Scholefield  has,  we  see,  given  notice  of  a 
motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  inquiry  into  this  long-standing  and  organ¬ 
ised  system  of  public  robbery ;  and  we  trust 
he  will  obtain  that  support  his  motion  de¬ 
serves.  As  guardian  of  the  revenue,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  deeply  interested  in  this  question 
independently  of  the  view  it  must  take  of  its 
moral  aspect,  for  the  Excise  is  without  doubt 
cheated  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  a  year  by  the  same  unlawful  practices 
which  demoralize  a  large  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  defraud  and  deceive  the  re¬ 
mainder. 


From  Frater'i  Massslss* 
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How  should  public  men — servants  of  the 
nation — be  educated  ?  —  by  what  test  ap¬ 
pointed  ? — how  kept  to  the  fulfilment  of  their 
duty?  These  are  questions  which  occupy 
alike  the  mind  of  the  few  who  think  for 
themselves,  and  of  the  many  who  escape 
that  onerous  function  by  following  the  devi¬ 
ous  opinions  of  the  daily  Thunderer,  or  the 
weekly  Murmurer.  And  yet,  up  to  the 
present  writing,  we  have  advanced  but  a 
very  little  way  towards  the  desired  goal ; 
neither  the  schemes  of  half-educated  theo¬ 


rists.  nor  the  wild  hits  of  general  objectors, 
nor  the  fire  and  fury  of  levellers,  have  led  to 
any  tangible  result,  or  to  any  definite  plan 
that  may  help  us  to  emerge  from  the  slough 
of  mediocrity  which  has  engulphed  so  much 
of  the  national  character. 

Amid  these  and  other  exciting  questions 
closely  connected  with  them,  it  is  not  with¬ 
out  great  interest  that  we  review  the  life  of 
a  man  whose  earnestness  and  persevering 
labor  had  achieved  for  him  a  position,  and 
completed  works  which  merit  an  attention 
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from  the  public  very  different  from  that  ac¬ 
corded  to  facetious  premiers  or  stolid  com¬ 
manders. 

Sir  Henry  Thomas  De  la  Beche,  C.B.,  who 
has  lately  been  taken  from  among  us,  was 
bom  near  London  in  llOO,  the  only  child  of 
a  colonel  in  the  army,  descended  from  the 
Barons  De  la  Beche,  who  were  established 
at  Aldworth,  in  Berkshire,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  11.  His  father  dying  early  when  in 
Jamaica  with  his  wife  and  son,  the  widow 
returned  with  the  boy  to  England,  but  being 
wrecked  during  the  passage  on  a  small  island, 
they  were  subjected  to  great  hardship. 
After  passing  his  school-boy  days  at  Ottery 
Saint  Mary,  in  Devonshire,  young  De  la 
Beche  resided  with  bis  mother  at  Charmouth, 
and  then  at  Lyme  Regis,  where  the  cliffs, 
teeming  with  vestiges  of  the  life  of  an  early 
period  of  the  earth’s  history,  imbued  him 
with  a  taste  for  natural  science. 

Being  destined  for  the  profession  of  arms, 
he  entered,  in  1810,  the  Military  School  at 
Great  Marlowe,  which  was  afterwards  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Sandhurst.  Much  of  his  success 
in  the  active  world  may  be  traced  to  this 
part  of  his  education ; — habits  of  accuracy, 
attention  to  detail,  and  a  certain  order  of  dis 
cipline,  as  well  mental  as  social,  were  founded 
on  the  exact  studies  and  on  the  wholesome 
drilling  imparted  there ;  and  he  often  refer¬ 
red  later  in  life  to  the  advantages  which  he 
had  thereby  gained. 

His  career  in  the  army,  although  thus  use¬ 
ful,  was  very  brief ;  and  at  once,  as  a  mere 
youth,  he  was  enabled — sometimes  travelling 
with  bis  mother,  at  others  roaming  alone — to 
study  Nature  in  many  a  varied  scene.  Ap¬ 
preciating  not  less  picturesque  than  scientiSc 
beauty,  he  revelled  in  his  wanderings  along 
our  south-western  coasts  ;  and  however  fond 
of  gaiety  he  may  in  his  younger  years  have 
been — however  much  society  laid  claim  to 
the  time  of  a  young  man,  rich,  handsome, 
and  clever — be  must  have  worked  solidly 
and  actively  to  acquire  those  powers  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  of  reasoning  which  he  soon  began 
to  exhibit.  In  1817,  Mr.  De  la  Beche  joined 
the  Geological  Society,  then  but  a  few  years 
in  existence,  and  still  struggling  against  the 
obloquy  which  small-minded  zealots  heaped 
upon  its  doctrines.  But  the  sturdy  fathers 
of  the  science  did  not  at  once  recognize  in 
him  a  worthy  coadjutor,  and  Dean  Buckland, 
afterwards  bis  firm  friend,  asserted  in  public, 
that  on  first  meeting  with  him  he  had  re¬ 
marked  to  a  bystander  that  “  this  young  fel¬ 
low  was  too  much  of  a  puppy  to  make  a  use¬ 
ful  man.” 


[Aug., 

After  a  very  short  acquaintance  he  marri¬ 
ed,  in  1818,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Cap¬ 
tain  White, of  Loughbrickland, County  Down, 
and  proceeding  to  the  Continent  with  his 
bride,  made  a  protracted  stay  in  Switzerland 
and  parts  of  the  French  territory.  During 
this  time  he  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  savant*  of 
France,  and  sedulously  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  natural  phenomena  so  grandly 
exhibited  in  the  Alps. 

A  part  of  his  observations  on  the  depth 
and  temperature  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  was 
published  in  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle  for 
1819,  and  in  the  Edinburgh  Philotophieal 
Journal  for  1820.  The  facts  relating  to  the 
transport  and  deposition  of  detritus  in  seas 
and  lakes  were  introduced  into  several  of  his 
subsequent  works,  and  greatly  aided  him  in 
forming  those  sound  opinions  on  questions  of 
the  engineering  of  harbors,  which  fully  con¬ 
firmed  the  applicability  of  his  favorite  sci¬ 
ence  to  practical  subjects  of  high  moment. 

Several  years  were  thus  passed,  partly  on 
the  coast  of  France  and  in  South  Wales,  but 
principally  in  the  West  of  England,  where 
he  pursued  sundry  geological  investigations, 
in  company  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coneybeare, 
now  Dean  of  Llandaff ;  and  in  1824  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  pay  a  visit  to  bis  paternal  estate 
in  Jamaica,  where  coming  events  seem  to 
have  cast  their  shadows  before.  Here  he  car¬ 
ried  out  in  practice  the  liberal  views  over  which 
he  had  long  theorized:  to  the  indignation 
of  his  neighbor  proprietors  he  abolished  the 
use  of  the  whip  among  bis  slaves,  and  intro¬ 
duced  a  system  of  rewards  in  its  stead.  The 
dwellings  were  improved,  schools  established, 
and  so  healthy  a  tone  attained  during  the 
year  of  his  sojourn,  as  to  leave  it  matter  for 
deep  regret  that  this  well-commenced  reform 
system  should  afterwards  be  swamped  in  the 
one  great  ruin  brought  upon  the  colony  by 
hasty  external  interference. 

At  one  time  an  obstacle  suddenly  checked 
his  progress,  in  the  presence  on  his  estate  of 
a  fetish  man,  a  runaway  slave,  who,  with  in¬ 
cantations  and  Mumbo  Jumbo  devices,  misled 
and  terrified  the  negroes  to  an  extent  which 
rendered  it  needful  to  take  a  bold  step.  Mr. 
De  la  Beche  was  able  to  obtain  little  assist¬ 
ance  from  his  awe-struck  people,  but  break¬ 
ing  through  the  impostor’s  absurd  spells, 
captured  him  by  force  of  arms,  and  greatly 
increased  thereby  his  own  reputation. 

Meanwhile  he  collected  valuable  facts  in 
his  own  science,  afterwards  published  by  the 
Geological  Society,  and  at  the  same  time 
imbued  his  mind  with  a  fine  feeling  for  the 
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graceful  forms  of  the  tropical  foliage,  which 
he  reproduced  on  the  reverse  of  a  medal 
struck  to  distribute  among  his  best  deserving 
negroes,  and  after  his  return  in  many  of  his 
pen-and-ink  drawings. 

In  1827  Mr.  De  la  Beche  was  attacked  by 
an  illness  which,  aggravated  by  domestic 
trouble,  brought  him  to  the  point  of  death. 
Tlie  acuteness  of  the  disease,  coupled  with 
the  violence  of  the  medical  treatment  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  shattered  his  natu¬ 
rally  strong  constitution,  and  doubtless  laid 
the  seeds  of  the  disorder  to  which  he  pre¬ 
maturely  succumbed.  With  a  view  to  re¬ 
covery  he  again  visited  the  Continent,  and 
after  wintering  at  Nice,  proceeded  to  B«me, 
and  studied  the  arts  of  modelling  and  of 
casting  in  bronse.  When  sufficiently  restored, 
he  returned  to  Lyme  Regis,  but  no  longer 
for  a  continuance ;  he  now  preferred  constant 
travel,  and  diligently  collected  facts  for  the 
admirable  Manual  of  Geology  which  was 

f)ubli8hed  in  1831,  and  was  not  only  trans- 
ated  into  most  of  the  European  languages, 
but,  beyond  probably  any  work  emanating 
from  England,  became  a  valued  text-book 
among  continental  students  of  the  science. 

It  was  about  1831  that  Mr.  De  la  Beche, 
by  his  own  personal  exertions,  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  great  national  work.  During 
visits  to  the  mining  districts  of  Cornwall,  he 
had  become  impressed  with  the  desirable¬ 
ness  of  a  map  which  should  accurately  rep¬ 
resent  not  only  the  boundaries  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  rock  formations  of  the  county,  but  also 
the  numerous  veins  of  copper,  tin,  and  other 
ores,  which  close  attention  may  trace  upon 
the  surface.  Single-handed,  at  the  Land’s 
End,  he  commenced  this  huge  undertaking, 
which  he  contemplated  should,  by  degrees, 
spread  over  the  entire  country.  When  a 
portion  had  been  completed,  its  usefulness 
induced  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  Messrs.  Enys, 
Fox,  Came,  and  other  well-informed  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  county,  to  petition  that  such  a 
mineral  delineation  should  form  a  part  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey.  De  la  Beche  was  conse¬ 
quently  attached  to  the  survey  then  conduct¬ 
ed  by  Col.  Colby  ;  two  assistants  were  placed 
at  his  disposal,  and  a  systematic  examination 
commenced,  which  he  rapidly  extended 
through  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon, 
and  l^merset.  Thousands  of  miles  did  he 
tramp,  hammer  in  hand,  over  hill  and  dale : 
his  indefatigable  seal  and  good  humor  secured 
the  ready  co-operation  of  high  and  low  ;  and 
the  maps  thus  produced  have  never  been 
consulted  by  geologist  or  miner  without  ex¬ 


citing  admiration  for  the  skill  and  accuracy 
with  which  they  were  worked  out. 

Emancipation  and  its  results  had  melted 
away  his  originally  handsome  fortune,  and 
the  Geological  Survey  now  became  his  chief 
occupation.  As  it  advanced  towards  the  in¬ 
valuable  coal-6eld  of  South  Wales,  other  as¬ 
sistants  were  added  to  his  staff,  and  increased 
efficiency  was  given  to  his  operations.  The 
mapping  of  the  outcrop  of  all  the  important 
seams  of  coal,  and  of  the  faults  by  which 
they  are  dislocated,  and  tho  construction  of 
sections  on  a  uniform  scale  of  height  and 
length,  representing  the  position  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  beds  down  to  a  great  depth  from  the 
surface,  constituted  a  new  era  in  mineral 
surveys.  The  present  immense  demand  of 
the  coal  of  this  region  for  sea-steamers  speaks 
to  its  high  value  ;  and  competent  authorities 
have  stated  that  De  la  Beche ’s  survey  ad¬ 
vanced  the  knowledge  of  the  district  by  many 
years. 

Meanwhile  the  germ  of  a  more  permanent 
institution  had  sprung  from  the  same  source. 
Whilst  engaged  in  Cornwall,  Mr.  De  la  Beche 
had  received  numerous  presents  of  minerals 
and  other  specimens  illustrating  the  mines  of 
the  county,  and  to  these  had  added  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  building  stones  and  other  rock 
substances  collected  by  his  own  hand.  It 
scarcely  redounds  to  the  national  sagacity, 
that  hitherto  no  public  source  of  information 
existed  as  to  the  mineral  wealth  on  which  we 
so  largely  depend,  and  that  it  was  no  easy 
task  to  establish  a  collection  of  such  obvious 
utility.  Lord  Monteagle,  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
procuring  for  the  reception  of  these  speci¬ 
mens  a  few  rooms  in  a  dust-begrimed  old 
house  in  Craig’s  Court ;  but  once  domiciled, 
they  increased  and  multiplied,  won  the  favor 
of  the  small  section  of  the  public  which 
found  its  way  there,  and  ultimately  hlling 
two  houses,  constituted  the  Museum  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Geology. 

The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Hume,  and 
the  present  Duke  of  Newcastle,  were  among 
those  who  best  appreciated  the  practical  ad¬ 
vantages  of  such  an  institution,  and  aided  in 
its  development.  To  them  it  is  chiefly  due 
that  when,  in  1845,  the  Museum  and  the 
Geolc^cal  Survey  were  both  placed  under 
the  same  department,  a  vote  was  taken  for 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  building — extend¬ 
ing  from  Piccadilly  to  Jermyn  street,  where 
scope  was  given  to  the  illustration  by  speci¬ 
mens,  not  only  of  the  extraction  of  minerals 
from  the  earth,  but  of  the  reduction  of  the 
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metals  from  the  ore«,  and  the  employment  of  ' 
all  the  other  chief  mineral  substance*  in  the 
arts. 

In  the  meanwhile,  although  directing  the 
survey  in  the  field  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  Mr.,  now  Sir  Henry,  De  la  Beche’s 
services  were  called  into  requisition  in  many 
other  ways.  As  a  Health  of  Towns  Com¬ 
missioner,  he  reported  on  the  sanitary  condi¬ 
tion  of  several  of  the  Western  towns:  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Playfair  he  undertook 
the  examination  of  coals  suited  to  the  steam 
navy  ;  and  with  Sir  Charles  Barry  and  others 
he  labored  on  a  commission  for  the  selection, 
from  the  various  quarries  of  Britain,  of  a 
building  stone  for  the  New  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament.  Frequent  questions  of  a  practical 
nature  were  sent  him  from  the  Admiralty 
and  other  departments  of  Government,  and 
be  worked  long  and  well  as  one  of  the  un¬ 
paid  and  much-abused  Commissioners  of 
Sewers. 

Numerous  too  were  the  applications  from 
individuals  and  from  public  companies,  to 
furnish  reports  and  give  evidence  on  the  di¬ 
verse  schemes  in  which  they  were  interested ; 
but  although  he  might  thus  have  made  an 
income  far  larger  than  that  which  be  received 
from  Government,  so  strict  were  his  ideas 
as  to  the  duty  of  a  paid  servant  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  that  to  one  and  all  he  turned  a  deaf  ear. 

Nor  in  a  literary  point  of  view  did  he  flag 
in  his  endeavors  to  spread  a  sound  knowledge 
of  the  rapidly-developed  doctrines  of  geology. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  books  which 
have  appeared  on  the  subject,  was  the  Re¬ 
searches  in  Theoretical  published  by 

De  la  Beche,  in  1834,  and  placing  in  a  strong 
light  the  physical  and  chemical  knowledge 
which  enabled  him  to  grapple  so  successfully 
with  topics  of  practical  import.  His  How 
to  Observe,  re-published  in  1851  and  1858, 
as  The  Geological  Observer, xs  a  mine  of  facts 
and  subjections  in  which  the  reader  may  dig 
and  delve  till  he  is  almost  lost  amid  their 
profusion.  It  argues  no  little  for  the  solid 
character  of  his  literary  productions  that  his 
translators  were  men  of  mark  and  European 
reputation,  Brochant  de  Villiers,  General  de 
Cotlegno,  and  Von  Dechen,  the  Berghaupt- 
mann  of  Rhine  Prussia. 

At  the  Geological  Society,  of  which  he 
was  President  in  1847-8,  he  was  a  constant 
attendant,  and  no  topic  was  brought  forward 
in  which  be  could  not  say  something  to  the 
purpose.  His  delivery  was  fluent,  not  elo¬ 
quent,  and  bis  speeches,  although  not  at¬ 
tractive,  tended  in  a  wholesome  direction,  in¬ 
culcating  that  caution  and  attention  to  pbys- 
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ical  laws  which  some  geologists  are  said  so 
readily  to  overleap. 

It  was  in  1851,  after  the  close  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  in  which  he  had  labored  as  the 
chairman  of  a  jury,  that  the  first  symptoms 
of  partial  paralysis  attacked  him,  producing 
in  the  outset  only  a  slight  lameness,  yet 
slowly  and  surely  undermining  his  strength. 

In  November  of  that  year,  the  disease  had 
scarcely  shown  itself  when  he  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  maturing  his  long- cherished  scheme 
of  rendering  the  Museum  of  Practical  Ge¬ 
ology*  available  for  educational  purposes. 

It  had  long  been  felt  as  an  anomaly  that 
throughout  this  country,  dependent  in  a 
great  measure  for  its  greatness  on  its  mineral 
wealth,  no  institution  existed  in  which  the 
applications  of  science  so  needful  to  the 
miner  and  the  smelter  were  taught ;  and,  to 
supply  this  want,  it  was  resolved  to  give 
courses  of  instruction  which  should  keep  in 
view  the  special  requirements  of  those  class¬ 
es,  but  should  some  of  them  be  suflSciently 
general  in  their  nature  to  suit  persons  not 
interested  in  mining  or  metallurgical  pur¬ 
suits. 

In  his  inaugural  discourse  on  the  opening 
of  the  School  of  Mines  and  of  Science  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Arts,”  Sir  Henry  explained  to  a 
large  and  distinguished  audience  the  history 
and  the  objects  of  the  Institution  which  had 
for  twenty  years  been  his  constant  thought ; 
but  few  among  those  who  surrounded  him 
on  the  occasion,  or  witnessed  the  opening  of 
the  Museum  by  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  had 
the  remotest  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  he 
had  encountered,  of  the  “  leaden  ignorance” 
on  which  he  had  to  impress  his  views,  the 
routine  which  had  clogged  bis  progress,  of 
the  rebuffs  which  he  had  pocketed,  and  of 
the  year-after-year  enduring  elasticity  and 
energy  of  purpose  which  had  enabled  him 
at  last  to  achieve  a  public  good. 

Coupled  with  the  classes  for  regularly  en¬ 
tered  students,  it  was  a  favorite  scheme  of 
the  Director  to  spread  the  advantages  of  the 
Museum,  by  offering  artisans  an  evening 
course  of  lectures  on  branches  of  science 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  useful  appli¬ 
cation  of  minerals.  A  small  registration  fee 
was  required,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
the  attendance  of  that  class  only  which  it 
was  proposed  to  attract,  and  the  experiment 

*  Lord  Carlisle’s  classical  powers  must  have  been 
clonded  bj  the  deep  shade  ot  the  “Woods,”  when  as 
Chief  Commissioner  he  translated  “  economic”  into 

practical,’’  and  substitnted  for  one  very  significant, 
an  adjective  not  at  all  indicative  of  the  objects  of 
the  institution. 
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was  eminenlly  successful.  Each  course  con¬ 
sists  of  six  lectures,  and  every  season  since 
that  of  the  opening  no  less  than  1800  en¬ 
trances  have  been  booked,  the  utmost  num¬ 
ber  which  can  be  accommodated  in  the  locale. 
The  evident  desire  of  the  men  for  useful  in¬ 
struction,  and  not  for  mere  amusement,  has 
rendered  these  courses  as  agreeable  to  the 
lecturers  as  the  earnest  attention  and  well- 
expressed  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  prove  them  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  ar¬ 
tisans. 

During  the  three  years  which  followed,  it 
was  painfully  evident  to  his  friends  that  a 
fatal  though  slow  disorder  was  preying  on 
his  once  vigorous  frame.  From  walking 
twenty  miles  a  day,  he  was  reduced,  at  first, 
to  short  excursions,  then  to  rides  on  a  pony, 
and,  at  last,  to  visiting  those  places  only  to 
which  be  could  gain  access  in  a  car  or  iMat. 
Uis  healthy  tone  of  mind  and  keen  penetra¬ 
tion  remained  unimpaired,  but  the  waste  of 
the  body  advanced  unceasingly. 

For  the  last  half-year  he  was  almost  una¬ 
ble  to  move  from  bis  seat,  yet  was  carried 
daily  to  his  office ;  and  touching  it  was  to 
see  that  man  only  fifty-nine  years  of  age, 
with  limbs  enfeebled  as  if  by  thirty  additional 
years,  still  ready  with  advice,  or  joke,  or  de¬ 
cision.  on  a  scientific  question,  as  occasion 
might  require — 

The  power  of  Thought,  the  magic  of  the  Mind 

beaming  out,  clear  as  of  yore,  from  amid  the 
ruin  of  the  grosser  parts  which  but  encum¬ 
bered  it. 

On  the  11th  April  he  visited  his  cherished 
Museum,  on  business,  for  the  last  time,  and 
on  the  1.3th  expired  tranquilly,  seated  in  his 
easv  chair. 

'fhose  who  only  saw  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche 
rarely,  and  in  his  official  capacity,  would  be  ea¬ 
sily  led  to  underrate  both  his  private  and  pub¬ 
lic  worth.  His  ever  ready  jocund  laugh,  his 
facility  of  talking,  and  rapid  way  of  promis¬ 
ing  and  proposing  many  things  off-hand, 
frequently  left  an  impression  of  insincerity 
and  nnsoundness  which  only  a  better  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  him  or  his  works  would  can¬ 
cel.  But  examine  his  maps  or  his  books, 
see  the  mass  of  labor,  the  volume  of  thought, 
often  ill-digested  it  is  true,  but  still  genuine, 
and,  if  over  cautious,  still  useful:  note  the 
variety  of  information  culled  from  so  many 
difierent  sources,  the  perseverance  for  col¬ 
lecting,  and  the  memory  for  bringing  to  bear 
such  numerous  observations  on  the  required 
point ;  or,  better  still,  take  the  man  himself, 


on  a  long  day’s  geological  walk,  full  of  fun 
from  morn  to  dewey  eve,  geiierou.s  to  a  fault, 
abounding  in  anecdote,  bating  only  cant  and 
job,  acute  in  observation,  and  kindly-hearted 
alike  to  man  and  beast.  What  an  ovation  to 
visit  with  him  some  of  his  former  haunts  1 
where  every  one  had  retained  a  grateful  re¬ 
collection  of  his  presence  ;  and  squires,  boat¬ 
men,  chamber-maids,  dogs,  and  car-drivers, 
all  came  forward  alike  eager  to  welcome  bis 
arrival. 

In  a  public  point  of  view  bis  loss  is  at 
present  irreparable.  The  studies  and  expe¬ 
riences  of  many  well-employed  years  were 
aided  by  a  natural  shrewdness,  which,  even 
in  a  subject  new  to  him,  was  sure  to  seize 
upon  the  critical  points  and  lead  to  a  right 
way  of  handling  it.  It  would  be  a  grave 
error  to  imagine  that  hU  value  and  fitness 
for  his  position  lay  in  his  being  simply  a  ge¬ 
ologist.  As  Director  of  the  Survey  this  was 
undoubtedly  the  chief  qualification ;  but  his 
post  at  the  Museum  became  important  to 
many  of  the  public,  from  the  strong  common 
sense  and  varied  acquirements  which  it  will 
be  difficult  again  to  find  centred  in  a  single 
individual.  At  one  time  he  would  be  called 
upon  for  an  opinion  relating  to  the  drainage 
of  a  town,  at  another  with  respect  to  a  cast¬ 
ing  in  metallic  alloys.  Or  the  Admiralty 
would  require  his  examination  of  some  box 
of  coals  brought  back  from  the  Antipodes, 
or  a  porcelain  manufacturer  consult  with  him 
on  the  materials  of  a  certain  ware.  On 
another  day  a  landed  proprietor  would  in¬ 
quire  of  him  the  value  of  some  series  of  iron 
ores  from  a  newly-explored  locality,  or  an 
inventor  seek  his  recommendation  of  a  newly- 
contrived  piece  of  mining  machinery.  Some¬ 
times  the  Government  would  request  his  ad¬ 
vice  in  a  question  of  colliery  ventilation  or 
inspection  ;  at  others,  an  architect,  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  a  building  stone,  or  in  the  mode  of 
preserving  it  from  decay.  Collections  of 
minerals  from  distant  colonies  hud  to  be 
looked  through  and  determined,  schemes  of 
many  kinds  to  be  weighed  and  sifted ;  in 
fine,  the  demands  made  upon  his  time  and 
judgment  were  so  various,  that  it  was  only  a 
marvel  how  he  was  able  to  bestow  on  each 
of  his  questioners  a  sagacious  decision,  a  saw 
of  world  wisdom,  or,  at  least,  a  judicious  hint. 

De  la  Beche  would  have  become  a  re¬ 
markable  man  even  had  the  chapter  of  ac¬ 
cidents  led  him  into  paths  of  life  entirely 
distinct  from  those  which  he  followed.  On 
very  first-rate  natural  talent — 

TO  de  Kpartarov  dnav. 

From  Nature  ail  perfections  flow — Find. 
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w«8  engrafted  a  restless  energy  in  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  knowledge,  which  he  retnined  to  bis 
last  hour.  Keen,  too,  in  his  insight  into  char¬ 
acter,  be  possessed  a  rare  power  of  detect¬ 
ing  a  sham,  and  unmasking  the  selBsh  ends  of 
a  plausible  schemer.  When  he  erred  in  his 
estimate  it  was  from  a  kind  feeling  which  in¬ 
duced  him  now  and  then  to  neglect 

“  The  balancings  of  prudence,  cold  and  long," 

and  to  postpone  condemnation  till  after  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  fair  trial  had  been  given.  The 
"  right  man  in  the  right  place"  had  long  been 
a  maxim  with  him,  one  which  in  the  walks  of 
science,  requiring  the  labor  of  love,  it  would 
have  been  more  fatal  to  forget,  than  in  so 
many  of  the  branches  of  the  public  service 


[Aug., 

which  need  but  the  cold  attention  of  daily 
routine. 

Sir  Henry’s  merits  were  not  overlooked  by 
foreign  powers ;  orders  and  distinctions  from 
abroad  were  interwoven  with  those  which  he 
had  won  at  home,  and  well  had  he  earned 
the^e  honors.  Nature  was  generous  to  him 
at  his  birth,  but  he  had,  nevertheless,  to  toil 
through  rugged  and  thorny  scenes :  a  frivo¬ 
lous  and  indulgent  mother  did  her  utmost  to 
spoil  him,  domestic  unhappiness  tortured 
him  for  years,  and  the  fortune  which  he  bad 
inherited  melted  away  to  nothing.  Still  he 
looked  forward  and  labored,  and,  vanquish¬ 
ing  "  regrets  and  bitterness  of  soul,"  was  a 
model  to  his  younger  friends  of  that  con¬ 
tentment  which  could  only  flow  from  the 
contemplation  of  an  unselfish  aim — from  a 
consciousness  of  good. 
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Chapter  I. 

The  trophical  heat  of  noontide  was  over, 
but  the  air  was  still  sultry  and  oppressive. 
A  slight  breeze  had  indeed  sprung  up,  but 
too  languid  to  raise  the  heads  of  the  droop¬ 
ing  flowers,  it  only  whispered  to  them,  per¬ 
chance  in  praise  of  their  luxurious  grace,  and 
then  died  again  into  stillness. 

There  was  but  one  moving  figure  to  be 
seen,  and  it  iil-accorded  with  the  desolate 
character  of  the  landscape,  for  Lucille,  the 
Quadroon  girl,  was  very  beautiful,  and,  clad 
in  the  brilliant  hues  which  so  well  became 
her,  seemed  to  tread  the  lonely  path  by  the 
light  of  her  own  loveliness. 

It  WHS  indeed  a  dreary  scene,  for  she  was 
approaching  one  of  those  extinct  volcanoes 
with  which  the  island  of  Martinique  abounds, 
and  the  rugged  ground  was  seared  and  dark¬ 
ened  by  the  hot  breath  which  had  passed 
over  it.  Here  and  there  the  masses  of  gray 
stone  were  clothed  with  the  exuberant  vege¬ 
tation  of  that  glowing  climate,  but  for  the 
most  part  all  was  bare  and  black,  as  though 


some  ancient  curse  rested  upon  the  spot,  and 
chilled  the  generous  hand  of  nature. 

Lucille  seemed  little  to  heed  the  scene ; 
her  large  eyes,  dark  as  night,  and  swimming 
in  liquid  lustre,  were  sadly  gazing  earthward, 
and  her  small  head  set  so  proudly  on  the 
column-like  throat,  was  bent  dejectedly.  Oc¬ 
casionally  she  raised  it  to  reconnoitre,  and  at 
last  a  gleam  of  pleasure  and  recognition  shot 
across  her  face.  A  stranger  would  never 
have  dreamed  of  human  habitation  in  that 
wild  spot,  but  Lucille’s  eyes  sought  out  a 
dark  hollow  in  the  rock,  and  already  distin¬ 
guished  within  it  the  stooping  form  of  an 
aged  woman.  As  she  approached,  her  step 
quickened,  and  at  last,  seemingly  in  uncon¬ 
querable  impatience,  she  darted  forward  into 
the  cavern. 

"  What,  Lucille !  and  bast  thou  come  at 
last  said  the  old  woman,  "  and  will  naught 
but  sorrow  ever  bring  thee  to  my  side  ?  Nay, 
deny  it  not,  there  are  tears  in  thy  heart, 
hanging  like  thunder  rain  in  the  heavens ; 
and  see,  the  first  touch  of  my  hand  has 
brought  the  torrent  down  !” 
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It  WRS  true,  Lucille  had  flune  herself  to  the 
ground  in  an  agonj  of  tears,  the  violence  of 
her  sobs  shaking  down  her  hair  into  a  wil¬ 
derness  of  darkness  round  her  polished  shoul¬ 
ders.  Very  soon,  however,  like  the  storm- 
drops  to  which  the  old  crone  bad  compared 
them,  the  large  tears  ceased  to  flow,  and  she 
looked  up. 

"  Mother,  yr>a  are  right,"  she  said  ; 
“  whether  by  the  power  of  that  dark  art 
which  all  ascribe  to  you,  or  whether  by  the 
love  you  bear  me,  I  know  not ;  but  you  read 
clearly  as  ever  the  secret  of  my  heart,  and  I 
dare  not,  if  I  would,  deny  it." 

**  Gabriel  has  deserted  thee." 

**  It  is  so,  mother,  but  oh  !  tell  me,  tell  me 
at  least  that  his  heart  is  still  my  own — that 
he  has  striven  to  free  it,  but  cannot." 

**  Lucille,  canst  thou  bear  it  ?  I  can  tell 
thee  somewhat." 

“  Oh  !  mother,  there  is  nothing  I  could  not 
bear  if  only  be  loves  me  still — did  I  not  tell 
you  long  since,  when  flrst  I  bent  over  him  in 
that  wild  fever,  that  I  could  die  content, 
nay,  that  I  could  live,  and  see  his  face  no 
more,  if  but  once  I  heard  him  say  that  he 
loved  me  ?" 

"  And  thou  hadst  that  wish." 

“  Yes  !  dear  mother,  you  foretold  that  I 
should  live  to  hear  those  precious  words,  and 
I  did.” 

No  great  wisdom  was  needed  for  that 
prophecy,  child,”  rejoined  the  other,  with  a 
fondness  of  tone  that  came  strangely  from 
her  thin  withered  lips.  “Even  now,  1  marvel 
as  I  see  thee,  that  he  could  ever  gaze  enough 
on  those  eyes  of  thine." 

"  Hush  !  mother,  hush  !”  said  Lucille,  im¬ 
patiently  snatching  away  a  silken  lock  which 
the  old  woman  was  smoothing  over  her 
fingers;  "you  said  you  had  somewhat  to 
tell  me,  conceal  it  not,  if  it  concern  him  or 
his.” 

"  Thine  own  fears  have  sufficiently  fore¬ 
warned  thee,”  my  child.  The  girl  hid  her 
face  in  her  loosened  hair.  "  He  will  marry  !” 
she  whispered  at  last,  as  if  afraid  to  give 
voice  to  the  words.  “  But,  mother,  may  he 
not  love  me  still  ?  Oh  !  the  white  woman’s 
eyes  may  be  blue  as  our  summer  heavens, 
but  will  she  love  him  as  I  have  done?  will 
her  pale  cheek  burn  as  mine,  at  the  sound  of 
his  footstep  ? — will  she  toil  for  him  through 
the  heat  of  noon,  and  watch  through  the 
silence  of  the  night  ?”  Lucille  raised  not  her 
head,  and  her  companion,  in  compassion  as  it 
seemed,  broke  the  pause. 

"  My  child,  he  may  love  thee  yet.” 

"  Ob  !  thanks,  mother,  thanks,  your  words 


are  ever  true — now  will  I  cast  off  the  selfish¬ 
ness  of  this  sorrow,  and,  if  only  he  will  some¬ 
times  say  that  he  loves  me  still,  be  happy  as 
of  old." 

She  sprang  lightly  to  her  feet  and  began 
to  wind  her  scattered  hair  around  her  beauti¬ 
ful  head. 

"  Lucille,  what  of  thy  child  ?  he  is  wont  so 
to  fill  thy  talk,  and  to-day  thou  hast  told  me 
nothing  of  him.” 

There  was,  alas !  no  shadow  of  shame  on 
the  young  girl’s  cheek  as  she  answered  : — 

"  He  is  well,  mother,  and  fairer  than  ever ; 
you  say  that  my  skin  bears  scarcely  a  tr.ice  of 
the  swarthy  hue  of  our  people,  but  his — oh ! 
it  is  purer  than  moonlight,  our  darkness  has 
all  fled  into  bis  eyes !  1  would  that  they  had 
been  blue,  but  he  has  at  least  bis  father’s 
rosy  mouth,  and  clustering  golden  hair.  Did 
1  tell  you,  mother,  that  when  last  Gabriel 
saw  him,  he  wept?” 

"Thou  didst  not,  child.  I  am  glad  for 
thy  sake  that  the  babe  is  so  fair,  perchance 
even  yet  he  may  save  thee,  or  even  if  Gabriel 
wed  this  MadeUine  de  Beaucour,  who  is 
doomed  by  some  fate  or  other  to  cross  thy 
path  in  life,  even  her  heart  may  be  touched 
by  the  beauty  of  this  child,  and  knowing  the 
wrongs  of  our  race,  she  may  stoop  to  save 
him  from  poverty  and  labor,  and  set  him 
amongst  his  father’s  people.  Thou  wouldst 
be  a  happy  mother  then,  Lucille !” 

"  1  know  not  that  I  could  take  aught  from 
her  hand,”  answered  the  girl,  proudly,  look¬ 
ing  unconsciously  so  majestic  in  the  queenli- 
ness  of  her  beauty,  that  her  companion  won¬ 
dered  for  the  hundredth  time  how  Gabriel 
Delacroix,  even  with  his  pride  of  descent  and 
worldly  ambition,  could  resist  its  influence. 

A  moment’s  thought,  however,  and  she 
sighed  deeply.  What  availed  the  charm  of 
that  mien,  or  the  warmth  of  that  heart  ?  Did 
a  European  ever  wed  with  one  of  her  de¬ 
spised  race  ?  and  was  not  Madelaine  de  Beau¬ 
cour,  whose  name  rumor  had  united  with  that 
of  Gabriel,  a  daughter  of  the  wealthiest  fami¬ 
ly  of  all  their  wealthy  oppressors  ? 

Lucille  at  that  moment  was  saddened  by 
no  such  sorrowful  reflections,  her  elastic  na¬ 
ture  had  already  thrown  off  for  the  time  the 
burden  of  her  grief.  Of  her  poverty  she 
thought  little  ;  a  flower-maker  by  trade,  she 
could  always  earn  a  sufficiency  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  her  graceful  art,  either  amongst  the 
luxurious  ladies  of  the  island,  or  by  exporting 
her  handiwork  to  Paris.  To  her  position, 
sanctioned,  alas !  by  custom  amongst  our  race, 
there  attached  little  idta  of  disgrace,  and 
could  she  have  hoped  to  retain  something  of 
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her  lover’s  affection,  and  to  bring  up  her 
child  in  greater  ease  and  reSoement  than  she 
bad  known  herself,  she  might  yet  have  been 
happy.  “  Mother,”  she  said,  after  a  pause, 
“  it  would  relieve  my  heart  too  look  upon  the 
beauty  of  this  white  woman,  Madelaine  ;  I 
know  her  father’s  ch&teau  well,  I  will  take 
the  boy  in  my  arms,  and  if  she  is  alone,  I  will 
even  speak  to  her,  and  hear  the  voice  that  has 
charmed  my  Gabriel.  She  cannot  see  the 
child  unmoved,  for  he  is  fairer  than  the 
fairest  babe  ever  cradled  beneath  their  rich 
roofs.” 

“  Do  as  thou  wilt,  my  Lucille,”  replied  the 
old  crone,  fondly,  “and,”  she  added,  with  a 
bitterness  that  seemed  far  better  to  accord 
with  her  harsh  features,  “  woe  unto  her  and 
hers,  if  she  show  thee  aught  of  the  over¬ 
weening  pride  of  her  people. 


Chapter  II. 

It  was  a  bright  burning  day,  with  scarcely 
a  breath  of  air  stirring  even  through  the  cool 
jalousies  of  the  Chateau  Beaucour. 

The  fair  Madelaine  lay  languidly  on  a  sofa, 
the  delicacy  of  her  transparent  skin  enhanced 
by  the  soft  white  drapery  and  rich  lace  in 
which  she  was  robed.  The  room  was  par¬ 
tially  darkened,  and  on  one  side  of  her  knelt 
a  servant,  who  gently  agitated  the  air  with  a 
large  fan  of  beautiful  eastern  workmanship, 
while  on  the  other,  a  young  girl,  who  serv^ 
as  companion  to  the  heiress,  was  reading  to 
her  the  last  French  novel. 

Within  the  shrubbery,  and  not  many  paces 
from  the  house,  poor  Lucille  had  liun,  crouch¬ 
ing  in  the  stifling  heat,  for  many  hours; 
anxiety  to  accomplish  her  object,  and  the  fear 
of  detection,  having  induced  her  to  take  up 
her  station  much  earlier  than  was  necessary. 

The  excessive  heat,  and  the  want  of 
nourishment,  had  made  her  very  faint,  though 
her  child,  whom  she  had  fed  and  rocked  to 
sleep  in  her  arms,  lay  still  and  peaceful  as  a 
waxen  image  of  infancy. 

She  had  dressed  herself  with  unusual  care, 
and  bore,  in  a  light  basket  on  her  arm,  some 
of  the  choicest  specimens  of  her  skill — deli¬ 
cate,  night- blossoming  buds,  and  gorgeous 
tropical  flowers,  imitated  with  wonderful  ac¬ 
curacy  and  grace. 

At  length  her  child  awoke,  and  she  began 
to  fear  from  bis  restlessness  that  she  should 
be  obliged,  for  that  day  at  least,  to  give  up 
her  plan,  when  from  the  lofty  door  of  the 
ch&leau,  Madelaine  de  Beaucour,  attended 
by  a  lady  and  gentleman,  entered  the 
grounds.  Lucille’s  eyes  dilated,  and  her 
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bosom  heaved,  but  no !  it  was  not  he,  she 
saw  that  at  a  glance,  and  her  gaze  was  again 
rivetted  on  the  lady.  Something  like  disdain 
flashed  acroes  her  beautiful  face  as  she  looked, 
and  then  faded  into  an  expression  of  relief  and 
congratulation  ;  truth  to  tell,  the  lady,  with 
all  the  adjuncts  of  wealth  and  luxury  around 
her,  could  not  bear  a  moment’s  comparison 
with  the  dark-eyed  Quadroon,and  Lucille  felt 
this  instinctively. 

Awhile  she  paused,  irresolute,  then  caress¬ 
ing  her  child,  slowly  advanced,  with  her 
stately  tread,  to  where  Madelaine  had  seated 
herself ;  but  her  tongue  fuled  her,  and  she 
could  only  silently  display  her  gracefully- 
fashioned  flowers. 

The  lady  looked  on  coldly,  and  made  no 
answer  to  her  companion’s  warm  comments 
on  the  rare  beauty  of  the  mother  and  child. 
Her  gaze  was  directed  to  the  proffered  flower- 
basket,  and  after  turning  over  its  contents 
with  a  careless  hand,  she  glanced  at  the 
Quadroon. 

“Your  own  work,  I  suppose?  Ahl  I 
would  have  purchased  some,  for  they  are 
really  very  well  done,  but  you  have  nothing 
all  white,  I  see,  and  these  gaudy  colors 
hardly  suit  my  complexion — 

“  Strange,  is  it  not?”  she  continued,  turn¬ 
ing  languidly  to  her  companion,  “  that  the 
absence  of  rehnement  in  these  people  should 
be  so  perceptible  even  in  their  dress — they 
ail  prefer  those  glaring  colors.” 

“  Nay,”  he  answered,  quickly,  but  with  as 
little  care  to  subdue  his  tones  as  she  had  dis¬ 
played,  “  if  they  have  all  the  gorgeous  beauty 
of  this  splendid  creature,  they  should  wear 
no  other  hues.” 

Lucille  stood  motionless,  only  her  curling 
lip  betraying  that  she  was  conscious  of  their 
words — •*  Would  the  white  magnolia,  or  the 
silver  lotus,  please  the  Lady  Madelaine  1”  she 
asked  in  her  soft  rich  voice. 

“  Yes;  either  would  do,”  replied  the  lady. 
“  You  may  make  me  a  wreath  of  the  white 
magnolia,  I  think,  and  bring  it  here  by  next 
week — not  later,”  she  added,  with  a  half* 
smile,  and  waving  her  hand  in  token  of  dis¬ 
missal.  But  the  young  girl  by  her  side  had 
started  up — “  Oh  !  Madelaine,  the  child,  have 
you  noticed  it?  I  never  saw  anything  half 
so  lovely  1  what  magnificent  eyes  I  may  I 
not  hold  him  a  moment,”  she  continued,  with 
a  pretty  beseeching  look  at  Lucille,  and  al¬ 
ready  taking  one  tiny  hand  in  hers. 

The  mother’s  face  softened,  though  she 
held  the  boy  yet  closer  to  her  bosom. 

**  Tb^rese,  Th^rese,  of  what  are  you  dream¬ 
ing  ?”  exclaimed  Madelaine,  angrily,  rising 
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from  her  seat  “  I  forbid  you  to  touch  the 
child  ;  every  other  girl,  of  common  modesty, 
shrinks  from  these  low-born  creatures,  and 
the  offspring  of  their  depravity  and  she 
swept  haughtily  into  the  ch&teau  with  her 
companions,  the  abashed  girl  giving  a  depre- 
cating  glance  at  Lucille. 

The  Quadroon  followed  Madelaine’s  re¬ 
treating  steps  with  a  book  of  6ery  dbdain, 
and  long  after  the  party  had  disappeared, 
still  she  stood,  tran86xed  to  the  spot,  every 
muscle  quivering  with  suppressed  anger. 

Her  buy’s  soft  6ngers  wandering  in  won¬ 
der  over  her  averted  face,  recalled  her 
thoughts,  and  she  turned  away  with  a  step 
of  yet  statelier  pride  than  the  lady. 

Through  that  night  and  the  next,  and 
again  the  next,  two  women  sat  together  in 
the  cavern  of  the  gray  rock.  Of  naught  pure 
and  holy  was  their  talk,  for  as  the  hours  sped 
by,  the  beautiful  face  of  the  younger  woman 
was  transformed  to  something  like  the  bitter¬ 
ness  and  cruel  rage  of  the  elder.  Her  occu¬ 
pation  accorded  little  with  the  expression  of 
her  features,  for  she  was  skilfully  fashioning, 
into  all  but  living  beauty,  the  snowy  flowers 
and  swelling  buds  of  the  white  magnolia. 

Are  you  sure  that  it  cannot  fail,  mother  ?” 
the  whispered,  after  a  long  pause. 

“As  sure  as  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow.” 

“  But,  you  have  not  tried  it,”  she  added, 
hurriedly,  with  a  creeping  shudder. 

For  all  answer  the  old  crone  tottered  across 
the  room,  and  uplifting  the  folds  of  a  bright- 
hued  shawl  which  lay  heaped  upon  the  floor, 
displayed  the  motionless  form  of  a  small 
mountain  goat.  It  seemed  to  have  lain  down 
and  died  there  without  a  struggle,  so  peace¬ 
ful  WHS  its  attitude.  The  girl  shuddered 
violently  as  her  companion  dragged  the  body 
across  the  cave,  and  precipitated  it  over  the 
bill  side. 


“  No  son  shall  she  live  to  bear  him,”  mut¬ 
tered  the  old  woman,  fiercely,  as  she  took 
the  wreath  from  the  girl’s  hand  ;  then  draw¬ 
ing  a  phial  from  her  bosom,  she  poured  into 
each  open  cup  and  half-closed  bud,  a  few 
drops  of  clear  white  liquid. 

The  following  day  was  one  of  rare  festivity 
at  the  Chateau  Beaucour.  A  grand  f5te,  at 
which  the  heiress,  in  her  bridal  array,  was  to 
appear  for  the  last  time  as  Madelaine  de 
Beaucour,  had  been  planned ;  for  the  next 
morning  was  to  see  her  the  bride  of  Gabriel 
Delacroix.  As  she  sat  in  her  chamber,  rob¬ 
ing  for  the  ball,  she  was  told  that  a  Qrudroou 
girl  waited  without,  asking  to  see  her. 

“  Ah  I  my  white  magnolia  wreath,”  she 
said  gayly,  “  ’twill  be  more  becoming  than 
this  tiara  of  pearls;  bring  the  girl  here, 
Thdrese,  quickly.”  With  her  own  hands, 
Lucille  placed  the  clustering  flowers  amid  the 
lady’s  hair,  and  then  retired  with  a  deep 
reverence.  Through  the  open  windows  she 
watched  the  bride  elect,  threading  with  him 
the  graceful  mazes  of  the  dance,  her  cheek 
flushed,  her  blue  eyes  sparkling. 

Still  she  watched  on,  and  prayed  with 
clenched  hands,  until  she  marked  the  lady’s 
cheek  blanch,  and  her  band  seek  her  brow 
with  a  troubled  gesture.  Tlien  she  laughed 
wildly,  and  sped  away  from  the  perfumed  air 
and  the  brilliant  light  of  that  festive  scene. 
Even  as  she  fled,  the  bride  had  fallen  to  the 
earth,  and  was  borne  to  her  room,  silent  and 
motionless.  Only  when  they  uncovered  her 
pale  bosom,  and  loosened  her  shining  hair, 
her  band,  in  obedience  to  some  strange  spell, 
sought  the  flowers  on  her  brow,  and  none 
could  remove  them. 

The  next  sun  rose  upon  her,  a  bride  indeed, 
in  her  biidal  array,  fair  and  flower-crowned, 
but  cold,  voiceless,  and  still  forever. 


The  Progress  or  Life. — Men  rejoice 
when  the  sun  is  risen ;  they  rejoice,  also, 
when  it  goes  down,  while  they  are  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  decay  of  their  own  lives.  Men 
rejoice  on  seeing  the  face  of  a  new  season  as 
at  the  arrival  of  one  greatly  desired.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  revolution  of  seasons  is  the  decay 
of  human  life.  Fragments  of  drift-wood, 
meeting  in  the  wide  ocean  continue  together 
a  little  space;  thus  parents,  wives,  children, 
relatives,  friends,  and  riches  remain  with  us 
for  a  short  time,  then  separate — and  the 
separation  is  inevitable.  No  mortal  can 
escape  the  common  lot ;  he  who  mourns  for 
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his  departed  relatives  has  no  power  to  cause 
them  to  return.  One  standing  on  the  road 
would  readily  say  to  a  number  of  persons 
passing  by,  1  will  follow  you.  Why,  then, 
should  a  person  grieve,  when  journeying 
the  same  road  which  has  been  assuredly 
trodden  by  all  his  forefathers  ?  Life  resem¬ 
bles  a  cataract  rushing  down  with  irresistible 
impetuosity.  Knowing  that  the  end  of  life 
is  death,  every  right-minded  man  ought  to 
pursue  that  which  is  connected  with  happi¬ 
ness  and  ultimate  bliss. — Lublin  Univenity 
Magazine. 
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According  to  English  ideas  the  French 
sportsman  is  a  very  inferior  and  inefficient 
personage.  A  dress  of  a  very  outre  descrip¬ 
tion  is  in  the  first  place  essential  to  his  suc¬ 
cess  :  gaiters  buckled  with  straps  of  enor¬ 
mous  width,  a  jockey  cap  with  a  very  large 
and  peculiar  peak,  coat  and  waistcoat  suppos¬ 
ed  to  be  in  harmony  with  rural  scenery,  and  a 
prodigious  gibeciire,  appear  indeed  to  be  in¬ 
dispensable.  Secondly,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Parisian  sportsman,  who  is  reduced  to 
limit  bis  exploits  to  the  well-beaten  fields  of 
St.  Denis,  or  the  quarries  of  Sceaux,  is  quite 
satisfied  if  the  before-described  capacious 
pouch  receives,  as  the  reward  of  bis  exer¬ 
tions,  one  or  two  larks,  a  redbreast,  or  even 
a  titmouse.  He  is  not  particular.  The 
sportsman  en  province  shoots  hares,  partridg¬ 
es,  quails,  rails,  and  some  have  even  attained 
the  credit  of  shooting  woodcock  and  snipe. 
But  on  such  occasions  the  Frenchman  always 
shoots  in  company,  and  invariably  quarrels  as 
to  the  right  to  the  solitary  bird  which  gene¬ 
rally  falls  by  the  almost  simultaneous  dis¬ 
charge  of  four  barrels  into  a  covey. 

This  peculiarity  does  not  belong  to  the 
commonalty.  It  extends  even  to  royalty. 
Charles  X.  used  to  shoot  with  the  Duke  of 
Berry,  and  the  most  lively  discussions  arose 
as  to  whom  the  game  belonged.  The  duke  ^ 
would  claim  a  bird  which  had  been  picked 
up  by  his  father,  and  the  latter  would  shout 
out,  "  Berry,  you  are  taking  a  pheasant 
which  belongs  to  me.”  One  day  the  duke 
told  an  attendant  to  go  and  claim  a  buck  he 
had  shot,  which  bad  fallen  at  the  king’s  feet. 
“  Make  baste,”  he  said ;  “  my  father  will 
take  it.  He  is  not  very  particular — when 
out  shooting.”  At  the  same  time  the  king, 
who  bad  killed  a  pheasant  which  the  duke’s 
attendants  had  picked  up,  would  send  one  of 
his  keepers  for  it,  saying,  “Run  as  fast  as 
you  can.  My  son  is  a  great  thief !” 

But  if  the  Frenchman,  generally  speaking, 
makes  but  an  indifferent  sportsman,  and  a 
still  less  successful  fox- hunter,  the  more  noble 
pursuit  of  the  stag  has  been  followed  out 


with  an  ardor,  and  has  attained  a  perfec¬ 
tion,  that  is  now  historical  and  almost  un¬ 
rivalled. 

It  is  related  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
that  being  at  a  stag-hunt  with  Charles  X.,  be 
exclaimed,  at  a  moment  when  the  horsemen 
were  following  the  game  across  the  plain  of 
Plessis  :  *•  Ah  !  this  is  something  like  home. 

1  can  fancy  myself  near  Aylesbury.” 

“  You  surprise  roe,  duke,”  remarked  the 
king,  evidently  annoyed.  “  I  must  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  my  self-love  had  flattered  itself 
with  the  idea  that  you  were  present  at  a 
spectacle  such  as  England  could  never  pre¬ 
sent  dans  tout  son  ensemble." 

“  Will  your  majesty  permit  me  to  say,  that 
that  would  be  a  very  just  pride  on  your 
part,  if  the  fact  had  been  perfectly  estab¬ 
lished.” 

“  Oh,  on  that  point,  my  dear  duke,  you 
must  lower  your  colors,  however  repugnant 
it  may  be  to  your  feelings.  England,  so  re¬ 
nowned  for  its  horses,  its  dogs,  and  the 
splendor  of  its  equipages,  knows  nothing 
about  bunting.  1  do  not  mean  the  kind  of 
hunting  that  consists  in  pursuing  an  animal 
over  mountains,  and  across  valleys,  riding  at 
a  furious  pace  across  fields  and  rivers,  over 
walls  and  hedges,  and  running  down  a  stag 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  place  where 
it  was  turned  out — that  kind  of  hunting  you 
carry  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
You  are  undoubtedly  unrivalled  riders,  but 
that  is  not  what  constitutes  the  science  of 
venery.” 

“  Perhaps  the  patriotism  of  your  majesty 
leads  you,  by  this  contempt  for  bold  and  ef¬ 
fective  riding,  to  indemnify  yourself  for  the 
inferiority  of  French  horses  and  riders.” 

”  It  is  more  probable,  duke,  that  your  na¬ 
tionality  prevents  you  from  acknowledging  the 
superiority  of  the  French  in  this  as  in  other 
things.  You  must  learn  that  the  true  art  of 
the  chase  does  not  precisely  consist  in  •kill¬ 
ing,  or  rivalling  in  swiftness  with  a  stag,  for 
then  it  would  suffice  to  wait  for  the  animal 
with  a  gun  behind  a  bush,  or  to  launch  t 
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pack  of  hounds  at  its  heels.  But  the  art  lies 
in  following  up  one  particular  stag  in  a  forest 
full  of  wild  animals,  in  determining  the  true 
scent  or  the  identity  of  the  animal  amidst 
the  most  puzzling  changes  and  breaks,  and 
in  correcting  all  mistakes  that  may  arise. 
This  can  only  be  learnt  by  theory  combined 
with  practice.” 

The  king,  seeing  that  a  smile  was  gather¬ 
ing  upon  the  duke’s  lips,  hastened  to  add, 

“  Duke,  I  am  sorry  for  you.  You  may  have 
a  Master  of  the  Buck  Hounds,  but  you  hare 
no  King’s  Grand  Huntsman  in  England. 
Where  is  your  Yauville?”  Sb  saying,  he 
put  his  horse  in  motion,  and  broke  off  the 
conversation. 

The  point  here  insisted  upon  hyCharles  X. 
(namely,  the  determining  the  identity  of  the 
stag)  has  become  historical  in  the  annals  of 
French  bunting,  and  has  led,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  to  very  remarkable  results.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  extracted  from*a  curious  little  work 
entitled  "  Les  Chasses  Princieres  en  France 
de  1589  a  1811.” 

One  day  the  Prince  of  Conde  resolved  to 
hunt  a  veteran  stag  that  had  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  forest  of  Chantilly.  All  the  pre¬ 
parations  were  made  which  are  usual  in  such 
a  case.  The  wood  was  explored  early  in  the 
morning,  the  position  of  the  latest  fumets  de¬ 
termined,  and  relays  of  horses  and  dogs  were 
placed  in  such  positions  as  were  usual  when 
the  hunters  had  to  do  with  an  ordinary  stag 
of  the  district,  which  if  it  took  to  the  open 
country  would  be  sure  to  return  sooner  or 
later  to  its  usual  cover.  But  in  this  instance 
matters  took  a  different  turn.  The  stag 
vigorously  pushed,  took  to  the  open  country, 
but  continued  its  flight  to  such  a  disUnce, 
that  dugs  and  horses  were  alike  left  behind, 
and  there  was  no  alternative  left  but  to  sound 
the  non  prite,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the 
’chief  person  concerned,  who,  in  his  quality  of 
Prince  of  Condo  and  of  huntsman,  did  not 
like  to  be  defeated.  He  returned  to  the 
palace  in  a  very  thoughtful  mood,  unable  to 
satisfy  himself  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  flight  of  the  stag,  nor  did  any 
one  see  it  re-enter  the  woods  for  some  time 
afterwards. 

Two  months  afterwards,  however,  some 
under-keepers  who  were  exploring  the  forest 
of  Chantilly  suddenly  fell  in  with  the  identi¬ 
cal  stag.  Such  are  the  habits  of  the  deer, 
that  having  taken  a  liking  to  a  place  it  is 
sure  to  come  back  to  it. 

“  Monseigneur,”  they  hastened  to  report, 
“  the  stag  has  returned.” 

“  We  must  hunt  him,”  said  the  prince ; 


**  and  this  time  let  such  precautions  be  taken 
as  shall  ensure  success.” 

The  necessary  orders  were  given,  the  best 
dogs  of  the  various  kennels  of  Chantilly  were 
to  be  placed  at  the  different  relays,  the 
prince  was  to  ride  his  best  horse,  the  most 
experienced  ptqueurs  were  to  explore  the 
wood.  “  By  Saint  Hubert !  my  fine  stag, 
you  shall  not  get  away  this  time,”  exclaimed 
the  prince. 

The  next  morning  the  huntsmen’s  horns 
resounded  through  the  forest  of  Chantilly, 
the  hounds  gave  tongue,  the  horses  were  off 
at  full  speed  ;  the  stag  had  been  found,  and 
for  three  long  hours  did  it  hold  its  pursuers 
at  bay  in  the  forest,  till  at  length,  pushed  too 
closely,  it  broke  ground,  took  to  the  open 
country,  and  soon  left  horsemen,  dogs,  and 
prickers  far  behind,  and  most  humiliatingly 
at  fault. 

The  prince,  whose  vanity  had  become  con¬ 
cerned  in  two  successive  defeats,  placarded 
all  the  churches  for  a  circuit  of  twenty-five 
leagues,  with  the  promise  of  rewards  for 
whoever  would  bring  news  of  his  stag,  for 
after  hunting  it  twice  be  called  it  bis  own. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  several  peas¬ 
ants  appeared  at  the  ch&teau. 

“  Monseigneur,”  said  one,  “  I  come  from 
Vie.  Mr  village  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Aisne.  Yester- afternoon,  about  three  o’clock, 

1  was  returning  from  Courneux,  which  is  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  when  I  saw  a  stag 
take  to  the  river,  not  three  hundred  yards 
from  me,  and  swim  across.” 

”  Give  that  man  two  louts,”  said  the 
prince. 

'*  Monseigneur,”  said  another,  I  come 
from  a  still  greater  distance.  I  inhabit  a 
cottage  on  the  road  to  Rocroy.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  paces  from  my  house  there  is  an  or¬ 
chard.  The  other  night,  not  being  able  to 
sleep,  and  it  being  bright  moonlight,  1  went 
to  the  door,  and  there,  to  my  astonishment, 
I  discerned  quite  distinctly  a  great  stag  de¬ 
vouring  my  apples.  1  ran  for  a  stick,  but 
by  the  time  1  got  back  the  plunderer  bad 
made  off,  and  I  had  no  chance  of  following 
him.  Ah !  if  that  was  not  mooseigneur’s 
stag,  I  should  sav  it  was  a  veteran  of  the 
Ardennes  that  had  pushed  its  reconnoissances 
rather  far.” 

“  Six  louis — eight  louis  to  that  man,  on 
account  of  the  apples  he  has  lost !”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  prince,  who  was  delighted.  “  The 
Ardennes  !  the  Ardennes !  that  is  it  —  the 
very  thing  I” 

I  At  this  remark  every  one  remembered  that 
I  the  preceding  year,  among  the  deer  with 
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which  the  forest  of  Chantilly  had  been  re¬ 
plenished,  theie  was  one  which  came  origin¬ 
ally  from  the  Ardennes.  That  was  the  stag. 
No  doubt  about  it. 

“  Twice  I  have  been  defeated,”  said  the 
prince  ;  “  twice — that  is  once  too  much.  I 
will  have  my  revenge  if  I  live,  and  my  fine 
stag  only  comes  back.” 

l^e  stag  did  not  fail  to  do  so.  There  were 
so  many  charms  in  those  magnificent  woods, 
the  green  sward  was  so  soft  and  so  lux¬ 
uriant,  the  waters  of  the  pools  so  tempting, 
the  reeds  and  rushes  that  fringed  them  so 
thick ! 

One  day  at  breakfast-time,  a  keeper  came 
in,  out  of  breath  and  pate  with  emotion,  to 
announce  that  he  bad  seen  the  stag. 

The  prince  immediately  called  a  council, 
and  the  plan  of  campaign  to  be  adopted  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances  was  duly  arranged  for 
next  day,  when  it  was  resolved  to  hunt  the 
stag.  Relays  of  dogs  and  horses  were  or¬ 
dered  to  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  six 
leagues  from  each  other,  the  whole  way  from 
Chantilly  to  the  Ardennes,  and  the  prince  ex¬ 
pressed  his  determination  to  follow  up  the 
pursuit,  even  if  he  were  to  remain  on  horse¬ 
back  for  a  day  and  a  night. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  not  without  some  pal¬ 
pitations  of  the  heart  that  he  entered  upon 
so  formidable  a  cha«e;  and  his  emotions  in¬ 
creased  at  the  moment  when  the  stag  made 
for  the  open  country,  but  the  precautions 
taken  were  such  as  to  ensure  success.  The 
results  remained  doubtful  up  the  fifth  relay, 
but  at  that  point  the  strength  of  the  stag 
began  to  fail  him.  The  poor  beast  then  got 
panic-stricken,  swerved  from  a  straight  line, 
and  ultimately  fell  at  a  distance  of  thirty-five 
leagues,  or  about  one  hundred  and  five  Eng¬ 
lish  miles  from  the  place  where  he  first  broke 
cover.  This  was  a  hunt  well  worthy  of  be¬ 
ing  preserved  in  the  annals  of  French 
venery. 

Stag-hunting  has  had  its  amatory  episodes 
and  its  duelling  incidents,  and  the  same  pe¬ 
culiarity  in  the  habits  of  the  stag,  already 
noticed,  has  been  turned,  as  is  indeed  the 
case  with  almost  everything  where  royal  per¬ 
sonages  are  concern^  in  France,  to  political 
purposes.  Diflferences  of  opinion  had  caused 
a  temporary  misunderstanding  of  a  rather 
serious  nature  to  arise  between  Louis  XV. 
and  bis  cousin  the  Prince  of  Cond6.  The 
latter  had  been  exiled  to  Chantilly,  where 
he  consoled  himself  with  the  resources  of  the 
field  and  the  company  of  the  philosophers, 
who  rejoiced  in  the  rupture  between  the  two 
relatione.  This  feeling  was,  however,  by  no 


means  participated  in  by  the  old  noblesse, 
who  saw  in  it  only  a  step  gained  by  the  fac¬ 
tious,  and  who,  therefore,  exerted  themselves, 
as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation.  One  of  the  means  adopted  to 
this  effect  was  very  ingenious.  Of  all  the 
resources  of  Chantilly,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  say  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  stood  fore¬ 
most.  The  passion  of  the  Coiid6s  for  field 
sports  ceased  only  with  the  last  of  the  race, 
of  whom,  it  is  said,  many  met  with  an  early 
end  from  too  great  an  indulgence  in  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  chase.  If  the  King  of  h'rancc 
preserved  a  superiority  of  display  in  the 
number  and  magnificence  of  his  palaces, 
Chantilly  eclipsed  the  crown  in  all  that  re¬ 
ferred  to  venery.  In  the  stables  of  that 
spot — so  dear  to  the  chronicler  of  field  sports 
— three  hundred  horses  ate  out  of  marble 
mangers,  and  dogs  of  every  possible  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  best  breeds,  occupied  a 
whole  wing  of  the  ch&teau,  in  the  second 
circular  court.  The  archives  of  Chantilly 
preserve  to  the  present  day  the  record  of  the 
sports  of  the  time.  It  appears  from  these 
curious  records  that  687,470  rabbits,  77,750 
hares,  87,000  pheasants,  and  about  11,000 
fallow  deer,  harts,  hinds,  does,  and  boars 
were  killed  in  the  space  of  thirty  years. 

Without  precisely  participating  in  the  ex¬ 
cessive  passion  for  field  sports  that  charac¬ 
terized  the  hero  of  Nordlingen,  the  founder  of 
Chantilly,  Louis  Joseph  de  Bourbon,  still 
found  in  such  pursuits  the  most  agreeable 
relaxation  from  more  serious  studies.  The 
same  turn  of  mind  made  him  take  up  the 
pursuit  in  its  most  enlightened  aspects  ;  he 
mastered  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice 
of  the  art,  and  he  entertained  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  relations  with  M.  d’Yauville,  the  most 
celebrated  sportsman  France  ever  boasted, 
not  even  excepting  Salnove  and  Du  Fotjil- 
leux. 

The  frequent  journeys  of  D’Yauville  to 
Chantilly,  even  when  Cond6  was  in  disgrace, 
excited  no  surprise.  The  source  of  the  in¬ 
timacy  that  existed  between  the  prince  and 
the  grand  vtntur  were  known  to  every  one. 
Not  less  devoted  to  the  person  of  the  king 
than  bound  by  sympathy  of  feeling  toCond6, 
M.  d’Yauville’s  real  wish  was  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation  between  the  two.  It  was 
observed  that  latterly,  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  visits  to  Chantilly,  he  held  long  confer¬ 
ences  with  M.  de  Belleval,  captain,  and  Mar- 
tineaux  and  Qaspard,  lieutenants  of  the  hunt ; 
but  the  circumstance  was  soon  foigot  in  the 
vortex  of  amusements  in  which  all  parties 
were  involved  at  that  pleasant  place.  One 
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fact,  however,  could  not  remain  without  at¬ 
tracting  notice  :  it  was  the  disappearance  of 
all  the  large  stags  from  the  forest.  When 
the  prince  went  out  hunting,  there  only  re¬ 
mained  three  or  four  that  the  prickers  could 
offer  for  selection.  The  prince  began  to  be 
annoyed  at  this  unexplained  phenomenon  ; 
he  thought  that  they  were  attracted  away  to 
the  neighboring  royal  domain  of  Compiegne, 
and  he  muttered  threats  of  persecution 
against  the  grand  master  of  the  ^issonnais. 

The  festival  of  Saint  Hubert — a  day  upon 
which  every  true  sportsman  must  hunt  or  re¬ 
nounce  all  chances  of  success  for  the  ensuing 
year — was  close  by,  and  the  prince  resolved 
to  prepare  for  it  by  replenishing  bis  forest. 
M.d’Yauville  kindly  volunteered  his  services, 
as  grand  huuUman  to  the  king,  to  accomplish 
this  object. 

In  a  short  time  the  new  hosts  arrived  at 
Chantilly,  and  amongst  them  was  a  splendid 
stag  of  great  beauty  and  exquisite  propor¬ 
tions,  which  attracted  general  admiration. 
The  prince  made  inquiries  about  it,  but  the 
grand  huntsman  only  vouchsafed  evasive  an¬ 
swers.  Autumn  in  the  meantime  was  com¬ 
ing  on,  the  salons  of  Chantilly  were  getting 
deserted,  the  ladies  had  given  up  acting  cha¬ 
rades  under  the  guidance  of  Beaumarchais, 
and,  not  caring  much  for  the  sports  of  the 
field,  had  taken  themselves  off  to  Paris,  when, 
the  evening  before  Saint  Hubert,  D'Yauville 
made  his  appearance  at  Chantilly.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  remained  but  a  brief  time,  held  some 
mysterious  converse  with  M.  de  Belleval,  and 
took  his  departure  for  the  royal  domains, 
where  the  festival  of  the  patron  saint  of  all 
good  sportsmen  was  held  with  similar  solem¬ 
nities  as  at  Chantilly. 

Louis  XV.  had  for  some  weeks  past  fallen 
into  a  state  of  mental  and  physical  prostra¬ 
tion.  His  constitution  was  breaking  up,  and 
the  only  thing  that  seemed  still  to  arouse  him 
from  bis  apathy  was  the  excitement  of  the 
chase. 

“  Sire,”  said  the  grand  huntsman,  "  I  come 
to  take  your  majesty’s  orders  for  the  festival 
of  Saint  Hubert.” 

“  Well,  I  will  follow  your  advice,  M.d’Yau¬ 
ville.  The  forest  of  ^nart  is  too  far  from 
Versailles:  let  us  fete  Saint  Hubert  at  Ram- 
bouillet.  You  can  arrange  the  details.” 

“  Sire,  the  studs  and  kennels  of  the  Duke 
of  Penthievre  will  be  there  at  your  disposal. 
You  know  that  they  are  fixtures  at  Ram- 
bouilleU” 

Nut  for  a  festival  of  Saint  Hubert :  such 
a  solemnity  must  be  celebrated  according  to 
the  rules.  The  royal  stud  and  the  royal 


kennels  must  be  bad  recourse  to.  Let  the 
Duke  of  Penthievre  join  us  with  bis  hounds 
also.” 

D’Yauville  went  away  delighted.  Every¬ 
thing  happened  as  he  wished.  True  that  he 
had  not  experienced  much  difficulty  in  induc¬ 
ing  the  king  to  bunt  at  Rambouillet,  for  the 
monarch  had  an  especial  predilection  for  the 
place.  He  liked  its  great  level  forests  and 
spacious  sheets  of  water — the  lakes  of  Saint 
Hubert,  of  Pourras,  and  of  Holland — which, 
following  one  another,  surpass  all  others, 
even  Chantilly,  in  picturesque  expanse,  and 
still  more  so  in  the  immense  quantity  of  game 
which  is  attracted  to  the  dense  cover  of  their 
shores.  Louis  XV.  liked  the  place  also  be¬ 
cause  it  was  associated  in  his  memory  with 
his  latest  attachment.  He  bad  proposed  to 
the  duke  to  exchange  another  property  with 
him,  but  M.  de  Penthievre  held  by  bis  hered¬ 
itary  domain.  The  king  respected  the  feeling, 
but  asked  permission  to  build  a  hunting-box. 
Instead  of  a  lodge,  he  had  erected  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake  of  Saint  Hubert  a  splendid 
mansion,  to  which  be  gave  the  name  of  the 
lake,  and  around  it,  out-houses  for  his  follow¬ 
ers,  his  horses,  carriages,  and  attendants  soon 
rose  up  in  endless  profusion.  Above  all  there 
was  a  cerisaie — an  orchard  of  cherry-trees — 
the  trees  of  which  had  been  grafted  by  the 
fair  bands  of  Dubarry  ;  and  in  the  summer¬ 
time  the  king,  simulating  an  agility  which 
was  no  longer  natural,  ascended  the  trees  to 
drop  the  fruit,  ripened  by  a  sun  of  June,  into 
the  coral  mouth  of  his  favorite. 

The  spot  selected  for  the  hunt  of  the  3d 
of  November  was  the  warren  of  Chagny, 
middistance  between  Ivelines  and  the  Brio  he 
de  Poigny.  The  king  did  not  arrive  till  a 
late  hour;  the  Duke  of  Penthievre  and  his 
attendants  were  there  in  attendance,  and  the 
relays  bad  been  duly  placed  at  the  surround¬ 
ing  woods.  The  chase  opened  with  the  noisy 
flourishes  of  horns,  called  the  Saint  Hubert 
and  the  Rambouillet.  The  first  is  only  sounded 
on  the  solemn  day  of  the  fete  of  the  patron 
huntsman ;  it  is  the  indispensable  overture, 
as  it  is  also  the  necessary  finale  of  a  drama 
which  takes  place  only  once  in  the  year. 
'These  were  followed  by  la  royalt,  which  in¬ 
timated  that  the  dogs  were  attacking  the 
stag.  The  animal  soon  took  to  the  open 
ground,  followed  by  prickers,  princes,  nobles, 
courtiers,  and  a  crowd  of  horsemen,  some  in 
the  blue  livery  of  the  king,  others  in  the 
green  livery  of  the  Duke  of  Penthievre. 

At  about  the  same  hour  the  chase  was 
opened  at  Chantilly.  For  some  unprecedent¬ 
ed  reason,  M.  de  Belleval  himself  sought  out 
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which  the  forest  of  Chantilly  had  been  re¬ 
plenished,  theie  was  one  which  came  origin¬ 
ally  from  the  Ardennes.  That  was  the  stag. 
No  doubt  about  it. 

“  Twice  I  have  been  defeated,”  said  the 
prince  ;  “  twice — that  is  once  too  murh.  I 
will  have  my  revenge  if  I  live,  and  my  fine 
stag  only  comes  back.” 

ITie  stag  did  not  fail  to  do  so.  There  were 
so  many  charms  in  those  magnificent  woods, 
the  green  sward  was  so  soft  and  so  lux¬ 
uriant,  the  waters  of  the  pools  so  tempting, 
the  reeds  and  rushes  that  fringed  them  so 
thick ! 

One  day  at  breakfast-time,  a  keeper  came 
in,  out  of  breath  and  pale  with  emotion,  to 
announce  that  he  bad  seen  the  stag. 

The  prince  immediately  called  a  council, 
and  the  plan  of  campaign  to  be  adopted  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances  was  duly  arranged  for 
next  day,  when  it  was  resolved  to  bunt  the 
stag.  Relays  of  dogs  and  horses  were  or¬ 
dered  to  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  six 
leagues  from  each  other,  the  whole  way  from 
Chantilly  to  the  Ardennes,  and  the  prince  ex¬ 
pressed  his  determination  to  follow  up  the 
pursuit,  even  if  he  were  to  remain  on  horse¬ 
back  for  a  day  and  a  night. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  not  without  some  pal¬ 
pitations  of  the  heart  that  he  entered  upon 
so  formidable  a  cha«e ;  and  his  emotions  in¬ 
creased  at  the  moment  when  the  stag  made 
for  the  open  country,  but  the  precautions 
taken  were  such  as  to  ensure  success.  The 
results  remained  doubtful  up  the  fifth  relay, 
but  at  that  point  the  strength  of  the  stag 
began  to  fail  him.  The  poor  beast  then  got 
panic-stricken,  swerved  from  a  straight  line, 
and  ultimately  fell  at  a  distance  of  thirty-five 
leagues,  or  about  one  hundred  and  five  Eng¬ 
lish  miles  from  the  place  where  he  first  broke 
cover.  This  was  a  hunt  well  worthy  of  be¬ 
ing  preserved  in  the  annals  of  French 
venery. 

Stag-hunting  has  had  its  amatory  episodes 
and  its  duelling  incidents,  and  the  same  pe¬ 
culiarity  in  the  habits  of  the  stag,  already 
noticed,  has  been  turned,  as  is  indeed  the 
case  with  almost  everything  where  royal  per¬ 
sonages  are  concerned  in  France,  to  political 
purposes.  Differences  of  opinion  had  caused 
a  temporary  misunderstanding  of  a  rather 
serious  nature  to  arise  between  Louis  XV. 
and  his  cousin  the  Prince  of  Cond4.  The 
latter  had  been  exiled  to  Chantilly,  where 
he  consoled  himself  with  the  resources  of  the 
field  and  the  company  of  the  philosophers, 
who  rejoiced  in  the  rupture  between  the  two 
relations.  This  feeling  was,  however,  by  no 
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means  participated  in  by  the  old  noblesse, 
who  saw  in  it  only  a  step  gained  by  the  fac¬ 
tious,  and  who,  therefore,  exerted  themselves, 
as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation.  One  of  the  means  adopted  to 
this  effect  was  very  ingenious.  Of  all  the 
resources  of  Chantilly,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  say  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  stood  fore¬ 
most.  The  passion  of  the  Condos  for  field 
sports  cea.sed  only  with  the  last  of  the  race, 
of  whom,  it  is  said,  many  met  with  an  early 
end  from  too  great  an  indulgence  in  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  chase.  If  the  King  of  France 
preserved  a  superiority  of  display  in  the 
number  and  magnificence  of  his  palaces, 
Chantilly  eclipsed  the  crown  in  all  that  re¬ 
ferred  to  venery.  In  the  stables  of  that 
spot — so  dear  to  the  chronicler  of  field  sports 
— three  hundred  horses  ate  out  of  marble 
mangers,  and  dogs  of  every  possible  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  best  breeds,  occupied  a 
whole  wing  of  the  cb&teau,  in  the  second 
circular  court.  The  archives  of  Chantilly 
preserve  to  the  present  day  the  record  of  the 
sports  of  the  time.  It  appears  from  these 
curious  records  that  587,470  rabbits,  77,750 
hares,  87,000  pheasants,  and  about  1 1 ,000 
fallow  deer,  harts,  binds,  does,  and  boars 
were  killed  in  the  space  of  thirty  years. 

Without  precisely  participating  in  the  ex¬ 
cessive  passion  for  field  sports  that  charac¬ 
terized  the  hero  of  Nordlingen,  the  founder  of 
Chantilly,  Louis  Joseph  de  Bourbon,  still 
found  in  such  pursiuts  the  most  agreeable 
relaxation  from  more  serious  studies.  The 
same  turn  of  mind  made  him  take  up  the 
pursuit  in  its  most  enlightened  aspects;  he 
mastered  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice 
of  the  art,  and  he  entertained  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  relations  with  M.  d’Yauville,  the  most 
celebrated  sportsman  France  ever  boasted, 
not  even  excepting  Salnove  and  Du  Foi)il- 
leux. 

The  frequent  journeys  of  D’Yauville  to 
Chantilly,  even  when  Cond6  was  in  disgrace, 
excited  no  surprise.  The  source  of  the  in¬ 
timacy  that  existed  between  the  prince  and 
the  grand  venevr  were  known  to  every  one. 
Not  less  devoted  to  the  person  of  the  king 
than  bound  by  sympathy  of  feeling  to  Condd, 
M.  d’Yauville’s  real  wish  was  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation  between  the  two.  It  was 
observed  that  latterly,  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  visits  to  Chantilly,  he  held  long  confer¬ 
ences  with  M.  de  Belleval,  captain,  and  Mar- 
tineaux  and  Gaspard,  lieutenants  of  the  hunt ; 
but  the  circumstance  was  soon  forgot  in  the 
vortex  of  amusements  in  which  all  parties 
were  involved  at  that  pleasant  place.  One 
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^act,  however,  could  not  remain  without  at¬ 
tracting  notice  :  it  was  the  disappearance  of 
all  the  largo  stags  from  the  forest.  When 
the  prince  went  out  hunting,  there  only  re¬ 
mained  three  or  four  that  the  prickers  could 
offer  for  selection.  The  prince  began  to  be 
annoyed  at  this  unexplained  phenomenon  ; 
he  thought  that  they  were  attracted  away  to  | 
the  neighboring  royal  domain  of  Compiegne,  ! 
and  he  muttered  threats  of  persecution 
against  the  grand  master  of  the  Bisson  nais. 

The  festival  of  Saint  Hubert — a  day  upon 
which  every  true  sportsman  must  hunt  or  re¬ 
nounce  all  chances  of  success  for  the  ensuing 
year — was  close  by,  and  the  prince  resolved 
to  prepare  for  it  by  replenishing  bis  forest. 
M.d’Yauville  kindly  volunteered  his  services, 
as  grand  huntsman  to  the  king,  to  accomplish 
this  object. 

In  a  short  time  the  new  hosts  arrived  at 
Chantilly,  and  amongst  them  was  a  splendid 
stag  of  great  beauty  and  exquisite  propor¬ 
tions,  which  attracted  general  admiration. 
The  prince  made  inquiries  about  it,  but  the 
grand  huntsman  only  vouchsafed  eva.sive  an¬ 
swers.  Autumn  in  the  meantime  was  com¬ 
ing  on,  the  salons  of  Chantilly  were  getting 
deserted,  the  ladies  had  given  up  acting  cha¬ 
rades  under  the  guidance  of  Beaumarchais, 
and,  not  caring  much  for  the  sports  of  the 
field,  had  taken  themselves  off  to  Paris,  when, 
the  evening  before  Saint  Hubert,  D’Yauville 
made  his  appearance  at  Chantilly.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  remained  but  a  brief  time,  held  some 
mysterious  converse  with  M.  de  Belleval,  and 
took  his  departure  for  the  royal  domains, 
where  the  festival  of  the  patron  saint  of  all 
good  sportsmen  was  held  with  similar  solem¬ 
nities  as  at  Chantilly. 

Louis  XV.  had  for  some  weeks  past  fallen 
into  a  state  of  mental  and  physical  prostra¬ 
tion.  His  constitution  was  breaking  up,  and 
the  only  thing  that  seemed  still  to  arouse  him 
from  his  apathy  was  the  excitement  of  the 
chase.  * 

“  Sire,”  said  the  grand  huntsman,  “  I  come 
to  take  your  majesty’s  orders  for  the  festival 
of  Saint  Hubert.” 

“  Well,  1  will  follow  your  advice,  M.  d’Yau- 
ville.  The  forest  of  Senart  is  too  far  from 
Versailles:  let  us  fete  Saint  Hubert  at  Ram- 
bouillet.  You  can  arrange  the  details.” 

"  Sire,  the  studs  and  kennels  of  the  Duke 
of  Penthievre  will  be  there  at  your  disposal. 
You  know  that  they  are  fixtures  at  Ram- 
bouillet.” 

“  Not  for  a  festival  of  Saint  Hubert :  such 
a  solemnity  must  be  celebrated  according  to 
the  rules.  The  royal  stud  and  the  royal 


kennels  must  be  bad  recourse  to.  Let  the 
Duke  of  Penthievre  join  ua  with  bis  hounds 
also.” 

D’Yauville  went  away  delighted.  Every¬ 
thing  happened  as  he  wished.  True  that  he 
had  not  experienced  much  difficulty  in  induc¬ 
ing  the  king  to  bunt  at  Rambouillet,  for  the 
monarch  had  an  especial  predilection  for  the 
place.  Hu  liked  its  great  level  forests  and 
spacious  sheets  of  water — the  lakes  of  Saint 
Hubert,  of  Pourras,  and  of  Holland — which, 
following  one  another,  surpass  all  others, 
even  Chantilly,  in  picturesque  expanse,  and 
still  more  so  in  the  immense  quantity  of  game 
which  is  attracted  to  the  dense  cover  of  their 
shores.  Louis  XV.  liked  the  place  also  be¬ 
cause  it  was  associated  in  his  memory  with 
his  latest  attachment.  He  bad  proposed  to 
the  duke  to  exchange  another  property  with 
him,  but  M.  de  Penthievre  held  by  bis  hered¬ 
itary  domain.  The  king  respected  the  feeling, 
but  asked  permission  to  build  a  hunting-box. 
Instead  of  a  lodge,  he  had  erected  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake  of  Saint  Hubert  a  splendid 
mansion,  to  which  be  gave  the  name  of  the 
lake,  and  around  it,  out-houses  for  bis  follow¬ 
ers,  his  horses,  carriages,  and  attendants  soon 
rose  up  in  endless  profusion.  Above  all  there 
was  a  ceritaie — an  orchard  of  cherry-trees — 
the  trees  of  which  bad  been  grafted  by  the 
fair  bands  of  Dubarry  ;  and  in  the  summer¬ 
time  the  king,  simulating  an  agility  which 
was  no  longer  natural,  ascended  the  trees  to 
drop  the  fruit,  ripened  by  a  sun  of  June,  into 
the  coral  mouth  of  his  favorite. 

The  spot  selected  for  the  hunt  of  the  3d 
of  November  was  the  warren  of  Chagny, 
mid-distance  between  Ivelines  and  the  Brirhe 
de  Poigny.  The  king  did  not  arrive  till  a 
late  hour ;  the  Duke  of  Penthievre  and  his 
attendants  were  there  in  attendance,  and  the 
relays  bad  been  duly  placed  at  the  surround¬ 
ing  woods.  The  chase  opened  with  the  noisy 
flourishes  of  horns,  called  the  Saint  Hubert 
and  the  Rambouillet.  The  first  is  only  sounded 
on  the  solemn  day  of  the  f&td  of  the  patron 
huntsman ;  it  is  the  indispensable  overture, 
as  it  is  also  the  necessary  finale  of  a  drama 
which  takes  place  only  once  in  the  year. 
These  were  followed  by  la  rot/ale,  which  in¬ 
timated  that  the  dogs  were  attacking  the 
stag.  The  animal  soon  took  to  the  open 
ground,  followed  by  prickers,  princes,  nobles, 
courtiers,  and  a  crowd  of  horsemen,  some  in 
the  blue  livery  of  the  king,  others  in  the 
green  livery  of  the  Duke  of  Penthievre. 

At  about  the  same  hour  the  chase  was 
opened  at  Chantilly.  For  some  unprecedent¬ 
ed  reason,  M.  de  Belleval  himself  sought  out 
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the  stag  destined  for  the  honors  of  the  day. 
A  proceeding  so  contrary  to  the  usual  order 
of  things,  and  to  the  traditions  of  the  place, 
did  not  fail  to  increase  the  conjectures  which 
had  been  awakened  the  night  before  by  relays 
of  dogs  having  been  expedited  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  L’lle  Adam.  Peasants  who  had  re¬ 
turned  the  same  evening  from  Pontoise  had 
also  declared  that  they  had  seen  relays  going 
on  even  beyond  that  point. 

The  Prince  of  Cond6  and  the  Duke  of  Bour¬ 
bon  were  on  horseback  at  the  cross-roads  of 
the  Grand  Conn^table.  The  splendid  stag 
sent  by  M.  d’Yauville — the  king  of  the  forest 
— had  been  Selected  for  the  day’s  sport.  He 
was  soon  off,  and  great  was  the  delight  of 
the  princes  to  see  with  what  vigor  he  took 
to  the  open  country.  He  gave  promises  of 
holding  out  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 
The  only  fear  was  that  the  relays  might  not 
have  been  properly  placed  for  so  bold  a  run¬ 
ner.  To  the  prince’s  expressions  of  anxiety 
on  that  score,  M.  de  Belleval  smilingly  re¬ 
plied,  “  Your  highness  may  rest  assured  that 
all  has  been  foreseen.” 

At  the  speed  at  which  the  stag  went,  they 
were  soon  past  Maffliers,  and  had  reached 
the  point  of  the  woods  of  L’lle  Adam.  There 
was  a  relay  ready  at  the  very  point.  The 
prince  was  astonished  and  delighted,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  feelings  by  his  looks.  On  and 
on  they  went’  till  dusty  and  heated  they 
reached  the  warren  of  Bessencourt.  Here  a 
new  surprise  awaited  the  prince — a  relay  of 
horses,  ready-saddled  and  bridled,  and  a 
fresh  pack  of  hounds,  were  at  the  station. 

“  Better  and  better,  gentlemen !”  exclaimed 
the  prince ;  “  we  shall  have  it  all  explained 
by-and-by.  Now  let  us  go  on.” 

“  Yes,  monseigneur.” 

Fields  and  woods  passed  by  as  if  in  a  pan¬ 
orama,  hedges  and  ditches  fled  from  beneath 
the  feet,  rivulets  and  rivers  presented  no  ob¬ 
stacles  to  their  ever  onward  progress.  At 
the  junction  of  the  Seine  and  Oise  the  prince 
felt  a  moment’s  anxiety  whether  the  stag 
would  not  take  to  the  left  by  the  plain  of 
Achdres  to  St.  Germain :  the  stag,  however, 
was  better  trained ;  it  took  to  the  right 
towards  Rambouillet,  and  on  and  on  went 
princes,  nobles,  and  hunters  after  it :  it  was 
an  exciting  but  a  weary  chase,  and  they  had 
still  far  to  go. 

Evening  was  coming  on  apace,  the  sun  was 
lighting  up  the  tops  of  the  trees  with  a  golden 
hue,  the  weary  woodsmen  were  reclining  on 
their  axes,  the  market-carts  of  Rambouillet 
were  returning  empty  from  Versailles  by  the 
gp-eat  road  which  traverses  the  forest.  The 


veteran  stag  hunted  by  the  king,  beat  out  of 
one  forest  after  another,  had  at  length  taken 
to  the  lake  of  St.  Hubert.  It  was  evident 
that  the  last  scene  of  the  drama  would  be 
enacted  there.  Attendants  had  been  de¬ 
spatched  in  all  haste  to  inform  the  ladies,  the 
chateau  de  St  Hubert  was  invaded,  the  win¬ 
dows  looking  upon  the  lake  were  in  a  moment 
crowded  with  fair  spectators,  while  those  who 
had  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  day  at  a 
distance  in  open  chariots  came  delightfully 
in  for  the  final  catastrophe.  The  king,  with 
his  numerous  suite  in  that  rich  blue  costume 
which  so  many  pictures  of  the  time  have 
rendered  familiar  to  the  eye,  occupied  a  little 
eminence  that  overlooked  the  lake. 

Scarcely  had  the  hard-pressed  quarry 
taken  to  the  water  as  to  a  last  place  of  refuge, 
and  boats  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions  had 
started  in  the  pursuit,  than  suddenly  a  second 
stag  made  its  appearance  at  the  other  end  of 
the  lake.  It  was  also  at  its  last  extremity. 

At  the  same  moment  the  sound  of  distant 
horns  came  across  the  waters,  then  the  noise 
of  dogs  and  human  voices,  and  lastly  a  group 
of  horsemen  appeared  bearing  the  red  colors 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  No  doubt  some 
unforeseen  accident  had  brought  the  prince 
to  Rambouillet ;  he  was  to  have  hunted  the 
day  of  St.  Hubert  in  the  forest  of  Dourdan, 
and  his  stag  must  have  led  him  astray.  M. 
d’Yauville,  however,  did  not  understand  the 
nature  of  the  apparition  :  it  was  not  the  one 
that  he  expected.  A  red  livery  did  not  enter 
into  his  calculations,  and  he  looked  anxiously 
at  his  watch. 

One  of  the  head- keepers,  fearing  that  the 
king’s  amusements  might  be  interfered  with, 
offered  to  ride  off  and  request  the  duke’s 
huntsmen  to  give  up  the  chase  and  with¬ 
draw. 

“  By  no  means,”  said  the  king ;  “  it  is  a 
very  pretty  sight,” 

At  the  very  same  moment  a  third  stag 
made  its  appearance  at  the  head  of  the  lake, 
coming  from  the  north,  followed  by  a  host  of 
dogs,  horses  and  riders.  Astonishment  now  i 
reached  its  acme.  Every  one  looked  at  his 
neighbor  as  if  inquiring  for  the  solution  of 
the  enigma.  The  colors  were  neither  red, 
blue,  nor  green ;  they  were  neither  those  of 
the  king,  nor  of  the  duke,  nor  of  M.  de  Pen- 
thievre.  They  were  yellow — the  livery  of 
the  Prince  of  Condd ! 

The  gallant  stag,  followed  by  the  prince, 
had  swum  the  river  at  the  village  of  Villaine, 
crossed  the  wood  of  Alluets,  and  after  that 
the  Bois  de  la  Reine,  from  whence  it  had 
gained  the  high  heath  called  La  Haute  Bru- 
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yere,  uUimately  reaching  Rambouillet  by  the 
Essarta.  At  every  suitable  station,  on  his 
long  ride,  the  prince  had  found  relays  of  dogs 
and  horses.  The  chase  partook  of  a  naarvel- 
lous  character.  The  prince  felt  it  so,  and 
promised  to  place  no  limits  to  his  gratitude 
to  those  who  had  ensured  for  him  so  splendid 
a  bunt ;  but  when  he  found  himself  engaged 
in  the  forest  of  Rambouillet,  he  began  to  feel 
some  scruples  as  to  where  he  would  be  next 
carried. 

“  My  lord,”  it  was  observed  to  him,  “  Ram¬ 
bouillet  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Penthievre; 
and  does  your  highness  forget  that  it  is 
to-day  Saint  Hubert,  and  the  king  hunts  at 
Senart  ?” 

“  True,”  replied  the  prince ;  ”  but  let  us  go 
on.”  '^'AUont!"  was  a  pet  expression  of 
Cond6. 

When  the  livery  of  the  Prince  of  Conde 
had  been  distinctly  made  out  on  the  other 
side,  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  king  to 
see  what  his  countenance  would  express. 

“What  will  the  king  say  ?”  was  whispered 
around. 

But  the  king,  instead  of  showing  the  slight¬ 
est  annoyance,  appeared  delighted.  When 
some  one  proposed  to  order  the  intruders 
back,  he  said : 

“  No,  no ;  I  am  only  too  happy  that  ev¬ 
erybody  should  amuse  themselves.  Let  the  I 
Prince  of  Cond6  come.” 

The  king’s  words  were  quickly  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  at  length  reached  the 
prince  himself,  who  could  not  well  afford  to 
be  less  civil  than  bis  majesty.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  moved  towards  the  monarch  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  com¬ 
ing  up  on  his  side. 

“  Welcome,  cousins,”  said  the  king,  in  a 
very  amicable  tone. 

All  heads  were  uncovered. 

“  Vive  le  Roi !”  was  the  general  exclama¬ 
tion. 

It  was  a  strange  scene :  at  the  moment 
the  three  royal  cousins  met  there  were  three 
stags  in  the  water,  three  packs  of  hounds  in 
pursuit;  and  three  different  liveries  in  the 
same  field.  Needless  to  say  that  D’Yauville 
had  made  the  science  of  venery  assist  in  the 
pacification  of  a  family  feud,  lie  had  sup¬ 
plied  the  veteran  stag  of  Rambouillet  to 
Conde,  and  provided,  with  the  assistance  of 
others,  the  relays  which  were  to  bring  the 
prince  so  unconsciously  into  the  presence  of 
the  king.  True  that  the  intrigues  of  M.  de 
Mampeou,  the  Duke  of  Aiguillon,  and  of 


Madame  Dubarry  prevented  any  permanent 
good  results  flowing  from  the  reconciliation 
thus  brought  about ;  but  M.  d’Yauville  him¬ 
self  became  not  the  less  premier  veneur  a  la 
eour  de  France,  and  no  one  was  ever  so  de¬ 
serving  of  the  distinction. 

The  French  kings,  from  the  time  of  Char¬ 
lemagne,  who  sent  dogs  from  the  imperial 
kennels  as  a  present  to  the  Shah  of  Persia 
to  hunt  lions,  have  all  participated  more  or 
less  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Philippe 
Auguste  was  the  first  to  enclose  a  park — the 
first  of  the  kind,  says  M.  Eugene  Chapus, 
when  they  were  common  in  the  time  of  Cy¬ 
rus.  Saint  Louis  brought  with  him  from  the 
Holy  Land  a  race  of  dogs  of  Tartarian  origin 
— probaby  Turkman  greyhounds.  Louis  XIL 
had  leopards  trained  to  draw  chariots.  Hen¬ 
ry  IV.  was  led  to  select  his  field  of  battle  at 
Arques  from  the  strategic  movements  of  a 
stag.  Louis  XIII.  was  called  the  god  of 
falconry.  Louis  XIV.  carried  the  science 
and  the  display  of  venery  to  its  highest  per¬ 
fection.  Napoleon  revived  the  chase  atFon- 
tainebleau  after  Wagram,  but  his  heart  was 
never  in  it.  His  mind  was  filled  with  the 
thoughts  of  hunting  princes  and  subduing 
kingdoms.  With  Charles  X.  la  chaste  be¬ 
came  limited  to  what  was  termed  let  petits 
environs — the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Paris ;  and  it  finished  with  dragging  a  wooden 
rabbit  across  a  room  while  the  gouty  old 
monarch  fired  at  it  from  an  arm-chair.  Such 
was  the  end  of  what  are  justly  called  let 
grandes  chasses  hisioriqitet  embellies  de  toutes 
let  poesies  de  la  venerie.  Under  Louis  Philippe, 
the  young  princes  of  Orleans  attempted  to 
resuscitate  a  pastime  associated  with  all  the 
past  glories  of  the  monarchy.  The  olden 
fame  of  Chantilly  was  revived,  and  its  forests 
once  more  echoed  back  the  hunter’s  horn. 
English  horses  and  English  riders  joined  the 
hunt,  and  turf,  and  sport,  and  groom  became 
with  many  other  words  engrafted  to  the 
French  language.  Clubs  to  encourage  the 
sports  of  the  field  and  to  ameliorate  the  breed 
of  horses  were  founded — races  and  steeple¬ 
chases, after  the  English  fashion, were  endowed 
with  prizes,  to  be  run  for  mainly  by  English 
horses,  or  horses  of  English  descent,  rode  by 
English  jockeys,  and  they  sUll  exist.  The 
language  of  these  proselytes  of  the  turf — a 
jargon  of  French  and  English — is,  with  the 
practice  itself,  one  of  the  most  curious  modem 
innovations  in  the  life  of  the  jeunette  doree 
of  Imperial  France. 
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THE  PALACE,  PARK,  AND 

Brussels  has  many  points  of  interest  and 
attracUon — historical,  political,  artistic.  It  is 
a  city  in  which  hare  been  enacted,  in  ancient 
times  and  modem,  scenes  fraught  with  im¬ 
portance  to  the  destinies  of  Europe.  Of  old 
it  was  a  renowned  seat  of  wealth,  commerce, 
and  mediae  ral  splendor,  combined  with  indus¬ 
try.  Within  the  present  century  it  formed 
the  bead-quarters  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  pending  the  memorable  event,  the 
deliberate  intent  and  temporary  consequences 
of  which  have  been  so  strikingly  neutral¬ 
ized  and  reversed. 

But  there  are  other  circumstances,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  history  of  this  city,  which 
impart  to  it  a  still  higher  degree  of  interest 
in  the  mind  of  the  reflective  meditator  on  the 
intricate  variations  of  mundane  affairs.  It  has 
truly  been  observed  that  whilst  it  was  almost 
the  very  theatre  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
which  was  intended  to  efface  from  the  map 
of  Europe  all  important  traces  of  the  effects 
of  the  first  French  revolution,  it  was  destined, 
a  few  years  subsequently,  to  become,  in  its 
position  of  capital  of  an  independent  kingdom, 
a  prominent  proof  of  the  futility  of  that  pro¬ 
ject.  The  kingdom  of  Belgium  was,  in  effect, 
one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  second  French 
revolution,  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  once 
the  consort  of  the  princess  whom  all  human 
probability  pointed  to  as  heiress  to  the  throne 
of  England,  became  husband  of  another  prin¬ 
cess,  eldest  daughter  of  a  monarch  also  the 
chosen  of  a  French  revolution,  and  who,  until 
seven  years  ago,  was  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  a  permanent  and  vigorous  dynasty.  How 
completely  the  latter  expectation  has  been 
falsified  by  actual  events,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
observe.  It  belongs  to  the  long  list  of  dis¬ 
appointed  calculations  with  which  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  a  King  of  the  Belgians  is 
connected.  King  Leopold  was  called  to  the 
throne  out  of  the  English  retirement  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  exiled  family  of  the  eminently 
unfortunate  monarch  whose  daughter  he  es¬ 
poused,  and  whose  accession  to  the  crown  of 
Wance,  was  the  immediate  and  moving  cause 


BOULEVARDS  OF  BRUSSELS. 

of  Leopold’s  advancement  to  the  position 
which — more  successful  than  bis  father-in- 
law — he  has  since  continued  to  occupy. 

During  the  oppressive  and  afflicting  domi¬ 
nation  of  the  Dutch,  Brussels  had  greatly  de¬ 
clined  from  its  former  beauty  and  importance. 
There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was 
as  much  the  effect  of  design  as  the  simple 
consequence  of  political  subjection.  The  same 
policy  which  had  formerly  dictated  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  harbor  of  Antwerp,  could 
cherish  jealousy  of  the  greatness  of  a  city 
which  the  perpetrators  of  that  policy  felt  to  be 
no  natural  vassal  of  Holland.  It  was  a  policy 
as  mistaken  as  it  was  selfish.  The  subordinate 
and  deolining  condition  of  Brussels  was  to  the 
Belgians  a  constant  and  irritating  memoran¬ 
dum  of  their  prostrate  condition.  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  more  generous  course  might  have 
rendered  them  less  impatient  of  the  yoke. 
Possessed  of  all  the  natural  elements  and 
materials  of  industrial  prosperity,  Belgium, 
in  equal  union  and  conjunction  with  Holland, 
might  have  formed  a  great  and  happy  king¬ 
dom.  The  fine  soil  of  the  former,  teeming 
with  fertility,  and  containing  within  its  bosom 
abundant  stores  of  coal  and  iron — the  “  ships, 
colonies,  and  commerce”  of  the  latter,  whose 
inhabitants  may  be  said  to  have  lived  upon 
the  wave — constituted  a  promising  combina¬ 
tion.  Holland,  apart  from  Belgium,  is  little 
more  than  a  curious  network  of  bridges,dykes, 
and  banks,  artificially  snatched  from  the  sea 
by  wonderful  efforts  of  skill  and  industry.  Of 
the  two  divisions  which  composed  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Netherlands,  Belgium  was  by  na¬ 
ture  the  most  important  and  the  most  gifted. 
The  benefit  of  participation  in  these  gifts  was 
thrown  away  by  Holland,  with  a  recklessness 
as  great  as  that  which  led  to  the  separation  of 
Spain  from  all  the  possessions  which  formed 
the  source  of  her  grandeur  and  riches,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  Low  Countries  themselves. 
It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of 
the  Dutch,  that,  having  worked  out  their  own 
freedom  by  a  noble  effort  of  persevering  cour¬ 
age,  and  earned  for  themselves  the  name  of 
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charopiont  of  the  rights  of  man,  they  have 
almoat  from  the  very  6rst,  in  their  dealings 
with  others, ingloriously  signalised  themselves 
by  conduct  ihe  reverse  of  that  which  they 
laid  down  as  their  political  code  during  their 
own  struggle  for  independence. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  under  the  sway 
of  a  sovereign  who  has  certainly  exhibite<l  no 
mean  capacity  for  governing,  Belgium  has 
been  advancing  in  prosperity  with  little  in¬ 
terruption,  and  is  now  one  of  the  principal 
continental  seats  of  manufacturing,  mining, 
and  agricultural  industry.  The  capital,  Brus¬ 
sels,  which  is  also  one  of  the  European  cen¬ 
tres  of  literature,  fashion,  and  science,  has 
been  gradually,  but  rapidly,  exchanging  its 
somewhat  sombre  and  decaying  aspect  for  one 
of  conspicuous  gaiety.  At  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  it  is  much  frequented  by  visitors — 
pleasure- hunters,  philosophers,  health-seek¬ 
ers,  connoisseurs,  from  every  part  of  the  civ¬ 
ilized  world  ;  —  and  the  Palace,  Park,  and 
Boulevards,  represented  in  our  engravings, 
are  scarcely  to  be  exceeded,  in  cheerful  “  full¬ 
ness,”  even  by  the  Champs  Elys^es,  or  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  It  will  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  English  reader,  that  the  chief 
inhabitant  of  the  palace  is  a  personage,  who, 
but  for  an  event  which  occurred  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1817,*  might  long  since  have 
been  holding,  in  England,  the  same  position, 
as  regards  mere  rank  and  title,  as  that  now 
occupied  by  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Al¬ 
bert.  He  might,  in  short,  have  been  the  con¬ 
sort  of  the  queenly  mother  of  a  royal  race  of 
English  children.  That  bis  Majesty  would 
have  filled  that  position  respectably,  no  one 
who  knows  him,  from  having  observed  his 
public  and  private  conduct,  can  reasonably 
doubt;  but  that  he  ever  could  have  earned 
that  overflowing  measure  of  aflectionate  es¬ 
teem  which  is  the  happy  possession  of  the 
husband  of  Queen  Victoria,  is  a  supposition 
wholly  outside  the  limits  of  probability.  It 
is,  in  short,  as  unlikely  that  he  would  have 
risen  to  the  full  position  of  Prince  Albert,  as 
that  he  would  have  descended  to  that  of 
Prince  Oeorge  of  Denmark,  the  ridiculous 
husband  of  Queen  Anne.  King  Leopold  is 
endowed  with  several  qualities  of  a  safe,  quiet, 
useful  kind,  amongst  which  a  profound  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  value  of  hard  cash  is  not  the 
least  conspicuous.  He  has  proved  himself, 
in  many  respects,  a  sensible,  practical,  well- 
meaning  man ;  but  to  have  soared  to  the  idea 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  would,  to  one  of  his 

*  The  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  only 
daughter  of  George  the  Fourth. 


I  character,  have  been  as  impossible  as  it  would 
have  been  for  Poet  Laureate  Pye  to  have 
written  a  first-class  tragedy  of  Shakspeare’s. 
HU  genius,  so  far  as  it  has  manifested  itself, 
it  generally  of  the  mediocre  order,  with,  cer- 
tainly,  no  particular  complexion  of  liberality, 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  U  supposed 
to  signify  generosity. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  undeniable  that  be  has 
.exhibited  respectable  governing  Ulent.  It' 
was  no  small  title  to  praise  that,  situated  as 
hU  little  territory  is  on  the  most  dangerous 
point  of  contact  with  that  of  France,  and  al¬ 
most  identified  as  are  the  two  peoples  in 
language  and  literature,  he  should  have  con¬ 
trived  to  carry  them  through  the  convulsive  i 
period  of  1848  with  scarcely  the  momentary 
appearance  of  peril  to  law  and  order.  There 
is  no  single  point  in  Europe  more  liable  than 
Belgium  to  be  imbued  with  the  opinions  and 
principles  which,  from  time  to  time,  obtain 
supremacy  in  France.  Italy,  Hungary,  Ger¬ 
many,  are  in  most  points  of  view  far  more 
remote  from  liability  to  such  influences ;  and 
the  affair  of  1830  had  shown  the  natural 
susceptibility  of  the  Belgians  in  the  matter  of 
French  example.  Yet,  whilst  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Hungary  were  convulsed,  and  great  kings 
and  emperors  tottered  on  their  thrones,  it  was 
the  fortune  of  Leopold  to  maintain  his  rule 
unbroken  and  ungrudged. 

All  this  gives  indication  of  talent,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  honesty.  Talent,  doubtless, 
was  required  to  manage  the  passions  of  the 
people  at  a  period  which  was  one  prolonged 
and  tremendous  crisis.  But  if  honesty  had 
not  accompanied  talent,  and  approved  itself 
in  good  faith  and  truthful  in  treatment,  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  best  impulses  of  a  nation,  the  piob- 
ability  is  that  the  King  of  the  Belgians  would 
have  had  but  little  respite  before  following 
his  father-in-law  into  an  English  exile. 

Among  the  elegant  manufactures  of  Brus¬ 
sels,  may  be  mentioned  her  carpets  and  her 
lace.  These  have  obtained  a  world-wide  re¬ 
nown,  though  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  lace  or  carpets  sold 
under  that  denomination,  have  ever  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  Brussels,  or  are  intented  to  be  sold 
for  such.  The  system  of  widely-spread  no¬ 
menclatures  for  single  articles  of  dress,  may 
have  originated  in  fraud,  and  it  may  still  be 
frequently  put  to  fraudulent  uses  by  persons 
engaged  habitually  in  the  least  reputable  de¬ 
vices  of  money-making ;  but  for  general  pur¬ 
poses  of  commerce,  the  terms  Brussels  lace 
and  Brussels  carpets  are  as  well  understood  as 
those  of  Turkey  carpeU,Bath  post,  and  China 
ware,  and  are  taken  l}y  common  consent  to 
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refer  to  a  species,  and  not  to  a  localitj.  This  ' 
observation  is  made  tn  parenthete,  in  reference 
to  some  observations  which  have  recently  ap¬ 
peared,  contending  that  these  trade  terms  are 
necessarily  indications  of  fraudulent  intent; 
a  condition  which  no  more  follows  necessarily 
than  that  the  lady-donor  of  a  “Cochin  fowl,” 
which  has  never  seen  the  ocean,  should  seri¬ 
ously  contemplate  a  fraud  upon  the  credulity 
of  her  friend. 

But  there  is  another  and  special  manu¬ 
facture  for  which  Brussels  was  long  celebrated, 
a  class  of  manufacture  which,  peradventure,  is 
more  creditable  to  the  industry  than  to  the 
honesty  or  ingenuity  of  those  engaged  in  it — 
requiring,  as  it  does,  nothing  more  than  per¬ 
severance  in  the  pursuit  of  aggrandizement 
at  the  expense  of  our  neignbors.  We  mean 
the  piratical  reprinting  of  original  works,  for 
the  copyrights  of  which  the  Paris  editors  had 
probably  paid  large  sums  to  authors.  The 
piratical  printing  trade  of  Brussels  in  French 
books,  much  resembled  that  of  New  York  in 
English  books,  the  difference  being,  that 
whilst  the  New  York  pirates  printed  chiefly 
for  native  consumption,  the  Brussels  pirates 
were  engaged,  for  the  most  part,  in  re-ex¬ 
portation,  open  or  surreptitious,  according  to 


the  state  of  the  law  existing  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe  and  America.  The  cheap 
reprints  of  Brussels  are  almost  as  well  known 
as  those  of  New  York — gross  inaccuracy,  vile¬ 
ness  of  print  and  paper,  and  glaring  infeiiority 
on  all  points,  being  the  characteristics  of  the 
spurious  production. 

As  has  been  intimated,  the  visitor  will  find 
numerous  features  of  attraction  in  Brussels, 
which  it  is  not  convenient  or  necessary  to 
catalogue  in  this  short  notice.  His  curiosity 
will  be  peculiarly  gratified  if  he  carry  with 
him  the  tastes  which  are  encouraged  by  intel¬ 
ligence  and  refinement.  Those  who  long 
ago  sojourned  there,  cannot  fail  to  perceive, 
on  a  renewed  visit,  numerous  monuments 
of  the  improvements,  architectural  and  other¬ 
wise,  which,  in  the  present  century,  usually 
possess  the  valuable  quality  of  regarding 
utility  as  the  contrary  of  secondary  to  mere 
show  and  effect.  In  fine,  it  may  be  particular¬ 
ized,  that  should  any  possess  the  fortune  and 
influence  of  an  introduction  to  the  palace, 
their  reception  will  be  all  the  more  cordial 
that  they  are  Britons,  subjects  of  an  illustri¬ 
ous  Princess,  to  whom  (not  least  of  his  claims 
on  our  regards)  King  Leopold  is  uncle. 
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A  TOUNG  man  (see  his  de  scription  in  any 
lady-novel  of  any  year),  emin  cntly  handsome, 
and  mounted  on  a  fiery -eyed  black  horse, 
rode  slowly  down  the  avenue  of  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  “place,”  in  the  pastoral  county  of 
Lanark.  It  was  not  a  domain — not  an  es¬ 
tate  ;  it  was  merely  a  moderate-sized  prop¬ 
erty,  with  a  pretty  square-built  house  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  banks  of  a  picturesque  river,  and 
protected  from  east  to  north  by  an  abrupt 
elevation,  which  in  most  countries  would  be 
called  a  mountain,  but  here  was  known  as 
the  Falder  Hill.  His  dress  (see  the  same 
authorities  for  the  becoming  costume  of  the 
year  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty),  set  off 
his  splendid  figure  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
But  Charles  Uarbum  (that  was  the  young 


man’s  name)  owed  less  to  any  other  person¬ 
al  advantage  than  to  the  fine,  open  expression 
of  his  face.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
this  expression  arose  from  features  or  not ; 
there  it  was.  You  couldn’t  look  at  him  with¬ 
out  wishing  to  shake  him  by  the  hand — he 
was  so  jolly,  so  radiant,  so  manly  in  all  his 
looks  ;  and  his  looks  did  no  more  than  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  inner  man.  Everybody  liked  him, 
except  old  careful  fathers  and  mothers  who 
had  rich  and  only  daughters ;  and  even  in 
that  case  I  doubt  whether  the  mothers  could 
have  retained  their  enmity  after  the  first 
week.  Fathers  are  such  harsh  and  unsen¬ 
timental  brutes,  that  1  believe  they  would 
have  hated  him  more  and  more.  They  could 
see  nothing  to  admire  in  him  at  all.  He 
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hadn’t  distinguished  himself  at  school  half  so 
much  as  young  Pitsgothic  of  Deanvale  nor 
at  college  so  much  as  Polwoody  of  Drum- 
stane ;  and  yet  nobody  made  any  fuss  about 
those  very  estimable  youths,  though  they  had 
two  thousand  a-year  each,  and  were  exactly 
the  same  age  as  Charles  Harburn.  Lord  bless 
us !  how  old  fogies  of  fifty  will  reason  upon 
lore  and  beauty  !  and  prove  that  the  snub 
nose  of  Polwoody  and  the  bandy  legs  of  Pits¬ 
gothic  are  every  bit  as  pleasant  to  look  on  as 
the  Grecian  outline  and  classic  figure  of  the 
very  charming  young  man  we  have  left  so 
long  on  his  great  black  charger,  in  the  ave¬ 
nue  of  Falder  Mains.  Reason  away,  old 
blockheads !  It’s  pleasant  to  hear  your  silly 
remarks!  Jane,  and  Susanah,  and  I,  know 
better,  though  these  fair  maidens  are  both 
under  twenty,  and  I  never  passed  for  a  phi¬ 
losopher  ;  but  if  a  small  bet  will  be  any  sat¬ 
isfaction,  I  am  ready  to  deposit  a  moderate 
amount  of  coin  on  the  correctness  of  the 
judgment  of  these  two  ignorant  young  girls, 
and  leave  the  decision  of  the  wager  to  the 
oldest  professor  in  Edinburgh  College,  pro¬ 
vided  he  has  no  marriageable  daughters  ' 
of  his  own,  and  is  not  himself  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  a  third  wife. 

At  last  Charles  Harburn  got  to  the  foot 
of  the  avenue ;  and  on  closing  the  swing- 
gate  behind  him,  and  entering  on  the  high¬ 
road,  he  gave  vent  to  the  exuberance  of  his 
spirits  by  touching  the  courser’s  flank  with 
his  whip,  and  dashing  off  at  a  gallop  on  the 
narrow  grass  border  that  bounded  the  pub¬ 
lic  way.  I  am  ready  to  depose,  that  at  the 
same  lime  be  gave  utterance  to  certain  words 
which  sounded  very  like  these — “Nancy 
Cleghorn  is  the  nicest  girl  in  the  world, — 
the  best,  the  loveliest,  the  most  accomplished, 
the  kindest ;  and  I  wish  her  father  had  bro¬ 
ken  his  neck,  or  been  drowned  in  the  Falder, 
with  all  my  heart.”  Now,  to  look  at  him, 
you  would  not  suppose  that  such  murderous 
sentiments  could  find  room  in  the  heart  of  so 
radiant  a  youth.  Yet  he  distinctly  wished 
poor  old  George  Cleghorn,  of  Falder,  to  meet, 
or  rather  to  have  met,  at  some  previous  date, 
with  an  untimely  end.  So  little  can  one 
judge,  from  countenance,  of  the  depravity  of 
the  human  mind  !  Perhaps  Thurtell  smiled 
joyously,  in  the  course  of  his  drive,  in  that 
dreadful  gig,  with  Mr.  Weave.  Listen,  a 
little  farther,  to  what  this  horrid  Charles 
Harburn  is  saying  to  himself — “  If  the  anti¬ 
quated  ruffian  would  say  '  No  ’  at  once,  I 
could  bear  his  opposition,  and  know  how  to 
behave  ;  but  now  with  his  talks  about  Dum¬ 
barton  being  of  rock,  and  Ailsa  Craig  of  gran¬ 


ite,  while  I  and  Nancy  are  only  flesh  and 
blood, — who  can  make  head  or  tail  of  what 
he  means  ?  If  I  am  Dumbarton,  he  says, 
for  seven  years,  and  Nancy,  for  the  same  pe¬ 
riod,  is  Ailsa  Craig,  he  will  not  refuse  his 
consent.  I  can’t  see,  for  my  part,  how  Ail¬ 
sa  Craig  and  Dumbarton  are  ever  to  come 
together,  if  all  the  fathers  in  Scotland  ap¬ 
prove  the  banns ;  and  as  to  being  flesh  and 
blood,  of  course  we  are,  and  not  tanned  leath¬ 
er  and  fiddle-strings,  like  himself!  I  will 
marry  Nancy  Cleghorn  as  soon  as  I  can, 

and  let  the  aged  pump - Hallo !  little 

boy  !”  he  cried  out,  interrupting  his  solilo¬ 
quy,  and  pulling  up  the  black  steed,  which 
snorted  with  the  excitement,  and  pawed  the 
ground  with  impatience  to  proceed.  “  W  hat’s 
the  matter,  my  wee  man  ?  Has  anybody 
hurt  you,  that  you’r  greetin’  so  loud  ?” 

A  little  boy  of  ten  years  old  was  sitting 
on  the  fence  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  cry¬ 
ing  as  if  his  heart  would  break.  Before  him 
lay  the  fragments  of  a  small  wooden  tray, 
and  a  torn  old  red  cotton  handkerchief  wrapt 
round  a  pair  of  very  clouted  shoes.  He  had 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  pick  up  a  few 
rolls  of  cotton  thread  and  a  broken  toothed 
comb  which  lay  mixed  with  other  articles 
of  the  same  kind,  in  the  mud  of  the  narrow 
footpath. 

“  Do  you  hear  ?”  said  Charles.  “  What 
has  happened  to  you  ?  and  why  are  you  iu 
such  grief?” 

The  little  boy  took  the  backs  of  his  hands 
from  his  eyes,  which  he  had  apparently  been 
trying  to  push  deeper  into  his  head  with  the 
knuckles,  and  presented  a  countenance  of  ut¬ 
ter  despair  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  dirt, 
and,  at  first,  a  little  alarm. 

Twa  men,”  he  sobbed  out,  “  have  rob¬ 
bed  me  and  run  awa’  with  my  stock-in- 
trade.” 

“  It  couldn’t  be  very  large,”  said  Charles, 
“and  maybe  you  will  find  friends  who  will 
set  you  up  again.” 

“  I  have  no  friends,”  said  the  boy,  whose 
face,  when  undisturbed  by  spasms  of  grief, 
was  very  clear  and  honest.  “  I  never  had 
any  friends,  and  I  am  thinking  I  never  will 
have  any  friends.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  you  will — never  fear.  Tell  me 
all  about  it,  and  perhaps  something  may  be 
done.” 

“  I  started  from  Glasgow,'’  said  the  boy, 
“  three  days  since,  with  my  pack.” 

“  How  did  you  get  your  pack,  and  what 
was  in  it  ?” 

“  I  got  the  pack  by  saving.  I  was  an  or¬ 
phan, — a  fundling  they  call  it,  because  I  was 
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left  in  a  6eld  on  a  fanner's  ground  at  Pat-  i 
rick;  and  when  I  grew  to  working  age — ”  I 

“  When  might  that  be  ?”  asked  Charles.  ! 

“  When  I  WHS  four  year  auld :  I  left  the 
byre,  where  I  lived  with  the  calves,  and  gaed 
out  to  frighten  craws  wi’  a  rattle.  I  got 
threepence  a  week,  and  a  feed  o’  sowans 
every  day  ;  and  so,  ye  see,  I  began  to  lay 
by  a  little  siller.  The  farmer’s  name  was 
Douglas;  and  there  was  a  mark  on  my  arm 
of  an  anchor  and  a  sinking  boat,  which  they 
called  a  brand, — so  my  name  was  Douglas 
Brand ;  forbye  that  the  minister  that  chris¬ 
tened  me  said  I  was  plucked  from  the  burn¬ 
ing,  and  put  half-a-crown  into  a  wooden  box 
with  a  slit  at  the  top,  to  set  an  example  to 
charitable  friends;  and  when  I  got  to  be  ten 
year  old — last  month,  sir — I  thought  it  time 
to  go  out  into  the  world,  and  seek  my  for¬ 
tune.  I  can  read  and  write,  and  ken  a’  the  New 
Testament  by  heart,  beside  the  Shorter  Cate* 
chism  and  half  o’  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress ;  so 
with  the  help  of  the  minister,  and  the  saved- 
up  silver  in  the  box,  I  bought  a  stock  of 
knives,  and  combs,  and  reels  of  cotton  and 
thimbles,  and  shears,  and  needle-cases  and 
boxes  o’  pins,  and  pincushions  and  writing-pa¬ 
per  and  sticks  o’  wax  and  pocket-books,  and 
tape  and  twine.  It  cost  four  pound,  fourteen, 
and  four-pence,  and  it’s  a’  gone !  Twa  shear¬ 
ers,  wi’  heuks  in  their  bands,  asked  to  see  my 
stock,  and  when  I  showed  it,  they  took  ev¬ 
ery  thing  I  had — five  knives  and  sixteen  thim¬ 
bles,  and  twenty  reels  of  thread.  It’s  a’ 
gone — clean  awa’ — and  I  have  naithing  left 
but  the  broken  tray  and  the  auld  trapkin  wi’ 
my  Sabbath  day  shoon.”  And  at  the  con¬ 
templation  of  bis  great  losses,  he  again  lift¬ 
ed  up  his  voice  and  wept. 

“  And  how  much  would  it  take  to  replace 
you  as  you  were  before  the  rascals  robbed 
you  ?” 

“  Do  you  mean  cost  price  ?”  said  the  boy, 
his  eye  brightening  up  with  the  spirit  of  mer¬ 
cantile  enterprise,  *‘or  what  it  would  be  worth 
if  it  was  a’  sold  ?” 

Cost  price,  of  course.  How  much,  out 
of  the  original  four  pounds,  fourteen,  and 
four-pence-wortb,  bad  you  disposed  of  ?” 

^  1  had  cleared  one  pound  three,”  said  the 
boy,  “  and  not  parted  with  a  twelfth  part  of 
the  stock ;  but  they  found  the  money  in  my 
stocking  sole — I’ll  never  wear  stockings 
again,  for  they’re  just  a  waste — and  took  it 
ail,  sir-  I  hae  na  a  farthing  in  the  world.” 

"  Poor  lad  !”  said  Charles  Harburn.  “  Here’s 
all  your  life  perhaps  broken  in  your  hand, 
and  nobody  to  help  you.  But  cheer  up,  man. 
I’m  not  very  rich  ;  but  I’m  very  happy  just 


now, — and  here,  we’ll  share  wh  it  I’ve  got.” 
So  saying,  be  drew  out  a  purse,  and  finding 
there  were  nine  golden  guineas  in  it,  he  gave 
four  to  the  boy,  and  said,  “  I  told  you  we 
would  share  it ;  but  you  see  it’s  not  very 
easy,  as’here  are  nine  Georges,  and  neither 
of  us  has  any  change.” 

“  We  could  toss  maybe  for  the  half  one,” 
said  Douglas  Brand ;  but  so  low  that  the 
words  escaped  the  ears  of  bis  benefactor,  and 
a  blush  came  to  his  own  cheek  when  he 
thought  what  an  ungrateful  proposition  it 
was,  “  Oh,  what  can  I  do  for  you,  sir  ?”  he 
said  ;  you’ve  restored  me  to  all  my  hopes. 
My  gratitude  to  you  shall  know  no  end,  and 
I’ll  think  on  ye  and  pray  for  ye  till  I  die.” 

“  Make  a  good  use  of  your  luck,  my  little 
friend,”  said  Harburn,  ‘‘and  that  is  all  the 
thanks  I  require.  But,  by-the-bye,  you  said 
you  would  pray  for  me.  Now  you  are  a 
very  innocent  lad  ;  you  know  your  Bible,  and 
you’re  grateful  to  the  good  minister  who 
stood  your  friend ;  bow  down  on  your  knees, 
Douglas  Brand,  up  with  your  hands,  my  wee 
laddie,  and  pray  that  1  may  be  Dumbarton 
for  seven  years,  if  required,  and  finally  be 
joined  to  Ailsa  Craig.” 

”  It’s  something  like  asking  a  miracle,” 
said  the  boy ;  but  if  the  heart’s  wishes 
have  any  power,  my  petition  will  be  heard, 
and  many  more  that  I  will  not  cease  to  make 
for  blessings  on  you  and  yours.” 

I  am  very  happy,  that  you  and  I  did 
not  see  the  scene  that  then  occurred, — 
Charles  sitting  on  the  back  of  his  now  quiet 
horse,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  his 
head  bent  reverently  down,  and  Douglas 
Brand  on  bis  knees  in  the  public  road,  with 
closed  eyes  and  clasped  hands,  uttering 
prayers  about  Dumbarton  and  Ailsa  Craig, 
which  be  did  not  quite  understand,  but  which 
rose  earnestly  and  sincerely  from  a  thankful 
heart,  because  he  believed,  in  some  way  or 
other,  these  precipitous  elevations  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  happiness  of  his  friend.  We 
might  have  been  tempted  to  see  something 
laughable  in  the  attitudes  of  the  two ;  but 
perhaps,  in  the  apprehension  of  a  Higher 
Intelligence,  there  might  have  been  some¬ 
thing  not  quite  worthy  of  our  contemptuous 
smiles  in  the  sincerity  and  fervent  trust  of 
the  young  man  of  twenty-one  and  the  ped¬ 
dler  boy.  Who  knows?  A  slight  shake  of 
the  rein,  and  a  merry  “  Farewell!  and  suc¬ 
cess  attend  you,”  set  Harburn  forward  on 
his  homeward  way  at  a  pace  that  soon  took 

I  him  out  of  sight  of  Douglas  Brand. 

‘‘  I’ll  write  down  on  the  tables  o’  my  heart,” 
said  the  youth,  “  the  name  o’  the  lund  gen- 
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tleman, — but  wae’s  me,  I  never  asked  his 
name.  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had  asked  who  he 
was ! — but,  at  any  rate,  I  will  never  forget 
Dumbarton  and  Ailsa  Craig.”  And  he  took 
from  a  secret  pocket  in  his  jacket  a  tattered 
old  pocket-book  that  htd  escaped  the  notice 
of  his  assailants,  and  wrote  down  the  names 
of  these  two  well-known  rocks,  determining 
to  take  steps,  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  to  un¬ 
ravel  the  mystery  that  connected  them  with 
his  generous  friend. 

After  a  rapid  career  of  six  or  seven  miles, 
the  black  horse  turned  of  its  own  accord  up 
a  narrow  side-road,  that  lay  in  a  very  narrow 
valley  between  two  hills.  The  country  grew 
wilder  as  he  continued  his  course  along  the 
winding  banks  of  a  branching  stream  ;  hedg¬ 
es  soon  ceased  ;  enclosures  disappeared  from 
fields;  huge  hills  rose  up  on  either  side,  with 
no  attempt  at  cultivation  destroying  the  prim¬ 
itive  desolation  of  their  surface, — but  sud¬ 
denly,  at  an  opening  of  the  valley,  a  little 
white  gate  pointed  out  a  path  leading  round 
a  promontory  of  the  mountain  on  the  left, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  small  level  space,  form¬ 
ing  a  peninsula  of  very  rich  land,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  a  sinuosity  of  the  burn,  was 
seen  a  low  white-washed  mansion,  with 
smooth  green  turf  on  the  little  lawn  in  front, 
and  supported  on  one  side  by  a  large  orchard, 
at  this  moment  filled  with  the  richest  fruit, 
and  at  the  other  by  an  ornamental  garden, 
to  which  there  was  a  descent  by  a  few  steps 
from  a  room  at  the  west  end  of  the  house. 
Standing  on  those  steps,  as  if  arrested  in  the 
act  of  descending  into  the  garden,  a  lady 
waved  her  hand  to  the  advancing  horseman, 
who  leaped  lightly  from  his  horse,  and  put¬ 
ting  the  reins  on  bis  neck,  watched  him  trot 
off  in  a  very  sedate  and  business-like  manner 
to  a  stable  abutting  on  the  orchard,  where 
a.  groom  was  waiting  for  his  arrival.  A 
minute  saw  Charles  in  the  garden  by  the 
side  of  his  mother,  with  his  arm  round  her 
waist. 

“  Before  I  ask  you  how  you  have  sped.” 
she  said,  “  I  must  tell  you  the  great  event 
has  happened.  You  are  lieutenant  in  the  reg¬ 
iment  we  desired,  and  must  leave  me  in  a 
week.” 

A  start  of  gratification  at  the  first  part  of 
the  news  was  checked  by  the  tone  of  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  voice.  It  conveyed  to  him  as  clearly 
as  if  the  idea  had  been  expressed  in  words, 
“You  know  how  desolate  I  am,  and  yet  you 
are  delighted  to  leave  me.”  He  was  not  at 
all  delighted  to  leave  her.  He  could  have 
stayed  with  her  all  his  life ;  only  it  looked 
such  a  shrinking  from  the  duties  of  his  age 


and  station — such  a  selfish  gratification  of 
his  love  of  home,  if  he  continued  forever  to 
reside  with  bis  mother,  that  he  had  applied 
for  a  lieutenant’s  commission  (it  was  not  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  in  those  days  to  begin 
with  the  lower  grade)  in  a  regiment  at  that 
time  engaged  in  bringing  the  revolted  Amer¬ 
icans  to  submission.  And,  accordingly,  in 
all  his  day-dreams  about  Nancy  Cleghorn 
there  had  been  a  perpetual  glitter  of  epau¬ 
lettes  on  his  shoulders  and  a  clank  of  sword 
and  spur,  which,  however,  only  intruded 
themselves  in  a  prominent  manner  when  his 
thoughts  dwelt  on  that  young  lady’s  imper¬ 
turbable  papa,  whose  insight  into  the  human 
heart  we  have  observed  was  greatly  strength¬ 
ened  by  his  knowledge  of  ger^raphy. 

“  In  a  week  ?”  he  said.  “  Well,  we  have 
seven  days’  happiness  before  os,  dear  mother, 
and  I  will  not  allow  a  cloud  to  pass  over  a 
single  hour.” 

“  And  therefore  you  won’t  tell  me  how  you 
prospered  to-day  at  Falder  Mains.” 

”  On  the  contrary,  I  will  not  conceal  a  syl¬ 
lable  of  all  that  passed.  Old  George  is  as 
great  a  millstone  as  ever,  but  Nancy  is  true 
as  steel.  She  says  if  we’re  not  rich  enough 
to  live  without  emplovment,  she  can  make  as 
much  money  as  we  require  by  her  paintings. 
And  how  beauiiful  they  are,  mother !  What 
likenesses  ! — what  finish!  You  should  see 
what  she  has  made  of  me  on  Black  Angus. 
By-tbe-bye,  I  wonder  if  they’ll  let  me  take 
him  as  my  charger  !  I  feel  sure  if  Tom 
Splinders  at  the  turnpike  saw  the  picture  at 
his  gate,  he  would  charge  toll  as  if  it  were 
alive.” 

“  But  painting  is  a  very  precarious  profess¬ 
ion  ;  and  besides,  it  is  not  quite  the  occupa¬ 
tion  for - ” 

“  Ah !  there’s  some  of  your  nonsensical 
family  pride,  because  you  claim  from  Robert 
Bruce.  I  don’t  see  why  painting  isn’t  as 
gentle  a  craft  as  wearing  a  uniform  or  plead¬ 
ing  at  the  bar.  But  we  shan’t  require  it. 
She  has  only  two  sisters — I  am  an  only  child. 
Glen  Bara  is  not  very  valuable  ;  but  we 
could  live,  mother — we  could  be  happv :  we 
could  read,  and  draw,  and  walk,  and  ride, 
and  farm,  and  feed  cattle  till  they  couldn’t 
move — only  George  Cleghorn  talks  such 
nonsense  about  Dumbarton !  How  the  deuce 
can  I  be  such  a  great  ugly,  frowning  mass 
of  Whin  !  And  Nancy — she’s  to  be  Ailsa 
Craig — and  then,  when  we  have  been  petrified 
for  seven  years,  we  are  to  marry.  Seven 
years  ! — only  think  of  what  an  immense  time 
that  is !” 

And  then  the  young  soldier  poured  out  all 
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his  indignation  on  the  head  of  poor  old 
George  Cleghorn  of  Falder  Mains.  And  the 
naother  thought  it  very  unkind  of  Mr.  Cleg- 
horn  to  be  so  very  careful  and  distrusting. 
And  many  attempts  all  the  week  were  made 
to  shorten  the  period  of  probation.  Would 
three  years  do  ? — would  6ve?  But  no! 
George  Cleghorn  was  os  obstinate  as  a  mule, 
and  Charles  Harburn  at  the  appointed  time 
took  his  way  for  London  to  embark  for 
foreign  service,  with  a  charming  miniature 
of  Nancy  suspended  by  a  ribbon  and  resting 
night  and  day  upon  his  heart, and  leaving  with 
her  his  whole-length  portrait,  mounted  on 
Black  Angus,  and  bearing  at  one  corner  the 
signatures  in  white  paint  of  the  two  lovers, 
under  the  hated  names  of  Dumbarton  and 
Ailsa  Craig,  with  the  date,  in  fainter  letters, 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighty. 

Now,  did  Charles  Harburn  ever  see  Falder 
Mains  again  ?  Did  he  marry  Nancy  Cleg- 
born  ?  Did  the  flinty- hearted  father  of  that 
accomplished  maiden  relent,  and  send  over 
the  sea  to  tell  Charles  that  as  none  but  the 
brave  deserve  the  fair,  he  had  determined  to 
bestow  his  daughter’s  hand  where  her  heart 
had  so  long  been  placed,  in  reward  of  the 
gallantry  be  had  shown  in  many  a  dashing 
charge  ?  And  that  bis  mother,  the  dear  and 
honored  Mrs.  Harburn,  was  in  earnest  expect¬ 
ation  of  his  return  to  Glen  Bara,  which  she 
had  newly  painted  and  decorated  in  honor  of 
the  approaching  happy  event  ?  It  is  a  pity, 
my  good  and  curious  reader,  that  you  can’t 
examine  my  countenance  before  you  put 
these  questions.  Do  you  see  any  symptom 
of  fatuity,  or  even  insanity,  in  my  light  gray 
eyes  ? — any  Wandering  of  intellect  in  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  this  rather  well-cut  mouth  ?  In  short, 
do  you  suppoie  I  am  such  a  very  egregious 
Tom  Noddy  as  to  tell  you  whether  any  of 
these  incidents  occurred  at  this  particular  part 
of  the  story  ?  Don’t  you  see  that  I  have  to 
go  to  America  with  my  hero,  and  describe 
his  achievements  at  Camden  and  Eutaw 
Springs  and  Yorktown — at  the  latter  of  which 
he  received  that  sword-cut  on  his  temple 
which  made  him  so  interesting,  and  left  a 
mark  that  most  people  considered  a  great  in¬ 
crease  to  the  manliness  of  his  beauty  1  Then 
I  have  to  describe  bis  disagreement  with  his 
general,  and  his  duel  with  the  insulting  aide- 
de-camp  ;  his  rescue  of  his  colonel’s  daughter 
from  the  hands  of  the  wild  Indians,  who 
were  about  to  tomahawk  her  first  and  eat  her 
afterwards.  Then  his  long  detention  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  by  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no 
control — bis  appointment  to  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  command  in  Canada — bis  adven- 


ture  in  the  boat  at  the  edge  of  Niagara  Falls 
— all  these  things  I  shall  relate  in  the  order 
here  set  down,  if  I  see  any  necessity  for  doing 
so ;  and  I  do  most  positively  decline  to  de¬ 
part  from  what  I  consider  the  proper  course 
of  my  narrative  merely  to  gratify  a  petulant 
curiosity  as  to  whether  certain  things  hap¬ 
pened  at  a  certain  time,  with  which  it  strikes 
me  the  reader  has  nothing  whatever  to  do, 
except  to  read  with  profound  admiration, 
when  the  secret  is  at  last  confidentially  com¬ 
municated.  How  do  I  know  that  if  he  were 
discontented  with  the  answer  I  gave  him,  be 
wouldn’t  at  once  shut  up  the  page,  and  per¬ 
haps  fiy  to  an  account  of  the  Queen’s  last 
Drawing  Room  in  the  Morning  Post?  It  is 
therefore,  perhaps,  my  best  policy  to  be  as 
uncommunicative  as  possible. 

I  will  only  tay  that  when  Charles  had  been 
about  two  years  absent  he  received  a  letter 
from  bis  mother,  in  which,  alluding  to  her 
communication  of  the  month  before,  she  says, 

"  You  have  recovered  the  shock  of  my  sad 
intelligence,  I  dare  say.  In  fact,  I  always 
wondered  you  were  m  particular  in  that 
quarter — but  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes. 

Last  Sunday  it  was  so  fine  that  1  ventured 
once  more  into  the  saddle  and  rode  over  to 
Falder  Church.  An  excellent  sermon  from 
Mr.  M'Tavish,  but  in  so  strong  an  accent  that 
if  1  had  not  spent  some  part  of  my  youth  in 
the  Highlands,  1  should  not  have  understood  L 
what  he  said.  For  the  first  time,  1  saw  F 
Major  Nobbs.  He  is  very  yellow,  and  has 
been  thirty  years  in  India  in  the  service  of 
a  Nizam  of  some  place  which  I  cannot  spell, 
and  very  rich,  they  say.  He  would  wed. 

They  say,  also,  he  came  into  the  kirk  under 
protest,  as  he  has  imbibed  some  very  strange 
notions  in  the  East,  and  some  people  say  he 
is  a  Mahomedan,  and  proposed  for  all  three, 
but  George  would  only  consent  to  his  marry¬ 
ing  Nancy.  So  they  are  off  next  week  for 
their  honeymoon  in  a  ship  that  sails  from 
Liverpool ;  and  Nancy  leaves  a  portrait  of 
him,  dre^8ed  in  a  very  wonderful  uniform.  It 
is  to  hang  over  the  dining-room  mantlepiece, 
and  looks  very  like  the  sign  of  the  Saracen’s 
Head.  The  bride  seems  quite  happy,  and  I  hope 
this  letter  will  find  you  the  same.”  It  did. 

The  last  mail  had  knocked  him  down  for  a 
whole  week.  But  now  he  was  in  such  ex¬ 
uberant  spirits  that  a  report  got  spread  in  the 
regiment  that  he  had  succeeded  to  a  baronet¬ 
cy  and  ten  thouiraiid  a-year.  He  attended 
every  ball  that  was  given  far  or  near — flirted 
in  a  very  violent  manner  with  any  girl  who 
would  listen,  talked  disparagingly  of  love  and 
constancy  on  all  occasions,  and  was  observed 
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one  night  suddenly  to  burst  into  a  6t  of  laugh¬ 
ter  and  something  very  like  sobs.  Then  he 
laid  aside  for  the  first  time  a  small  miniature 
of  a  blue-eyed,  red-lipped,  light-haired  fe¬ 
male,  which  he  had  always  sedulously  con¬ 
cealed,  but  which  he  now  swore  was  a 
likeness  of  an  aunt  who  died  young.  So  he 
was  thought  a  youth  of  strong  family  affec¬ 
tion  to  be  so  moved  by  a  portrait  of  his 
mother’s  sister ;  and,  besides,  I  have  always 
heard  bis  mother  was  an  only  child.  I  have  i 
very  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  ringlets 
and  bright  eyes  belonged  to  Nancy  Clegborn, 
now  Mrs.  Major  Nobbs. 

Chapter  II. 

There  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  the  son  of  a  pettifogging  lawyer 
in  Ajaccio,  who  made  a  remarkable  disturb¬ 
ance  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  He 
upset  several  thrones  and  set  them  up  again 
— altered  the  balance  of  power,  kept  tbe 
world  in  awe,  and  also  made  tbe  fortunes  of 
Brand,  Bustle,  and  Co.,  the  army  contractors 
in  Wapping.  That  little  Corsican  adventurer 
never  raised  an  army  without  putting  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  in  the  pockets 
of  this  respectable  firm.  If  be  won  a  battle  in 
Italy,  there  came  such  a  flood  of  wealth  into 
Wapping  that  it  seemed  as  if  be  must  be  a 
sleeping  partner  in  the  concern,  and  thrashed 
the  Austrians  merely  on  purpose  to  increase 
the  profits  of  trade.  Mr.  Brand  lived  in 
Grosvenor-square,  and  went  down  to  Wap- 
ping  every  day  in  a  splendid  carriage,  with 
two  footmen  on  the  bos  beside  the  coachman, 
and  two  more  hanging  on  behind.  The  aris¬ 
tocracy  felt  some  surprise  that  a  man  of  Mr. 
Brand's  family  should  condescend  to  trade, 
but  they  were  reconciled  to  it  by  the  immen¬ 
sity  of  tbe  income  he  realized,  and  the  great 
sc.ale  on  which  his  transactions  were  carried 
on.  If  he  had  dealt  in  single  hams  or  dis¬ 
posed  occasionally  of  a  stone  or  two  of  beef, 
he  would  have  been  viewed  in  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  light — but  a  man  who  filled  three  large 
ships  with  hams,  which  never  reached  their 
destination,  and  three  more  with  powdered 
beef,  which  always,  by  some  unaccountable 
means,  was  paid  for  before  it  started,  and 
never  was  heard  of  again,  either  by  the  esti¬ 
mable  government  officer  who  handed  over 
the  money,  or  the  army  for  whose  benefit  it 
was  supposed  to  be  shipped.  A  man  who 
did  business  by  the  shipload  and  received  bis 
payments  by  the  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
rose  out  of  tbe  category  of  tradesmen  al¬ 


together,  and  became  a  potentate —  a  power 
— a  visible  representative  of  the  inexhaustible 
wealth  of  England.  So  Mr.  Brand  was  look¬ 
ed  on  as  an  embodiment  of  all  the  taxes ;  and 
it  was  felt,  while  we  had  twenty  or  thirty 
army-contractors  rolling  in  such  countless 
wealth  from  the  mere  profits  of  supplying 
beef  and  hams,  that  Britons  never,  never, 
never  could  be  slaves.  I  have  said  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  were  at  first  a  little  scandalized  by 
pigs  and  oxen  being  salted  and  sold  by  a 
person  of  Mr.  Brand’s  family.  And  this  may 
perhaps  be  accepted  as  an  answer  to  the 
celebrated  question  of  “  What’s  in  a  name?” 
If  Mr.  Brand  had  been  Mr.  Snooks — nay,  if 
Mr.  Douglas  Brand  had  been  Mr.  Snooks 
Brand,  no  one  would  have  wondered  at  his 
trading  in  oxen  and  pigs.  But  having  had  the 
opportunity  some  years  before  of  lend  ing  a 
little  temporary  assistance  to  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Douglas  family,  he  received  various 
letters  of  thanks  from  that  grateful  noble¬ 
man,  asking  further  time  for  the  payment  of 
j  interest,  and  acknowledging  the  near  relation¬ 
ship  that  existed  between  them  ;  and  as  the 
younger  branches  of  that  wide  spread  clan 
applied  for  similar  assistance  and  made  their 
acknowledgment  in  the  same  way,  it  came  at 
last  to  be  universally  known  that  Mr.  Brand 
was  a  cousin,  more  or  less  removed,  to  many 
I  of  tbe  beads  of  that  illustrious  house  ;  and  1 
happen  to  know  he  acted  the  part  of  “  uncle’’ 
to  some  who  were  not  so  high  up  on  the 
family-tree,  but  who  still  were  in  possession 
of  some  of  the  ancestral  jewels,  and  hod  in¬ 
herited  portions  of  the  family  plate.  But, 
uncle  or  cousin,  he  was  equally  a  relative,  and, 
therefore,  when  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fif¬ 
teen,  to  mark  the  country’s  appreciation  of 
his  services  in  having  amassed  a  fortune  of 
half  a  million  of  money,  he  was  created  a 
baronet,  by  tbe  style  and  title  of  Sir  Douglas 
Brand,  there  was  a  pretty  general  feeling  that 
the  days  of'  chivalry  were  restored,  and  that 
Britannia  had  less  to  fear  than  ever  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  or  of  any  interruption  in 
her  hereditary  occupation  of  ruling  the 
waves. 

Among  the  strongest  believers  in  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  his  country  and  the  peifeclion  of  all 
her  institutions,  was  Sir  Douglas  Brand  him¬ 
self.  A  nation  which  gave  such  an  open 
;  career  to  all  her  sons — which  enabled  a  per- 
l  son,  as  he  said  at  public  dinners,  to  rise  from 
I  obscurity  and  insignificance  to  the  highest 
I  positions  in  church  and  state, — a  nation  that 
j  did  this  was  the  glory  of  her  own  children 
and  the  envy  of  surrounding  states.  It  was 
j  a  clearly  demonstrated  fact,  therefore,  to  him 
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and  others  of  his  class,  that  the  dignity  and  | 
power  of  England  consisted  in  the  number 
of  people  who,  by  dint  of  lucky  contracts  and 
judicious  purchases  in  the  funds,  rose  to 
wealth  and  eminence.  They  looked,  accord- 
ingly,  on  the  Helder  Expedition  of  seventeen 
hundred  and  ninety-nine,  where  the  commis¬ 
sariat  was  enriched  though  the  army  was 
forced  to  capitulate ;  and  the  still  more  bril¬ 
liant  expedition  to  Walcheren  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  nine,  when  the  army  was  ex¬ 
terminated,  but  the  variations  of  the  funds 
doubled  the  fortunes  of  hfieen  or  twenty  job¬ 
bers  in  Wapping  and  elsewhere, — as  the 
noblest  trophies  of  a  free  constitution,  and 
they  rolled  off  to  church  in  their  respective 
carriages  on  the  day  of  fast  and  humiliation 
(which  was  appointed  by  authority)  to  throw 
upon  Providence  the  blame  for  the  want  of 
quinine  in  the  marshes  of  Holland,  and  of 
military  skill  in  the  Elarl  of  Chatham.  Water¬ 
loo  was  a  sad  day  for  Lombard  Street  and 
nearly  shut  up  the  counting-houses  in  Wap¬ 
ping.  Sir  Douglas  withdrew  his  capital  from 
the  food-market,  and  nursed  it  in  mortgages 
and  loans.  He  came  to  an  arrangement  with 
Brand,  Bustle  dtCo.,  by  which  be  bereft  them 
of  the  glory  of  bis  name,  and  retired  from 
any  responsibility.  He  left,  however,  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  capital  in  their  hands, 
and  stipulated  for  a  weekly  inspection  of  their 
books,  and  a  voice  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business.  Money  in  this  manner  accumulat¬ 
ing — rank  secur^ — friends  gathered  round 
him — and  a  long  career  apparently  open  be¬ 
fore  him  if  he  chose  to  enter  Parliament,  by 
the  purchase  of  half  a-doeen  boroughs, — it  is 
curious  to  say  that  by  one  of  those  odd  ec¬ 
centricities  of  the  human  mind  for  which  no¬ 
body  can  account,  the  honorable  baronet 
sickened  of  the  grandeurs  of  Grosvenor 
Square,  neglected  sometimes  for  a  whole 
week  the  alternations  of  the  funds,  and  the 
sales  of  exchange,  and  kept  his  mind  perpet¬ 
ually  fixed  on  a  vision  of  the  Lanarkshire 
hills,  and  a  young  horseman  who  had  been 
useful  to  him  on  a  certain  interesting  occa¬ 
sion.  He  recalled  the  features  and  the  form ; 
the  name,  if  he  had  ever  known  it,  he  bad 
entirely  forgotten.  Thirty-five  years  had 
passed,  and  such  thirty-five  years  of  war  and 
struggle,  and  hopes  and  fears,  and  rises  and 
falls,  and  eventual  success,  as  were  sufficient, 
one  would  think,  to  have  buried  the  trans¬ 
action  altogether.  But  no — clear  as  if  before 
his  bodily  eyes,  arose  the  outline  of  Falder 
Hill, — the  long  high  road,  bordered  with  a 
strip  of  grass, — the  coal-black  horse, — the 
kind-faced  cavalier, — the  four  golden  guineas! 


[Aago 

and  one  day  there  appeared  in  the  Times 
newspaper,  an  advertisement,  stating  that 
**  If  the  gentleman  who,  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty,  bestowed  his  generous  aid  on  an 
unfortunate  peddler  boy,  was  still  alive,  and 
would  apply  at  Messrs.  Dot  and  Garry’s, 
Broad  Street,  London,  he  would  hear  of 
something  to  his  advantage.” 

Ah  !  Charlie  Harbum,  why  don’t  you  read 
the  Times  newspaper?  but  what  use  would 
there  be  in  reading  it  from  end  to  end  ?  Has 
your  life  been  less  adventurous  than  Sir 
Douglas  Brand’s  ?  Has  your  memory  retain¬ 
ed  its  freshness  more  than  his?  Alas!  not 
the  faintest  line  remains  of  peddler  boy  or 
generous  aid  ;  you  might  hear  the  story  told 
and  never  recognize  yourself  as  the  performer 
of  that  good  deed.  Many  a  good  deed  have 
you  performed  since  then  ;  much  generous 
trust  you  have  shown ;  many  a  friend  you 
have  helped,  and  met  with  little  gratitude  in 
return ;  and  now  your  heart  has  got  rather 
hard, — you  don’t  believe  in  the  fresh  im¬ 
pulses  of  youth  and  the  tender  sympathy  of 
the  yet  unwasted  feelings.  You  would  say, 
if  yon  heard  of  a  young  man  dividing  his 
mi^erately-filled  purse  with  a  weeping  ped¬ 
dler  boy,  “  What  a  fool  the  fellow  was !  I’ll 
bet  you  he  came  to  poverty  in  his  old  age, 
and  he  deserved  it,  the  thoughtless  cox¬ 
comb  !”  Is  that  the  way  you  teach  your 
own  son — another  Charles  Harburn,  now 
eighteen  years  of  age,  a  cadet  at  Woolwich, 
and  handsomer,  if  possible,  than  his  father, 
nearly  as  kind  to  all,  and  as  radiant  and  full 
of  hope  as  you  yourself  were  on  that  August 
day  in  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty,  when 
you  rode  black  Angus,  and  were  so  filled 
with  admiration  for  Nancy  Cleghorn! 

Major  Harburn  lived  the  life  of  a  hermit 
in  his  poor  old  dwelling  of  Olen  Bara.  His 
wife,  the  daughter  of  bis  colonel,  had  died 
some  sixteen  years  before,  and  as  be  sat  over 
the  fire  on  winter  nights,  a  confusion  some¬ 
times  came  into  his  head  between  the  maiden 
he  had  loved  so  ardently  at  home,  and  the 
gentle  Canadian  girl  whom  he  had  married, 
and  who  had  left  him  so  soon.  Their  features 
got  mixed  on  the  wondrous  canvas,  whereon 
our  fancy  paints  the  incidents  of  the  past : 
for  Fancy  has  more  to  do  with  the  scenes  of 
our  joyous  youth,  than  mere  prosaic  recollec¬ 
tion.  Imagination  and  memory  are  twins, 
and  amazingly  like  each  other.  Sometimes 
he  took  a  meditative  ride  over  the  scenes  of 
bis  early  happiness,  and  wandered  with  loos¬ 
ened  rein  and  thoughts  flying  far  back  into 
the  past,  among  the  fields  of  Falder  Mains. 
George  Cleghorn  had  long  passed  away,  and 
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the  property  now  belonged  to  a  captain  in 
the  Indian  army  of  the  name  of  Nobba — only 
soon  of  the  late  Sir  Hildebrand  Nobbs,  who 
bad  died  full  of  honors  and  the  liver  com¬ 
plaint,  leaving  the  estate  which  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  in  right  of  his  wife  to  his  sole  repre¬ 
sentative  ;  and  his  picture — a  full  length  in 
the  uniform  of  the  Nizam’s  body-guard — 
painted  by  Lady  Nobbs,  to  be  hung  in  the 
town  hall  of  his  native  town,  where  it  is  still 
to  be  seen  hy  the  curious,  and  where  the 
frame  is  very  much  admired.  It  chanced 
one  day  in  August  of  the  memorable  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  Bfteen,  to 
which  I  have  now  brought  this  narrative, 
that  Major  Harbum,  under  the  impulse  of 
one  of  those  6ts  of  sentiment,  which  in  the 
intervals  of  more  serious  6ts  of  gout  and 
rheumatism,  sometimes  seize  even  an  old 
gentleman  of  fifty-six,  had  ridden  over  hills 
and  valleys,  and  was  sauntering  up  the 
avenue  of  Falder  Mains,  when  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  an  unusual  bustle  at  the 
door  of  that  usually  quiet  and  deserted  man¬ 
sion.  These  was  a  poet-chaise  in  the  stable- 
yard,  there  was  a  gig  on  the  lawn ;  and  pa¬ 
cing  in  front,  were  two  men  measuring  the 
ground,  and  one  man  still  perched  in  the 
gig,  was  taking  down  the  number  of  feet,  as 
ascertained  by  the  measurer’s  tape ;  all  the 
windows  were  open,  the  hall-door  was  wide 
ajar.  There  were  men  in  the  different  rooms 
making  a  great  noise  with  hammers,  and 
trundling  altout  of  old  chairs  and  sofas.  The 
major  dismounted,  and  for  the  first  time  for 
five  and  thirty  years,  entered  the  well-known 
house.  Alas!  that  stone  and  mortar,  timber 
and  glass,  even  paint  and  paper  should  re¬ 
main  so  unchanged  when  time  had  such  an 
effect  upon  our  noble  selves.  There  was  the 
old  piano,  there  were  the  oaken  chairs,  here 
were  the  glazed  prints,  all  recognizable ;  and 
standing  among  them  all,  bent  in  the  back, 
dim  in  the  eyes,  short  in  the  breath,  and  bald 
in  the  head — more  out  of  tune  than  the 
piano,  more  old-fashioned  than  the  furniture 
— was  Charles  Harburn,  whom  nobody  could 
identify  with  the  young  lover  of  other  days 
— no,  not  bis  mother,  if  she  were  still  alive — 
no,  nor  Nancy,  who  once  had  all  his  features 
by  heart — scarcely  indeed  himself  if  he  had 
suddenly  seen  in  the  glass,  some  morning 
when  be  was  shaving,  the  presentment  of  the 
merry -eyed  young  man,  who  bad  been  so 
happy  and  so  admired  in  these  old  rooms 
before  he  joined  the  army. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  visit,  and  he  turned 
to  go.  In  the  passage  were  three  or  four 
people  carrying  parcels,  work-boxes,  foot- 
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stools,  and  other  things ;  and  he  drew  back 
to  let  them  pass.  The  post-chaise  was  drawn 
up  to  the  door.  He  heard  a  voice  say: 

You’ll  pack  up  all  the  framed  pictures,  and 
send  them  to  my  address  at  Cheltenham. 
The  prints  are  to  be  taken  at  a  valuation." 
And  the  major  saw  the  speaker  mount  into 
the  chaise  with  some  difficulty.  Her  back 
was  very  broad  ;  she  wore  a  bonnet,  big 
enough  and  high  enough  to  have  done  duty 
as  an  umbrella ;  she  wore  a  brown  velvet 
pelisse,  though  the  thermometer  was  at  eigh¬ 
ty  in  the  shade ;  and  when  her  maid  bad  fol¬ 
lowed  into  the  carriage,  and  sat  down  on  the 
top  of  various  packages,  with  which  the  seat 
was  encumbered,  the  chaise  drove  off,  and 
Harbum  went  out  to  mount  his  horse.  A 
man  who  had  left  off  the  measurements,  held 
the  bridle  while  he  mounted. 

“  Great  doings  here,  apparently,"  said  the 
major,  giving  the  man  a  shilling. 

“  ’Deed,  aye,  sir.  A’  th’  auld  folk  is  get¬ 
ting  rooted  out,  and  the  Londoners  will  come 
down  in  a  body,  and  tak’  Lanarkshire  a’  to 
themselves." 

“  The  place  is  sold  then  ?" 

Have  you  no  beard  that  said  the  la¬ 
borer,  involuntarily  despising  the  old  man 
for  his  ignorance,  in  spite  of  the  shilling 
which  he  still  kept  in  bis  band.  “  Sir  Dou¬ 
glas  Brand  has  bought  it,  and  Middenstrae 
Haughs,  and  as  far  on  as  the  Duke’s ;  and 
they  say  he’s  in  treaty  for  half  the  county  to 
the  north,  so  he’ll  bae  mair  land  than  a’  the 
nobility ;  and  so  he’s  measuring  here  for  a 
house  that’s  to  be  tbe  size  o’  Drumlayrig, 
and  the  family  is  going  to  have  a  sale,  and 
very  nice  lots  there’ll  be,  though  I  dinna 
think  that  the  pictures  will  be  much  missed, 
notwithstandin’  the  auld  woman  seems  to 
think  they’re  worth  a’  the  rest  of  the  goods." 

Tbe  auld  woman  ?’’  inquired  Major  Har¬ 
burn. 

"  Aye,  Leddy  Nobbs,  that  was  her  that 
stickit  sae  long  in  the  coach  door ;  she  was 
ane  o’  auld  George  Cleghorn’s  daughters,  and 
was  married  on  upon  a  black  man  that  lived 
far  awa’  in  India.  Some  folk  think  he  was 
a  cannibal,  but  I  canna  think  that,  tho’  he’s 
an  awful  sicht  to  look  on.  That’s  him  wi’ 
the  row  of  yellow  teeth,  and  the  brown  skin, 
hanging  above  tbe  mantel-piece.  She  canna 
hae  been  a  great  judge  o’  beauty,  or  men 
maun  hae  been  unco  scant.’’ 

Major  Harburn  made  no  reply,  but  slowly 
rode  down  the  avenue.  It  is  astonishing  bow 
little  impression  this  curious  incident  made 
on  him.  He  had  heard  his  Nancy’s  voice 
again,  he  had  seen  her  figure,  and,  instantly. 
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all  the  past  disappeared.  He  did  not  believe 
in  the  reality  of  his  insane  admiration  for  a 
broad-backed  woman  of  sixteen  stone,  who 
had  to  be  pushed  by  main  force  through  the 
door  of  a  post-chaise ;  and  one  resolution  he 
immediately  made  and  carried  into  effect  the 
moment  he  got  home,  which  was  to  take, 
burn,  or  otherwise  destroy  the  miniature  of 
his  aunt — the  fair-haired,  small-waisted, 
blue-eyed  female — which  had  hung  by  a  silk 
ribbon  so  long  about  his  neck,  and  which  was 
still  preserved  in  a  very  secret  drawer  of  his 
escritoire,  and  occasionally  looked  at  when  he 
wanted  to  recall  the  air,  the  features,  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  Nancy  Cleghorn. 

Impatient  to  visit  his  purchases  in  Lanark¬ 
shire  ;  impatient  to  see  once  more  the  Falder- 
Hill — in  sight  of  which  his  broken  fortunes 
had  been  restored — Sir  Douglas  Brand 
posted  down  from  London,  and  after  sleeping 
on  the  previous  night  at  Moffat,  proceeded 
along  the  road  towards  his  newly-acquired 
property  on  this  very  day,  the  anniversary  of 
that  in  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty,  to 
which  he  always  looked  back  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  fortune.  He  got  out  of  the  car¬ 
riage,  which  he  ordered  to  go  slowly  on,  and 
walked  along  the  footpath  for  several  miles. 
Looking  on  the  right  hand,  looking  on  the 
left,  he  thought  at  last  he  identified  the  very 
spot  where  the  men  had  robbed  him,  where 
his  whole  possessions  lay  in  fragments  at  his 
feet,  and  where  the  young  horseman  had  re¬ 
stored  him  to  wealth  and  hope.  To  verify  it 
still  more,  he  paused  at  what  he  considered 
the  identical  scene ;  there  was  a  hedge-row 
there  as  before ;  he  slept  quietly  off  the  road, 
and  sat  down  on  the  grassy  bank.  He  sank 
into  himself,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands, 
giving  himself  up  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
years  that  had  passed  since  then.  He  heard 
nothing,  saw  nothing,  but  sat  unmovable 
with  his  hands  over  his  face. 

I  hope  you  are  not  unwell,  sir,”  said  a  kind 
voice  at  the  side  of  the  road. 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Sir  Douglas  Brand,  rising 
up,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  emotion.  “  I  was 
only  resting  after  having  walked  a  few  miles 
to  see  the  beautiful  scenery.  My  carriage  is 
gone  on.” 

“  It  is  waiting  at  the  turn  of  the  road,” 
said  Major  Harbum,  a  little  repelled  by  the 
coldness  of  the  stranger’s  tone,  and  his  osten¬ 
tatious  allusion  to  his  carriage.  He  lifted 
his  hat  and  rode  on.  On  this  very  day  ap¬ 
peared  a  second  advertisement  in  the  Times. 
“The  gentleman  who  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty,  gave  his  generous  aid  to  a  peddler 
hoy,  on  the  nigh  road  in  Lanarkshire,  is  prob- 
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ably  dead  ;  but  if  his  son,  if  any,  will  address 
Messrs.  Dot  and  Carry,  Broad  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  verify  the  incident,  he  will  hear  of 
something  very  much  to  his  advantage.” 

“  I  will  pay  over  twenty  thousand  pounds 
to  him  at  once,  ”  said  Sir  Douglas,  as  he  step¬ 
ped  into  bis  carriage,  “  and  if  he  takes  a  fancy 
to  Mary — ah  well !  there’s  no  saying  what 
might  be  done.” 

Now  I  have  forgot  to  tell  you  that  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  the  rich  contractor 
married — for  love.  Yes,  the  bright  flashing 
eyes  of  Signora  Estrella  Nunez,  the  daughter 
of  a  Spanish  refugee  from  Cadiz,  conquered 
the  susceptible  heart  of  Douglas  Brand.  Her 
father  bad  had  every  farthing  of  his  fortune 
confiscated,  and  certain  bills  on  the  Spanish 
treasury  were  ignominiously  repudiated,  and 
his  estates,  which  were  of  considerable  extent, 
seized  as  the  goods  of  a  traitor,  so  that  Don 
Jacinto  Nunez  was  very  glad  to  convey  all 
these  valueless  documents  and  nominal  secu¬ 
rities  as  a  portion  to  his  only  child,  receiving 
from  his  generous  son-in-law,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  a  year.  It 
is  so  good,  and  sometimes  so  politic,  to  be 
generous.  When  a  few  years  had  passed,  and 
Don  Jacinto  bad  died,  and  Trafalgar  had  been 
fought,  and  Holy  Juntas  were  established  in 
the  Peninsula,  the  bills  upon  the  Spanish 
treasury  were  acknowledged  by  the  liberating 
government,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  English 
subsidies  advanced  by  Brand,  Bustle,  and 
others.  The  lands  were  restored,  and  sold 
for  ready  money,  and  Mrs.  Brand’s  allow¬ 
ance  increased  to  a  thousand  a  year,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  her  turning  out  an  heiress.  Her 
enjoyment  of  this  sum  was,  however,  very 
short,  and  the  widower  turned  all  his  affec¬ 
tion  upon  his  only  child — christened,  out  of 
compliment  to  Don  Jacinto,  Marie  de  G)m- 
postella,  but  known  by  the  father’s  heart, 
only  as  his  little  Mary.  Deep  foundations 
were  dug,  high  strong  walls  were  raised, 
fences  were  thrown  down,  whole  farms  were 
turned  into  a  park,  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
valuable  land ;  and  millions,  I  was  going  to 
say,  of  mountain  and  heath,  formed  the  do¬ 
main  round  Falder  Castle.  Other  lands  were 
added.  Small  proprietors  bought  out — or 
their  tenures  made  uncomfortable  by  quarrels 
about  boundaries,  and  lawsuits  about  mano¬ 
rial  rights.  And  among  the  rest,  persecution 
raged  fierce  and  hot  against  poor  old  Major 
Harbum,  who  declined  to  part  with  his  little 
estate  of  Olen  Bara,  though  he  was  invited 
to  fix  his  own  price.  He  liked  the  place,  his 
son  liked  it.  it  bad  been  in  their  family  four 
hundred  years — so  they  said  and  believed — 
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and  no  amount  of  money  that  an  honest  man 
could  afek,  would  repay  them  for  the  loss  of 
the  hereditary  soil.  Sir  Douglas  Brand  had 
distanced  all  competitors  in  making  money 
by  an  inadequate  supply  of  beef  and  ham  to 
the  British  army.  His  efforts  had  put  at 
least  twenty  thousand  gallant  men  to  death, 
who  might  have  lived  long  and  happily,  if  the 
stores  bad  been  of  prime  quality,  or  properly 
distributed  where  required ;  and  he  was  not 
to  be  defeated  now  by  a  proud  old  major, 
whose  worldly  substance  would  not  have  par- 
chased  the  bristles  of  the  pigs  on  whose  car¬ 
cases  Sir  Douglas  had  grown  so  fat,  and  the 
Walcheren  expedition  so  lean.  So  he  bullied 
and  threatened,  and  fortunately  discovered 
that  not  many  years  before  this,  the  proprietor 
of  Glen  Bara  had  mortgaged  bis  estate  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  lend  some  money  to  a  friend,  for 
the  purchase  of  bis  step,  which  money  had 
never  been  repaid,  for  bis  friend  bad  perished 
in  battle,  and  the  noble  and  paternal  British 
government  had  kept  the  money  he  had  paid 
for  his  promotion.  The  army  contractor  was 
in  his  element  again.  He  found  out  the  bolder 
of  the  mortgage,  he  bad  it  transferred  into 
his  own  name  with  all  the  arrears.  He  wrote 
a  notice  that  he  should  require  the  money  at 
once  or  that  he  would  be  forced  to  foreclose. 
And  the  major,  who  by  this  time  was  more 
bent  than  ever,  more  rheumatic,  more  gouty, 
more  short  in  the  breath,  more  bald  in  the 
head,  and  quite  as  ignorant  of  business,  was 
thrown  into  great  distress.  He  grew  ill,  a 
fever  made  him  for  a  few  days  delirious,  and 
then  left  him  so  weak,  that  the  farrier,  who 
came  over  to  see  a  lame  cart-horse,  thought 
he  couldn’t  live  long,  and  advised  the  house¬ 
keeper  to  sent  for  Master  Charles. 

Three  years  bad  passed  since  Sir  Douglas’s 
first  appearance.  It  was  now  the  warm  and 
genial  month  of  August  once  more;  and 
while  poor  Major  Harburn  was  dying  at 
Glen  Bara,  the  baronet  was  in  the  noble 
library  of  Falder  Castle,  with  a  map  of  his 
territory  before  him,  in  the  centre  of  which, 
colored  bright  red,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Brand  property,  was  enclosed  the  angular, 
independent-looking,  and  diminutive  Glen 
Bara.  This  was  the  Mordecai  at  the  gate 
that  made  all  Sir  Haman’s  happiness  of  no 
effect.  He  struck  his  hand  on  the  red-colored 
enclosure.  “  I  will  have  you  in  green,  like 
the  rest,  before  a  week  is  out.  1  will  turn 
this  proud  major  out  of  house  and  home.  If 
he  refuses  the  price  I  offer,  I  will  seize  it  by 
legal  process ;  ’’  and  he  looked  in  a  very  self- 
satisfied  manner  towards  a  tin  case  on  one  of 
the  shelves,  in  which  'sposed  tie  viortgage 


he  had  lately  bought.  As  if  the  business 
were  already  concluded,  by  means  of  this 
energetic  declaration  of  his  intention,  he 
determined  to  go  out  for  a  walk  among  his 
newly. planted  gardens  and  newly-levelled 
fields.  On  passing  the  housekeeper’s  room, 
he  beard  voices.  Sir  Douglas  was  never 
above  picking  up  information.  He  paused 
and  listened. 

“  He  is  the  handsomest  man  1  ever  saw,” 
said  the  housekeeper;  “don’t  you  think  so, 
Miss  Mary  ?” 

“The  horse,  Mrs.  Elgett,  the  horse,  is 
handsomer  than  the  man.  I  never  saw  such 
a  noble  horse.  Where  did  you  get  it?” 

“  I  found  it  with  a  great  deal  of  rubbish 
left  by  the  late  family  in  a  room  above  the 
stable.  I  was  struck  with  the  beautiful  man, 
and  have  pasted  it  on  the  wall.  I  wish  just 
such  another  youth  would  present  himself 
here.  Miss  Mary.  What  would  you  do  then  ?” 

“  You  are  a  foolish  old  woman,”  said  Sir 
Douglas,  entering  the  room,  “  and  you,  Mary, 
I’m  ashamed  of  you  listening  to  such  non¬ 
sense.” 

“  See,  papa,”  said  Mary,  “  it  is  only  a  daub 
of  a  young  man  and — ” 

But  here  the  beautiful  lips  of  Mary  Brand 
grew  rigid  with  surprise,  the  blood  left  her 
check,  and  she  said, 

“  Father  1  what’s  the  matter  ?  are  you  ill  ?” 

“  Who  did  this  ?”  said  Sir  Douglas,  gazing 
on  the  portrait.  “The  same  look  and  form! 
Have  I  been  ungrateful?  Have  I  forgotten 
you  ?  No  I  not  for  an  hour.  Come,  take  all! 
you  shall  share  it  with  me !” 

“  Father,  father !  oh !  what  does  this 
mean?” 

“It  means  that  he  is  there !  That — that’s 
the  man  I  have  longed  to  see  for  forty  years ! 
Who  is  he?  What  is  his  name ?  Ten  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  to  the  person  who  brings  me  to 
his  presence!” 

“  Alas !  sir,  see  the  date,”  said  Mary, 
“  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty ;  and  the 
name’s  in  white  paint — Dumbarton,  Ailsa 
Craig.” 

“I  remember,”  cried  Sir  Douglas,  “he 
made  me  pray  that  they  might  be  united.  1 
had  foigotten  the  names ;  but  now  it  is  all 
clear.  Do  you  know  whose  likeness  it  is  ? 
Does  any  one  on  the  estate  ?  Find  out  and 
I  will  reward  them  beyond  their  dreams.” 

And  for  an  hour  he  gazed  on  the  poor  old 
presentment  of  Charles  Harburn,  mounted 
on  black  Angus,  painted  in  the  joyous  time 
by  Nancy  Cleghom,  and  shamefully  left 
neglected  in  a  lumber-room  of  Falder  Mains 
by  the  much-changed  Lady  Nobbs.  After 
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he  had  set  all  engmes  at  work  to  find  oat  the 
original,  he  ordered  the  carriage,  and,  by  way 
of  diverting  bis  thoughts,  determined  to  take 
his  daughter  with  him,  and  show  her  the 
small  property  he  was  so  soon  to  get  possess¬ 
ion  off ;  though  we  must  remark,  that  he 
never  informed  the  young  lady  of  the  means 
by  which  be  hoped  to  obtain  Olen  Bara. 

Meanwhile,  faint  and  slow  came  the  breath 
of  Major  Harburn.  He  lay  on  a  sofa  in  the 
parlor  and  looked  out  upon  the  opposite  hill 
apparently  counting  the  shadows  of  the 
clouds  that  flitted  over  its  face.  An  unpro¬ 
fitable  occupation  if  he  had  been  engaged  in 
it ;  but  his  thoughts  were  elsewhere — with 
his  young  wife  in  Canada.  Beside  his  bed, 
there  she  lay,  cold — in  the  little  churchyard. 
Then  they  went  farther  back,  and  he  was 
running  out  and  in  at  Falder  Mains.  Nancy 
met  him  at  the  door,  and  made  up  by  kind 
looks  and  warm  band-shakes,  for  the  cold  re¬ 
ception  of  old  George.  He  walked  with  her 
in  the  woods,  and  they  exchanged  their  vows ; 
and  then  a  great  broad>backed  old  lady 
stuck  in  the  doorway  of  a  post-chaise ;  and 
a  lawyer's  letter  presented  itself,  with  threats 
of  immediate  expulsion  from  his  home. 

*'  I  must  die  here,”  he  cried  of  a  sudden. 
“  I  will  die  nowhere  else.  Will  Charlie  never 
come  ?” 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  wish,  wheels  stopt 
at  the  door.  His  son,  now  aged  twenty-one, 
dressed  in  his  blue  frock  and  stiff  red  collar 
and  cuffs  of  his  regiment,  entered  the  room, 
and  knelt  at  the  side  of  the  sofa. 

You  come,  Charlie,”  said  the  major  “  too 
late  to  lengthen  out  my  life,  but  not  too  late 
to  let  me  die  in  peace.  Ride — ride  to  Falder 
Mains — they  call  it  Castle,  now — but  ride,  I 
tell  you.  Tell  tbe  proud  man  there  that  I  am 
d  ying  fast,  but  that  I  wish  to  die  where  I  have 
lived — where  my  mother — where  we  have  all 
died.  Ask  him  not  to  refuse  me  this.  It  won’t 
delay  him  long.  Go,  go ;  the  black  horse  is  kept 
saddled  on  purpose.  You  will  be  back 
again  in  two  hours.” 

Sir  Douglas  Brandsate  silent  by  the  side 
of  his  daughter  Mary.  Ah !  what  a  pretty 
girl  she  was  1  What  Spanish  eyes  spreading 
Andalusian  sunshine  over  English  cheeks ! 
For  she  was  surprisingly  fair  in  the  com¬ 
plexion,  and  yet  dark  as  midnight  in  eyes 
and  hair.  And  good,  too;  and  clever.  And, 
at  the  present  moment,  veiy  much  surprised 
at  her  father’s  behavior.  That  hard  man’s 
heart  had  been  touched  by  the  right  of  the 
pictnre.  He  now  was  ab^rbed  in  happy 
recollections.  He  told  his  daughter  as  much 
of  bis  previous  history  as  his  pride  would  let 
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him  reveal.  He  said,  that  at  a  certain  part 
of  the  road  a  piece  of  good  fortune  had  be¬ 
fallen  him,  from  which  he  dated  all  his  pros¬ 
perity.  He  did  not  say  what  it  was,  but  he 
pulled  up  the  carriage,  and  helped  her  to 
dismount,  and  took  her  arm  lovingly  in  his, 
and  walked  along  the  foot-way ;  and  when 
they  came  to  the  grass  bank  be  had  sat  upon 
— tramp !  tramp  !  tramp  !  There  comes  the 
sound  of  a  horse’s  hoofs  at  speed  !  The 
horseman,  as  be  approached,  pulled  up,  out 
of  respect  to  the  lady ;  and  Sir  Douglas, 
turning  round,  gazed  on  the  exact  counter¬ 
part  of  the  scene  that  had  filled  his  heart  for 
so  many  a  year.  There  was  the  same  noble¬ 
looking  youth — the  same  kind  expression — 
the  same  graceful  figure.  The  black  horse 
was  moving  slowly  on. 

“  In  the  name  of  Heaven !”  cried  Sir  Dou¬ 
glas,  “tell  me  who  you  are!  You  have 
haunted  me  from  that  hour  to  this! — aye, 
since  the  time  when  you  gave  me  the  four 
golden  guineas  until  now  that  I  am  Sir  Dou¬ 
glas  Brand,  with  half  the  lands  of  the  county 
in  my  hands !” 

“You,  then,  are  Sir  Douglas  Brand,”  said 
Charles,  dismounting.  “  I  was  on  my  way  to 
wait  on  you,  with  a  most  humble  petition.” 

“  No,  no  r’  said  the  old  man,  still  wander¬ 
ing  in  his  thoughts,  “  not  a  petition  to  me ; 
I  cannot  hear  it.” 

“  Perhaps  the  young  lady,”  said  Charles, 
“will  exert  her  influence  on  behalf  of  my 
poor  father.  He  is  dying,  sir, — dying  in 
poverty,  and  without  a  friend — except  my¬ 
self  ;  and  I  am  as  powerless  as  he.  All  he 
asks  is,  leave  to  die  at  home.  Oh !  don’t 
turn  him  out  for  the  few  days  he  may  have 
to  live !” 

“Your father?  Your  father?  Aye!  It 
was  nearly  forty  years  ago.  His  name  ?* 

“The  same  as  my  own,” said  the  young 
soldier,  “  Charles  Harburn,  of  Glen  Bara.” 

“We  are  on  our  way  to  Glen  Bara,”  re¬ 
plied  Sir  Douglas.  “  We  will  go  with  you. 
This  must  be  done  by  no  bands  but  mine.” 

“  Father,”  said  Charles,  gently  opening  the 
parlor-door,  “  don’t  let  the  news  agitate 
you.  Sir  Douglas  Brand  and  his  daughter 
are  come  here  to  see  you.” 

“  He  is  a  tyrant — an  oppressor.  I  won’t 
see  him,”  said  the  major,  raising  his  bead 
from  tbe  sofa  where  he  lay. 

“  But  he  repents — he  is  changed  and  soft¬ 
ened,  now,”  said  the  baronet  himself,  going 
up  to  the  invalid.  “  We  have  met  before. 
It  is  not  my  fault  we  have  not  discovered  we 
were  friends.” 

“May  I  die  in  my  own  house?”  inquired 
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the  major,  scarcely  comprehending  his  visit¬ 
or’s  language. 

“  If  wealth  can  keep  you  alive — if  kind¬ 
ness  can  prolong  your  days — ^you  shall  not 
die,  ray  truest  friend  and  earliest  benefactor. 
I  have  discovered  you  at  last !  Don’t  yon 
remember  our  prayer  U^etber,  in  the  road, 
near  Falder  Hill,  that  heaven  would  join 
Dumbarton  and  Ailsa  Craig  ?” 

A  light  shone  in  the  major’s  eye — smile 
came  to  his  lips.  I  remember,”  he  said  ; 
“  it  all  comes  back  to  me  at  once.  I  was 
riding  black  Angus.  There  was  a  little  boy 
in  misery.  I  relieved  him.  And  Nancy — 
you  wouldn’t  believe  it,  sir, — she  went  off  and 
married  an  old  piece  of  mahogany,  of  the 
name  of  Nobbs ;  and  three  years  ago  I  saw 


her  in  Falder  Mains.  She  was  Ailsa  Craig. 
We  never  came  together.  So  the  prayer, 
you  see,  was  useless.” 

“  Perhaps  not,”  said  Sir  Douglas,  looking 
towards  Charles  and  Mary  ;  “  it  seems  to  me 
quite  possible,  Major  Harbum,  that  the  union 
may  still  take  place.  But  in  the  meantime 
we  must  devote  ourselves  to  the  restoration 
of  your  health.  You  shall  find  Glen  Bara  as 
clear  from  debt  as  on  the  day  when  you  took 
possession.  The  sum  you  advanced  me  was 
a  loan  which  has  prospered  greatly.  As  the 
first  instalment,  I  will  pay  over  to  your  son 
to-morrow,  twenty  thousand  pounds — and  I 
am  ready  to  mortgage  Mary  as  security  for 
the  rest.” 


From  Sharpe’s  Ma^aiine. 
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Under  the  above  title,  Mr.  Timbs,  whom 
many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  as  a  valued 
contributor  to  our  pages  some  few  years  ago, 
has  published  a  thick  little  volume,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  which  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  during  the  last  twenty-seven  years  ;  in 
fact,  he  tells  us  in  the  preface,  that  “  since 
the  commencement  of  this  design  in  1828, 
precisely  midway  in  my  lifetime,  I  have 
scarcely,  for  a  day  or  hour,  lost  sight  of  the 
subject,  but  through  a  long  course  of  literary 
action,  have  endeavored  to  profit  by  every 
fair  opportunity  to  increase  my  stock  of  ma¬ 
terials.”  The  result  of  this  industry,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  is  most  successful,  and  we 
heartily  congratulate  our  old  friend  on  his 
achievement. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  book  is 
faultless,  no  book  on  such  a  subject  ever  was, 
especially  in  its  first  edition,  but  they  can 
easily  be  corrected  in  a  second  edition.  We 
do  not  either  quite  understand  Mr.  Timbs’ 
arrangement  of  bis  subjects,  and  have  met 
sometimes  with  a  little  difficulty  in  finding 
what  we  wanted  ;  for  instance,  under  the  head 
of  museums,  we  find  Mr.  Saul’s  collection 


*  OuriotiiU*  of  London,  by  John  Timbs,  F.RA. 
London,  Bogus,  Flsst  Strsst. 


among  the  S’s,  while  Mr.  Roach  Smith’s 
matchless  collection  of  antiquities  is  under  the 
heading  “  Antiquities,  City.”  By-the-bye, 
we  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  British  Museum 
has  just  refused  to  purchase  this  splendid  col¬ 
lection,  and  it  is  now  offered  to  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  City  of  London.  If  they  refuse 
it,  probably  it  will  be  dispersed  at  auction, 
and  the  owner  will  realize  far  more  than  the 
£3,000  he  asks.  We  hope  that  in  this  in¬ 
stance  the  good  citizens  will  prove  untrue  to 
their  turtle-loving  reputation,  and  show  that 
they  have  taste  enough  to  preserve  such  a 
treasure  to  the  city.  But  to  return  to  Mr. 
Timbs,  the  fault  which  strikes  us  most  un¬ 
pleasantly  is  merely  typographical,  but  it 
gives  the  book  a  very  curious  appearance ;  in 
the  early  portion  of  the  work,  Mr.  Timbs 
spells  8l  Paul’s  St.  Ann’s  dec.,  dec.,  with  the 
old  fashioned  t,  but  in  the  latter  pages,  and 
in  the  index,  they  are  spelt  S.  Paiu’s,  dtc., 
&c. ,  showing  that  in  going  through  the  press 
Mr.  Timbs  has  changed  his  mind  and  his 
spelling.  We  do  not  object  to  the  change ; 
in  fact,  we  have  no  preference  for  the  old  or 
the  new  fashion,  but  we  should  like  to  bare 
seen  uniformity.  Having  found  all  the  fault 
we  can  with  Mr.  Timbs’  volume,  let  us  now 
point  out  its  merits,  and  we  think  we  cannot  do 
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this  better  than  by  making  a  few  extracts,  to 
show  how  Mr.Timbs  has  succeeded  in  treat¬ 
ing  his  various  subjects.  The  great  difficulty 
is  what  to  choose,  for  there  is  so  mucb  good 
material,  that  we  hardly  know  where  to  be¬ 
gin.  Suppose  we  take  a  London  fog,  which 
IS,  after  all,  one  of  our  greatest  curiosities, 
and  is  certainly  peculiarly  a  London  “  insti¬ 
tution.”  Mr.  Timbs  tells  us,  at  page  309, 
that — 

This  phenomenon  is  caused  by  the  half  million 
of  blazing  coal-fires  in  tbe  metropolis,  contributing 
a  vast  quantity  of  fuliginous  matter,  which,  min¬ 
gling  with  the  vapor,  partly  arising  from  imper¬ 
fect  drainage,  produces  that  foggy  darkness, 
which  Londoners  not  inaptly  term  “awful.” 
Sometimes  it  is  of  a  bottle-green  color;  but  if  the 
barometer  rise,  it  will  either  totally  disappear,  or 
change  into  a  white  mist;  at  other  times  it  is  of 
a  pea-soup  yellow ;  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
street  gas-lights  appear  like  the  pin-head  lamps 
of  old.  The  latter  is  the  genuine  ^  London  Fog.” 
First  at  the  dawn  of  lingering  day. 

It  rises  of  an  ashy  gray  ; 

Then,  deepening  with  a  sordid  stain 
Of  yellow,  like  a  lion’s  mane. 

Vapor,  importunate  and  dense. 

The  ears  escape  not.  All  around 
Returns  a  dull,  unwonted  sound. 

Loath  to  stand  still,  afraid  to  stir, 

The  chilled  and  puzzled  passenger, 

Ofl  blundering  from  the  pavement,  fails 
To  feel  his  way  along  the  rails ; 

Or  at  the  crossing,  in  the  roll 
Of  every  carriage,  dreads  the  poll. 

Scarce  an  eclipse  with  pall  so  dim. 

Blots  from  the  face  of  heaven  the  sun. 

But  soon  a  thicker,  darker  cloak 
Wraps  all  the  town,  behold,  in  smoke. 
Which  steam-compelling  trade  disgorges 
From  all  her  furnaces  and  forges. 

In  pitchy  clouds  too  dense  to  rise. 

Descend,  rejected  from  the  skies ; 

Till  struggling  day,  extinguished  quite. 

At  noon  gives  place  to  candle-light. 

Herrt  Lottrell. 

Tbe  fog,  too,  sensibly  aflecU  the  organs  of  res¬ 
piration  :  hence  a  Scotch  physician  has  asked, 
“  If  a  person  require  half  a  gallon  of  pure  air  per 
minute,  how  many  gallons  of  this  foul  atmosphere 
must  be,  as  it  were,  filtered  by  his  lungs  in  the 
course  of  a  day?” 

Sometimes  tbe  fog  is  caused  by  a  very  ordinary 
accident — a  change  of  wind,  thus  accounted  for : 
the  west  wind  carries  the  smoke  of  the  town  east¬ 
ward  in  a  long  train,  extending  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  from  the  town — say  from  Harrow-on-the- 
Hill.  In  this  place,  suppose  the  wind  to  change 
suddenly  to  the  east,  the  great  body  of  smoke  will 
be  brought  back  in  an  accumulated  mass ;  and  as 
this  repasses  the  town,  augmented  by  the  clouds 
of  smoke  from  every  fire  therein,  it  causes  its 
murky  darkness. 

By  accurate  observation  of  the  height  of  the  fog, 
relatively  with  the  higher  edifices,  whose  elevation 


is  known,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  fogs  of 
London  never  rise  more  than  from  200  to  240  feet 
above  the  same  level.  Hence,  the  air  of  the  more 
elevated  environs  of  the  metropolis  is  celebrated 
for  its  pure  and  invigorating  qualities,  being  placed 
above  the  fogs  of  the  plain,  and  removed  from 
smoky  and  contaminated  atmosphere.  The  height 
of  the  Norwood  Hills,  for  example,  is  390  feet 
above  the  sea  level  at  low  water ;  and  thus  en¬ 
joys  pre-eminent  salubrity. 

As  curiosities  of  London  next  to  the  fog, 
we  think  we  may  class  the  birds,  they  are 
certainly  a  distinct  race  from  the  genuine 
country  birds  ;  and  it  is  amusing  in  the  spring 
to  see,  as  we  have  often  seen,  the  pavement 
on  the  south  side  of  Cheapside,  opposite 
Wood  Street,  almost  blocked  up  with  curious 
Cockneys,  watching  the  rooks  on  the  trees 
opposite,  while  building  their  nests.  The 
following  is  Mr.  Timbs’  article  on  the  “  Birds 
of  London 

Birds,  for  the  most  part,  avoid  cities  and  large 
towns  ;  but  there  have  been  some  remarkable  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  rule  noted  in  tbe  metropolis  by 
careful  observers. 

The  house-sparrow  is  to  be  seen  in  nearly  every 
locality.  In  1850  there  was  a  numerous  colony 
of  sparrows  upon  the  west  side  of  the  court-yard 
of  No.  94  Piccadilly,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge.  Another  resting-place  for  sparrows 
was  the  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  columns  of  the 
portico  of  Carlton  House. 

There  was,  too,  a  noted  rookery  in  the  lofty 
trees  of  the  grounds  of  Carlton  House  :  on  these 
being  cut  down,  the  birds  removed,  in  1827,  to 
some  trees  in  the  rear  of  New  Street,  Spring  Gar¬ 
dens.  Perchance,  few  remember  the  satirical  la¬ 
ment  of  Tom  Hudson’s  song:  “  Now  the  old  rooks 
have  lost  their  places.”  Rooks  build  in  the  south 
church-yard  of  St.  Donstan-in-ihe-East,  Tower 
Street.  The  rookery,  before  the  last  church  was 
removed,  consisted  of  upwards  of  twenty  nests ; 
and  they  were  annually  supplied  with  osier-twigs, 
and  other  materials  for  building.  The  colony  mi¬ 
grated  to  the  Tower  of  London,  when  disturbed 
for  the  pulling  down  of  the  church,  in  1817 ;  they 
built  in  the  White  Tower,  but  returned  as  soon  as 
the  noise  of  axes  and  hammers  had  ceased.  In 
1849,  their  building  materials  were  hospitably 
provided  for  them  by  Mr.  Crutchly,  the  assistant- 
overseer:  tbe  trees  are  plane.  There  was  also, 
formerly,  a  rookery  on  some  large  elm-trees  in 
the  College  Garden,  behind  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court,  in  Doctor’s  Commons.  There  is,  too,  a 
rookery  in  the  fine  trees  near  Kensington  Palace. 

“  We  have  rooks  in  the  very  heart  of  London, 
on  a  noble  plane-tree  which  grows  at  the  corner 
of  Wood  Street,  Cheapside.  There  are  now  (May, 
1 860)  signs  of  four  nests  in  that  tree ;  but  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  say  whether  they  have  reared  their  young 
in  that  locality.  Rooks,  however,  build  in  the 
crowns  surmounting  the  highest  pinnacles  of  the 
turrets  of  the  Tower  of  London ;  and  there  is  an¬ 
other  rookery  in  Gray’s  Inn  Gardens.  Pigeons 
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have  lately  taken  to  baild  on  the  tops  of  the  pillars 
of  the  Bank  of  Enfriand  and  the  Royal  Cxchans^ ; 
BO  that  London  can  now  boast  of  three  kinds  of 
birds  which  rear  their  young,  viz.,  sparrows, 
pigeons  and  rooks.  VVe  have  every  year  a  robin 
or  two  at  Finsbury  Circus,  but  it  does  not  build ; 
and  we  are  frequently  favored  with  a  visit  from 
starlings.” — (Irulinct  and  Reason,  by  A.  Smee, 
F.R.S.,  1850.) 

The  swallow,  swift,  and  martin,  seem  to  have 
almost  deserted  London,  although  they  are  occa¬ 
sionally  seen  in  the  suburbs.  The  scarcity  of  the 
swallow  is  referred  to  most  of  the  chimneys  having 
conical  or  other  contracted  tops  to  them,  which 
is  no  inducement  for  this  bird  to  build  in  them. 
In  1826,  Mr.  Jennings  observed  martins’  nests  in 
Goswell  Street  Road,  and  on  Islington  Green. 

The  redbreast  has  been  occasionally  seen  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fleet  Market  and  Ludgate  Hill : 
in  November,  1825,  Mr.  Jennings  saw  it  in  the 
City  Road;  where,  in  November,  1826,  he  saw 
the  wren. 

The  thrush  is  often  heard  in  the  Regent’s  Park. 
Some  of  the  migratory  birds  approach  much  nearer 
London  than  is  generally  imagined.  The  cuckoo 
and  wood-pigeon  are  heard  occasionally  in  Ken¬ 
sington  Gardens.  The  nightingale  is  often  heard 
at  Hornsey  Wood  House,  Hackney,  and  Mile 
End.  (See  Jenning's  Ornitholgia,  1829.) 

The  London  gardens  are  much  more  injured  by 
insects  than  those  in  the  country,  on  account  of 
the  smaller  number  of  insectivorous  birds,  the 
great  number  of  bird-catchers,  and,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  the  cats,  in  and  about  the  metropolis ;  and 
their  scarcity  is  not,  as  is  frequently  alleged,  owing 
to  the  smoke,  the  number  of  houses,  the  want  of 
trees  and  food,  because  every  kind  of  bird  will  live 
and  thrive  in  cages  in  the  heart  of  London. 

In  James  Street,  on  the  north  side  of  Covent 
Garden,  a  bird  market  was  formerly  held  on  Sun¬ 
day  mornings. 

The  canary  is  much  reared  in  the  metropolis; 
there  are  societies  for  this  purpose,  the  principal 
being  the  Friendly,  the  Royal,  the  Amateurs,  and 
the  Hand-in-hand.  Several  varieties  are  distin¬ 
guished  ;  and  there  is  a  “  London  Criterion,  of  a 
Perfect  Canary.”  The  fancy  hold  their  principal 
shows  in  November  and  December,  at  the  Gray’s 
Inn  Coffee  House,  Holborn,and  the  British  Coffee 
House,  Cockspur  Street. 

The  above  extract  shows  how  carefully  and 
industriously  our  author  has  gathered  together 
facts  of  all  kinds,  having  any  relation  to  his 
subject.  Our  next  extract  is  a  very  concise 
account  of  the  Cato  Street  Conspiracy. 

In  1820,  at  Cato  Street,  John  Street,  Edgeware 
Road,  Arthur  Thistlewood,  and  his  fellow-con¬ 
spirators,  met  to  assassinate  the  ministers  assem¬ 
bled  at  a  cabinet  dinner,  on  February  23d,  at 
Lord  Harrowby’s,  39  Grosvenor  Square,  where 
Thistlewood  proposed  as  a  “  rare  hawl,  to  murder 
them  all  together.”  Some  of  the  conspirators 
were  to  watch  Lord  Harrowby’s  house ;  one  was 
to  call  and  deliver  a  dispatch-box  at  the  door  ;  the 
others  were  then  to  rush  in  and  murder  the  minis¬ 


ters  as  they  sat  at  dinner ;  and,  as  special  trophies, 
to  bring  away  with  them  the  heads  of  Lords  Sid- 
mouth  and  Castlereagh,  in  two  bags  provided  for 
that  purpose !  They  were  then  to  fire  the  cavalry 
barracks ;  and  the  Bank  and  Tower  were  to  be 
taken  by  the  people,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  rise 
upon  the  spread  of  the  news.  This  diabolical 
plot  was,  however,  revealed  to  the  ministers  by 
one  Edwards,  who  had  joined  the  conspirators  for 
that  purpose.  Still,  no  notice  was  apparently 
taken.  The  preparations  for  dinner  went  on  at 
Ijord  Harrowby’s  till  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening; 
but  the  guests  did  not  arrive.  The  Archbishop  of 
York,  who  lived  next  door,  happened  to  give  a  din¬ 
ner-party  at  the  same  hour,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
carriages  deceived  those  of  the  conspirators  who 
were  on  the  watch  in  the  street,  till  it  was  too 
late  to  give  warning  to  their  comrades,  who  had 
assembled  at  Cato  Street,  in  a  loft  over  a  stable, 
accessible  only  by  a  ladder.  Here,  while  the 
traitors  were  arming  themselves,  by  the  light  of 
one  or  two  candles,  a  party  of  Bow  Street  officers 
entered  the  stable ;  when  Smithers,  the  first  of  them 
who  mounted  the  ladder,  and  attempted  to  seize 
Thistlewood,  was  run  by  him  through  the  body, 
and  instantly  fell ;  whilst,  the  lights  being  extin¬ 
guished.  a  few  shots  were  exchanged  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  confusion  ;  and  Thistlewood  and  several 
of  his  companions  escaped  through  a  window  at 
the  back  of  the  premises ;  nine  were  taken  that 
evening  with  their  arms  and  ammunition,  and  the 
intelligence  conveyed  to  the  mini.sters,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  dined  at  home,  met  at  Lord  Liverpool’s  to 
await  the  result  of  what  the  Bow  Street  officers 
had  done.  A  reward  of  £1,000  was  immediately 
offered  for  the  apprehension  of  Thistlewood  ;  but 
he  was  captured  before  eight  o’clock  next  morn¬ 
ing,  while  in  bed  at  a  friend’s  house,  Na  8  White 
Street,  Little  Moorfields.  The  conspirators  were 
sent  to  the  Tower,  and  were  the  la.st  persons  im¬ 
prisoned  in  that  fortress.  On  April  20th,  Thistle- 
wood  was  condemned  to  death,  after  three  days’ 
trial ;  and  on  May  1st,  he  and  his  four  principal 
accomplices,  Ings,  Brunt,  Tidd,  and  Davidson, 
who  had  been  severally  tried  and  convicted,  were 
hanged  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  their  heads  cut  off. 
Southey  relates  this  touching  anecdote  of  Thistle- 
wood’s  last  hours : — 

“  When  the  desperate  and  atrocious  traitor, 
Thistlewood,  was  on  the  scaffold,  his  demeanor 
was  that  of  a  man  who  was  boldly  resolved  to  meet 
the  fate  he  had  deserved ;  in  the  few  words  which 
were  exchanged  between  him  and  his  fellow-crimi¬ 
nals,  he  observed,  that  the  grand  auestion  whether 
or  not  the  soul  was  immortal  would  soon  be  solved 
fur  them.  No  expression  of  hope  escaped  him ; 
no  breathing  of  repentance,  no  spark  of  grace 
appeared.  Yet  (it  is  a  fact  which,  whether  it  be 
more  consolatory  or  awful,  ought  to  be  known), 
on  the  night  after  (he  sentence,  and  preceding  his 
execution,  while  he  supposed  that  the  person  who 
was  appointed  to  watch  him  in  his  cell  was  asleep, 
this  miserable  man  was  seen  by  that  person  re¬ 
peatedly  to  rise  upon  his  knees,  and  heard  repeated¬ 
ly  calling  upon  Christ  his  Saviour  to  have  mercy 
upon  him,  and  to  forgive  him  his  sins.” — Tha 
Doctor,  chap.  71. 
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The  selection  of  Cato  Street  for  the  conspira¬ 
tors’  meetine  was  accidental ;  and  the  street  itself 
is  associated  bat  indirectly  in  name  with  the  Ro¬ 
man  patriot  and  philosopher.  To  efface  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  low  and  desperate 
politicians  of  1820,  Cato  Street  has  been  changed 
to  Homer  Street. 

This  occupies  about  one  page  out  of  the 
800,  of  which  the  book  consists,  and  we  think 
it  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Tim^  treats  such  subjects.  He  wastes 
little  space  and  few  words,  but  at  the  same 
time  leaves  out  nothing  of  importance.  We 
should  like  to  have  extracted  something  from 
the  article  on  “  Frosts  and  Frost  Fairs,”  at 
page  315,  but  our  space  will  not  permit,  al¬ 
though  after  the  late  severe  winter,  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest ;  we 
can,  however,  conscientiously  recommend  it 
to  our  readers'  attention,  as  conttuning  much 
valuable  and  curious  information  in  a  very 
limited  space. 

On  the  subject  of  churches  there  is,  of 
course,  a  great  deal  to  be  said.  One  or  two 
little  extracts  will,  we  think,  gratify  our 
readers,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  novel  to  them ; 
for  instance,  at  page  161,  we  learn  that 

Pendleton,  the  celebrated  vicar  of  Bray,  known 
by  his  mnltiversationa,  sabaeqiiently  be<»me  rec¬ 
tor  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook.  It  is  related  that  in 
the  reign  of  Eldward  VI.,  Lawrence  Sanders,  the 
martyr,  an  honest,  bat  mild,  timorous  man,  stated 
to  Pendleton  his  fears  that  he  had  not  strength  of 
mind  to  endure  the  persecution  of  the  times ;  and 
was  answered  by  Pendleton  that  lie^would  see 
every  drop  of  hia  fat  and  the  last  morsel  of  his 
flesh  consumed  to  ashes  ere  he  would  swerve  from 
the  faith  then  established.”  He,  however,  changed 
with  the  times,  saved  his  fat  and  his  flesh,  and  be¬ 
came  rector  of  St.  Stephen’s,  whilst  the  mild  and 
diffident  Sanders  was  burnt  in  Smilhfleld. 

Most  of  Our  readers  know  that  the  present 
rector  is  a  man  of  a  very  different  stamp,  the 
Rev.  George  Croly,  “  the  eloquent  poet  and 
im^native  prose  writer.” 

l^ere  is  no  room  to  quote  epitaphs,  or  Mr. 
Tlmbs  might  have  given  us  the  following  from 
St.  Anthony’s,  in  Budge  Row,  which  we  can¬ 
not  help  quoting,  and  we  trust  our  readers 
will  forgive  us,  &r  the  sake  of  its  quality : 

Here  lieth  graven,  under  this  stone, 

Thomas  Knowl’s,  both  flesh  and  bone. 
Grocer  and  Alderman,  years  forty, 

SherifiT,  and  twice  Mayor,  truly  ; 

And  that  he  should  not  lie  alone. 

Here  lieth  with  him  his  good  wife  Joan, 
They  lived  together  sixty  year. 

And  nineteen  children  they  had  in  fear. 


[Aug., 

This  last  line,  a  facetious  friend  interprets 
to  mean,  that  their  constant  fear  was  of  a 
still  further  family  increase.  If  so,  we  can¬ 
not  but  admit  that  it  was  well  grounded. 
Here  is  also  another  on  a  little  child  : 

Wak’t  to  the  light,  she  on  this  world  did  peep. 

Disliked  it,  clo^  her  eyes,  and  went  to  sleep. 

This  was  written  by  old  Miller,  the  author 
of  “  British  Worthies,”  who  wrote  the  epi¬ 
taph  for  himself,  which  is  on  his  tomb  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  ^  here  lies  Fuller’s 
Earth.” 

But  we  must  return  to  Mr.  Timbs,  and  the 
“  Curiosities”  of  which  be  tells  us  at  page 
173,  we  And  that  at  the  Baptist  Chapel, 
Little  Wild  Street,  Lincoln’s-lnn  Fields,  a 
sermon  is  annually  preached  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  Great  Storm,  of  November  26, 
1703.  The  following  account  of  the  damage 
done,  on  that  occasion,  gives  a  terrible  idea 
of  iu  power : 

In  London  alone,  more  than  800  bouses  were 
laid  in  mins,  and  3,000  stacks  of  chimneys  thrown 
down.  In  the  country,  upwards  of  400  windmills 
were  either  blown  down  or  took  fire,  by  the  vio* 
lence  with  which  their  sails  were  blown  round  by 
the  wind.  In  the  New  Forest,  4,000  trees  were 
blown  down,  and  more  than  19,000  in  the  same 
state  were  counted  in  the  County  of  Kent  On 
the  »ea,  the  ravages  of  this  frightful  storm  were 
yet  more  distressing:  1 5 ships  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  more  than  300  merchant  vessels,  were  Inst, 
with  upwards  of  6,000  British  seamen.  The 
E^dystone  lighthouse,  with  its  ingenious  archi¬ 
tect  Mr.  VVinstanley,  was  totally  destroyed.  The 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  at^  his  lady,  were 
killed  by  the  falling  of  their  palace.  The  sister  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  many  others,  lost  their 
lives. 

This  annual  custom  has  been  observed  upwards 
of  a  century.  The  chapel  is  built  upon  the  site  of 
Wild  House  and  Gardens,  the  mansion  of  the  son  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Wild,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in 
1608.  It  was  subsequently  let.  Ronquillo,  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  lived  here  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  II.  and  James  II.;  and  in  the  anti- 
popish  riots  of  the  latter  reign,  the  house  was 
sacked  by  the  mob,  and  the  Ambassador  compelled 
to  make  his  escape  at  a  back  door. 

We  must  not  leave  the  subject  of  churches 
without  calling  our  readers’  attention  to  Mr. 
Timbs’  account  of  the  New  Greek  Church  in 
London  Wall ;  we  have  not  space  to  extract 
the  description,  but  we  notice  that  it  cost 
£10,000,  and  yet  the  number  of  Greeks  resi¬ 
dent  in  London,  at  the  date  of  its  opening, 
was  not  more  than  220,  giving  an  average 
subscription  of  more  than  £40  per  head  for 
each  hearer.  In  this  instance,  at  any  rate. 
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the  Greek  merchants  appear  to  have  been  free 
from  the  charge  of  cupidity  with  which  they 
have  been  lately  so  much  assailed.  The 
Church  is  certainly  very  splendid,  and  well 
worthy  of  a  visit.  The  priest  is  a  fine  hand* 
some  and  well-bearded  man,  whose  hgure 
and  curious  costume  is  often  seen  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Finsbury  Circus. 

Leaving  the  churches,  we  will  just  pick 
out  one  little  anecdote,  among  the  many,  Mr. 
Timbs  has  to  tell  us,  in  connection  with  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

The  most  remarkable  man  amongat  the  atoek* 
brokers  of  oar  time,  Mr.  Francis  Bailey,  F.R.ii., 
tbe  astronomer,  who  retired  from  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  in  1825.  In  1838,  in  the  garden  of  his 
hoase,  Tavistock  Place,  Russell  Square,  was  con¬ 
structed  a  small  observatory,  wherein  Mr.  Bailey 
repealed  the  “  Cavendish  experiment,"  the  Govern¬ 
ment  having  granted  £500  towards  the  expense 
of  the  apparatus,  dtc.  This  is  the  building  in 
which  earth  was  weighed,  and  its  bulk  and 
figure  calculated;  tbe  standard  measure  of  the 
British  nation  perpetuated,  and  the  pendulum 
experiments  trescu^  from  their  chief  source  of 
inaccuracy.  Mr.  Bailey  died  president  of  tbe 
Astronomical  Society,  in  1844. 

We  wish  that  many  other  Stockbrokers 
bad  been  as  well  and  as  usefully  occupied. 
There  would  have  been  fewer  melancholy 
associations  in  connection  with  **  bulls  and 
bears." 

Reluctantly,  we  are  compelled  to  find  that 
the  next  must  be  our  last  extract.  We  could 
find  many  more  of  equal  interest  to  those  we 
have  already  quoted ;  but  we  have  already 
trespassed  largely  on  our  space,  although 
we  must  not  on  our  readers’  patience.  The 
following  relates  to  tbe  Boar’s  Head  in  East- 
cheap : 

In  1834,  Mr.  Kempe,  F.S. A.,  exhibited  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  a  carved  oak  figure  of  Sir 
John  Falstafi',  in  the  costume  of  the  16th  century. 
It  supported  an  ornamental  bracket  over  one  side 
of  the  door  of  the  Boar’s  Head,  a  figure  of  Prince 


Henry  sustaining  that  on  the  other.  The  FalstaflT 
was  the  property  of  Mr.  Thomas  Shelton,  brazier, 
Great  Eastcheap,  whose  ancestors  had  lived  in 
the  shop  he  then  occupied  ever  since  the  great  fire. 
He  well  remembered  (be  last  grand  Shaksperean 
dinner  party  at  the  Boar’s  Head,  about  1784.  A 
boar’s  head,  with  silver  tusks,  which  had  been 
suspended  in  some  room  in  the  tavern,  perhaps 
the  Half-moon,  or  Porngranate  (see  Henry  IV.  act 
ii.  sc.  4  ,)  at  the  great  fire,  fell  down  with  the 
ruins  of  the  house,  and  was  conveyed  to  W’hite- 
chapel  Mount,  where,  many  years  afier,  it  was 
recovered  and  identified  with  its  former  locality. 
At  a  public-house,  Na  12  Miles  Lane,  was  long- 
preserved  a  tobacco-box,  with  a  painting  of  the 
original  Boar’s  Head  Tavern  on  the  lid. 

We  must  beg  to  remind  our  readers  that 
the  Boar’s  Head,  tbe  scene  of  FaLtaff’s  rev¬ 
els,  was  entirely  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire. 
As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  its  site  was 
where  King  William’s  monument  now  stands. 
Goldsmith,  Boswell,  and  Washington  Irving, 
have  entirely  overlooked  this  fact  in  idealiz¬ 
ing  the  then  existing  home,  as  the  identical 

Jilace  immortalized  by  Prince  Hal  and  tbe 
at  knight. 

Here  we  are  compelled  to  take  leave  of 
Mr.  Timbs  and  his  "  opus  magnum,”  and  we 
repeat  our  congratulations  to  the  author  on 
the  successful  manner  in  which  he  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  labor  of  twenty-seven  years.  We 
have  endeavored,  in  our  extracts,  to  give  as 
great  a  variety  as  possible,  so  as  to  show  bow 
well  the  "  labor  of  love"  has  been  carried  out 
in  its  details  ;  but  the  indefatigable  industry 
with  which  every  information  of  importance, 
on  any  subject,  has  been  gathered  from  all 
places,  and  the  ability  with  which  it  has  been 
condensed  and  grouped  together,  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  study  the  vol¬ 
ume  itself.  We  heartily  commend  it  to  all 
of  our  readers  who  take  a  pride  in  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  their  country ;  and  can  assure  them 
that  they  will  find  Mr.  Timbs  a  most  truth¬ 
ful,  pleasing,  and  instructive  companion  to 
all  the  wonders  of  our  modern  Babylon. 
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There  are  readers  of  poetry  to  whose  taste 
it  is  indispensable  that  the  poet  should  be  all 
passion,  and  should  avoid  reflection  with 
scrupulous  aversion.  They  are  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  the  sensational,  the  eventful,  the  ex¬ 
citing;  but  if  the  reflective  is  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  at  all,  they  pray  for  a  minimum  of 
that.  You  may  drench  them,  if  you  please, 
with  stimulants  of  treble  X  power ;  but  sed¬ 
atives  you  must  administer  only  in  a  globu¬ 
lar  dose,  in  driblets  of  homoeopathic  quantity, 
and  most  diluted  quality.  Byron’s  Corsair 
scenes  they  can  delight  in;  Scott’s  battle 
melees  and  weird  metrical  tales  they  can  get 
by  heart ;  hut  Wordsworth’s  philosophic 
meditations,  or  Henry  Taylor’s  pensive 
moods,  they  cannot  away  with.  To  such 
readers,  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes 
is,  in  eflfect,  no  poetry  at  all. 

It  is  not  our  cue  to  revive  the  much-vexed 
question  of  strife  between  the  sensational  and 
the  meditative,  between  the  passionate  and 
the  reflective  schools  of  song.  We  will  go 
along  with  the  petitioners  for  action  and  pas¬ 
sion,  in  their  admiration  of  the  poets  they 
chiefly  afiect ;  yet  will  we  claim  a  right  to 
apply  the  consecrated  title  of  poet  to  such  a 
man  as  Wordsworth,  and  of  poetry  to  such 
verses  as  those  of  Richard  Monckton  Milnes. 
This  premised,  we  readily  allow  that  the  latter 
gentleman  would  come  nearer  to  our  ideal  of 
poetical  genius,  and  would  be  not  only  more 
widely  honored  in  his  vocation  but  more  loyal 
to  its  behests,  were  his  reflective  tendencies 
less  “  pronounced,”  and  his  records  of  the 
emotional  and  the  impulsive  more  frequent 
and  emphatic.  His  narrative,  it  has  been 
objected — and  the  objection  is  valid — is 
wanting  in  rapidity  and  action ;  there  is  a 
monotony  and  sluggishness  about  it;  the 
train  by  which  we  travel  on  his  line  is  never 
an  express- train ;  the  stations  at  which  he 
pauses  so  many,  as  to  make  impatient  souls 
denounce  the  whole  thing  as  stationary. 
The  late  D.  M.  Moir  expressed,  probably,  the 
judgment  of  the  many  when,  in  ascribing  to 
this  poet  very  considerable  elegance  and 


taste,  a  “  philosophic  sentiment  and  a  grace¬ 
ful  tenderness,”  he  remarked  the  deficiency 
in  individuality  and  power,  and  defined  his 
characteristic  to  consist  in  the  pervading  ele¬ 
ment  of  repose.  “  His  sunset  has  no  clouds, 
and  his  morning  no  breeze.  From  his  lack 
of  constructiveness,  and  dramatic  passion,  be 
appears  to  most  advantage  in  bis  serious,  his 
sentimental,  and  descriptive  sketches,  many  of 
which  are  fine  and  striking,  although  he  oflen 
mars  the  general  effect  by  unnecessary  an¬ 
alyses.”  Mr.  Milnes  has  propounded  his 
views  of  the  poet’s  vocation,  in  a  passage 
which  contends  that  to  interest  or  benefit  us, 
poetry  must  be  reflective,  sentimental,  sub¬ 
jective;  must  accord  with  the  conscious, 
analytical  spirit  of  present  men;  must  be 
deeper  than  description,  more  lasting  than 
passion,  more  earnest  than  pleasure ;  and 
must  help  the  mind  of  man  out  of  the  strug¬ 
gles  and  entanglements  of  life.  Bon  Gaultier 
has  seized  upon  this  passage  in  one  of  his 
shrewd  and  vivacious  criticisms,  and  while 
assenting  to  the  power  and  privilege  thus 
ascribed  to  poetry,  of  helping  the  mind  of 
man  out  of  life’s  labyrinthine  trials,  has  re¬ 
minded  the  poet  that  it  does  so,  “  precisely 
because  it  is  vivid  in  description,  profound  in 
passion,  and  productive  of  earnest  enjoy¬ 
ment” — which  qualities  when  it  wants,  it  is 
naught.  For  it  is  not,  argues  the  critic, 
by  putting  sage  aphorisms,  or  the  “  solemn 
facts  of  truth,”  into  smooth  couplets,  that 
any  writer  will  help  the  mind  of  man  out  of 
these  entanglements  and  struggles.  ‘*We 
have  too  much  reflection,  and  too  many  facts, 
thrust  ufion  us  every  day  of  our  lives.  What 
we  want  is  imagination  and  impulse.”  With 
this  will  cordially  agree  all  those  who  believe, 
with  the  critic,  that  Milnes’s  principle  in  po¬ 
etry  is  a  bad  one — that  bis  grand  mistake  is 
the  making  reflection  predominate  over  pas¬ 
sion  ;  that  we  do  not,  in  fine,  go  to  poetry 
either  for  our  facts  or  our  metaphysics,  but 
to  hear  the  voice  of  the  ”  heart  speaking  out 
in  the  language  of  universal  truth,”  and  “in¬ 
terfusing  the  inanimate  objects  of  nature  with 
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its  own  stirring  life-blood.”  Give  us  more  of 
the  objective,  urge  the  readers  of  this  sub¬ 
jective  school  of  song ;  be  less  self-conscious, 
and  throw  yourself  more  simply  and  heartily 
into  the  matter  of  your  verse,  not  as  a  phi¬ 
losopher,  but  as  a  minstrel — not  as  an  anato¬ 
mist  with  his  dissecting  tools,  but  as  a  poet, 
generous,  and  fervid,  and  single-eyed :  an¬ 
alysis  is  excellent  in  its  way,  but  poetry  is 
out  of  its  way,  and  shrivels  up  beneath  its 
coldly  glittering  eye.  Beauty  and  passion,  as 
the  same  Ben  Gaultier  has  said,  are  like  love 
in  the  beautiful  fable  of  Apuleius  :  they  die 
under  the  scrutiny  of  prying  eyes. 

There  are  a  few  of  Mr.  Milnes’s  earliest 
verses,  belonging  to  the  collection  entitled 
Poems  of  Many  Years,  which  have  secured  no 
inconsiderable  degree  or  narrow  range  of 
public  favor.  Foremost  among  these  may 
be  named  “  The  Men  of  Old,”  wherein  it  is 
finely  told  how  to  the  simple  and  strong 
spirits  of  olden  time,  ”  great  thoughts,  great 
feelings  came,”  “like  instincts  unawares,” 
and  life  was  a  battle  whose  scheme  and  scope 
they  little  cared  to  know,  content  to  fight 
the  good  fight,  and  cope,  each  as  best  he 
could,  with  his  confronting  foeman : — 

Blending  their  souls'  sublimest  needs. 

With  tasks  of  every  day. 

They  went  about  their  gravest  deeds 
As  noble  boys  at  play. 

And  what  if  nature’s  fearful  wound 
They  did  not  probe  and  bare. 

For  that  their  spirits  never  swooned 
To  watch  the  misery  there — 

For  that  their  love  but  flowed  more  fast. 
Their  charities  more  free, 

Not  conscious  what  mere  drops  they  cast 
Into  the  evil  sea. 


happily  prompt  to  count  up  the  privileges 
rather  than  to  brood  over  the  penalties  of  his 
lowly  lot : 

’Tis  true  I  am  hard  buffeted, 

Though  few  can  be  my  foes, 

Harsh  words  fall  heavy  on  my  head. 

And  unresisted  blows ; 

But  then  I  think,  “  had  1  been  born — 

Hot  spirit — sturdy  frame — 

And  passion  prompt  to  follow  scorn — 

I  might  have  done  the  same.” 

To  me  men  are  for  what  they  are. 

They  wear  no  masks  with  me ; 

I  never  sickened  at  the  jar 
Of  ill-tuned  flattery ; 

I  never  mourned  affections  lent 
In  folly  or  in  blindness ; 

The  kindness  that  on  me  is  spent. 

Is  pure,  unasking  kindness, 
o  o  o  o 

I  almost  fancy  that  the  more 
I  am  cast  out  from  men. 

Nature  has  made  me  of  her  store 
A  worthier  denizen ; 

As  if  it  pleased  her  to  caress 
A  plant  grown  up  so  wild — 

As  if  the  teing  parentless 
Made  me  the  more  her  child — 

For  the  singer  can  exultingly  record  his  lov¬ 
ing  sense  of  music  in  the  rustling  of  the 
grass  blades,  and  enjoyment  of  the  breeze  in 
fellowship  with  flowers,  and  “  light  shrubs, 
and  poplars  tall,”  and  bis  glad  remembrance 
of  his  first  vision  of  the  great  blue  sea — 

It  was  no  stranger-face  that  burst 
Its  terror  upon  me  ; 

My  heart  began,  from  the  first  glance. 
His  solemn  pulse  to  follow, 

I  danced  with  every  billow’s  dance, 

And  shouted  to  their  hollo. 


It  is  this  very  spirit  of  the  simple  and  the  un¬ 
conscious — it  is  this  very  absence  of  the  self- 
occupied  and  the  minutely  reflective,  thus 
hailed  and  honored  in  the  men  of  yore, 
those 

Sound  healthy  children  of  the  God  of  heaven, 

which  is  considered  the  great  desideratum  in 
ou*  poet  himself.  To  the  same  group  belong 
the  pleasing  stanzas  called  “  The  Long-Ago,” 
a  retrospective  reverie,  tender  and  true ; 
“The  Flight  of  Youth,”  a  monody,  pathetic, 
as  befits  the  theme,  but  no  mere  languishing 
utterance  of  sickly  regrets  ;  “  The  Lay  of  the 
Humble,”  melodiously  warbled  by  one  who 
can  find  more  than  consolation  for  the  op¬ 
pressor’s  scorn  and  proud  man’s  contumely 
in  the  sympathies  of  nature,  and  who  is  so 


A  fine  sympathy  with  the  beatings  of  the 
heart  in  men  of  low  estate,  and  an  eager  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  lofty  and  the  noble  in  souls 
engirt  by  hard  circumstances  and  hampering 
conditions,  is  an  ever- prominent  feature  in 
the  poetry  of  Milnes.  A  tone  of  generous 
humanity,  which  reckons  nothing  human  as 
alien  from  itself,  and  which  is  always  bent  on 
descrying  the  latent  potentiality  through  the 
conventional  overgrowth,  runs  through  all 
his  verses.  Moral  earnestness,  a  contempt  of 
dilettante  existence,  a  reverent  conviction — 
strong,  and  practical,  and  energizing — of  the 
seriousness  of  life,  its  grave  responsibilities, 
and  its  grand  but  fleeting  possibilities,  per¬ 
vade  and  ennoble  his  song.  His  openness  of 
eye  and  of  heart  to  the  sufferings  or  the 
wrongs  of  “  those  who  have  none  to  help 
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them,”  is  genuine,  and  constantly  finds  ex- 

Jtression,  incidental  or  direct.  Take  the 
ullowing  lines  as  an  example  of  this  reflec¬ 
tive  moral  strain,  so  characteristic  of  his 
Muse: — 

When  Fancy  will  continnally  rehearse 
Some  painful  scene  once  present  to  the  eye, 
’Tis  well  to  mould  it  into  gentle  verse, 

That  it  may  lighter  on  the  spirit  He. 

Home  yestem  eve  I  wearily  returned, 

Though  bright  my  morning  mood,  and  short 
my  way. 

But  sad  experience  in  one  moment  earned. 

Can  crush  the  heaped  enjoyments  of  the  day. 

Passing  the  corner  of  a  populous  street, 

I  markt  a  girl  whose  wont  it  was  to  stand. 
With  pallid  check,  torn  gown,  and  naked  feet. 
And  bunches  of  fresh  violets  in  each  band. 

There  her  small  commerce  in  the  chill  March 
weather 

She  plied  with  accents  miserably  mild ; 

It  was  a  frightful  thought  to  set  together 
Those  blooming  blossoms  and  that  fading 
child. 

Those  luxuries  and  largess  of  the  earth. 

Beauty  and  pleasure  to  the  sense  of  man. 
And  this  poor  sorry  weed  cast  loosely  forth 
On  life’s  wild  waste  to  struggle  as  it  can  ! 

To  m«  that  odorous  purple  ministers 

Hope-bearing  memories  and  inspiring  glee, 
While  meanest  images  alone  are  hers. 

The  sordid  wants  of  base  humanity. 

Think,  after  all  this  lapse  of  hungry  hours, 

In  the  disfumisht  chamber  of  dim  cold, 

How  she  must  loathe  the  very  smiling  flowers 
That  on  the  squalid  table  lie  unsold ! 

Rest  on  your  woodland  banks  and  wither  there. 
Sweet  preluders  of  spring!  far  better  so. 
Than  live  misused  to  fill  the  grasp  of  Care, 

And  serve  the  piteous  purposes  of  Wo. 

Ye  are  no  longer  nature’s  gracious  gift. 
Yourselves  so  much  and  harbingers  of  more, 
But  a  roost  bitter  irony  to  lift 
Tbe  veil  that  bides  our  vilest  mortal  sore. 

The  kindly  nature  of  the  man  is  patent  to 
all  his  readers,  and  very  winning  to  those 
who  read  him  lovingly.  **  It  is  impossible,” 
said  his  friend  John  Sterling,  “  for  those  who 
know  him  well  not  to  like  him.”  Our  ex¬ 
cellent  Richard,”  adds  Sterling’s  last  biog¬ 
rapher  [Carlyle],  “  whom  all  men  know,  and 
truly  whom  none  can  know  well  without  even 
doin^  as  Sterling  says.”  We  might  multiply 
specimens  of  that  philanthropic  earnestness 
and  compassionate  sympathy  to  which  we 
have  referred ;  but  space  is  not  tbe  most 


pliable  of  conditions.  Add,  however,  tbe 
following  glowing  lines  from  the  Poems  of 
Many  Years 

A  sense  of  an  earnest  will 
To  help  the  lowly  living. 

And  a  terrible  heart-thrill. 

If  you  have  no  power  of  giving ; 

An  arm  of  aid  to  the  weak, 

A  friendly  hand  to  the  friendless. 

Kind  words,  so  short  to  speak. 

But  whose  echo  is  endless  : 

The  world  is  wide — these  things  are  small, 

They  may  be  nothing — but  they  are  all. 

A  stanza  worthy  of  him  whose  philosophy  it 
is,  that  “  a  man’s  best  things  are  nearest  him, 
lie  close  about  his  feet ;”  and  who  has  few 
rivals  in  the  art  of  illustrating  the  delicate 
traits  of  man’s  heart  of  hearts — its  shy  re¬ 
treats,  its  inner  recesses,  the  hiding-places  of 
its  hopes,  and  yearnings,  and  aspirations. 

There  is  the  contagious  warmth  of  Barry 
Cornwall’s  most  cordial  manner  in  tbe  next 
little  excerpt,  in  which  metre  and  meaning, 
rhyme  and  reason,  pull  so  well  together,  in 
right  cheery  concord : 

My  own  friend,  my  old  friend  ! 

Time’s  a  soldier  bold,  friend  ! 

Of  his  lofty  prowess 
Msny  a  tale  is  told,  friend ! 

Nations  are  his  puppets. 

To  be  bought  and  sold,  friend ! 

He  can  mock  the  conqueror. 

Raze  his  strongest  hold,  friend  ! 

Fool  the  stern  philosopher. 

Win  the  miser’s  gold,  friend  ! 

But  though  early  nature 
Has  so  frail  a  mould,  friend  ! 

What  the  tyrant  cannot  do, 

Is  to  make  us  cold,  friend  ! 

In  this  vein,  the  poet  is  rather  more  engaging 
than  when  giving  way  to  that  analytical  ten¬ 
dency  which  sometimes  comes  over  him,  and 
overcomes  him — or  that  license  of  prosaic  plat¬ 
itude  in  which  be  ever  and  anon  indulges  him¬ 
self  more  than  need  be.  A  malicious  critic, 
who  seems  to  think  that  Mr.  Milnes,  in  offering 
tbe  public  bis  Palm  Leaves,  was  only  palming 
sloe- leaves  upon  them,  “  cold  as  a  coquette, 
and  matter-of-fact  as  an  apple-dumpling,”  has 
said :  “  I’ll  rhyme  you  so  by  the  ell” — tijore 
plausibly,  as  well  as  more  modesty,  than  Mr. 
Wakley,  who,  in  quoting  Wordsworth’s 
**  Louisa”  to  Her  Majesty’s  (Ammons,  declared 
bis  readiness  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  “  by  the 
mile  and  in  testimony  of  bis  faculty  in  the 
ell-measure,  the  aforesaid  scofier  has  indited 
what  he  considers  a  rather  close  imitation  of 
Milnes,  when  Milnes  is  most  literally  prosaic, 
'  as  thus : 
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Sam  Rogers  kept  a  shop  in  Regent  Street, 

And  dealt  extensively  in  sngar-candy, 
Where  of  a  forenoon  people  came  to  eat 
Mince-pies,  and  wash  them  down  with 
cherry-brandy. 

But  it  is  too  bad  to  judge,  as  some  sweeping 
censors  do,  of  the  poetical  powers  of  Monck- 
ton  Milnes  by  his  occasional  addiction  to 
prosing.  If  some  of  these  Palm  Leavts  are 
faded,  scentless,  withered  things,  there  are 
others  fresh  with  the  dew  of  the  blast,  which 
is  the  dew  of  the  morning.  We  may  take 
exception  to  the  pictures  he  gives  of  woman’s 
life  in  its  Eastern  phases  ;  but  what  pleasant 
touches  there  are  in  some  of  them — what 
warm,  yet  chastened  coloring  I  Take  a  frag¬ 
ment  from  his  sketch  of  the  Harem,  or 
Hareem,  as  he  is  careful  to  spell  it ; 

Behind  the  veil,  where  depth  is  traced 
By  many  a  complicated  line — 

Behind  the  lattice  closely  laced 
With  filigree  of  choice  design — 

Behind  the  lofty  garden-wall, 

Where  stranger  face  can  ne’er  surprise — 
That  inner  world  her  all-in-all. 

The  Eastern  woman  lives  and  dies. 

Hnsband  and  children  round  her  draw 
The  narrow  circle  where  she  rests ; 

His  will  the  single  perfect  law. 

That  scarce  with  choice  her  mind  molests ; 
Their  birth  and  tutelage  the  ground 
And  meaning  of  her  life  on  earth — 

She  knows  not  elsewhere  could  be  found 
The  measure  of  a  woman’s  worth. 

Within  the  gay  kiosk  reclined, 

Above  the  scent  of  lemon  groves, 

Where  bubbling  fountains  kiss  the  wind, 

And  birds  make  music  to  their  loves — 

She  lives  a  kind  of  fairy  life. 

In  sisterhood  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
Unconscious  of  the  outer  strife 
That  wears  the  palpitating  hours. 

Who,  after  pondering  these  lines,  and  others 
— not  so  rare  after  sll — like  these,  shall  per¬ 
sist  in  saying,  that  Milnes  is  incorrigibly  and 
exclusively  matter-of-fact,  and  lacks  the  one 
thing  needful  to  poetry — poetical  feeling? 
We  should  like  to  see  the  plodding  prosaist 
who  could  “rhyme  by  the  ell,”  or  by  any 
other  measure,  such  picturesque  verses  as 
those  ju^t  cited,  equally  graphic,  suggestive, 
and  calmly  beautiful— or  others  similarly  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  better,  perhaps  ideal  phase, 
of  Oiiental  womanhood — 

— -  An  idol  in  a  secret  shrine, 

Where  one  high-priest  alone  dispels 
The  solitude  of  charms  divine. 

And  in  his  happiness  she  lives. 

And  in  his  honor  has  her  own, 

And  dreams  not  that  the  love  she  gives 
Can  be  too  much  for  him  alone. 


These  Palm  Leavtt  we  evidently  owe,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  example  set  by  Goethe, 
in  his  Weit~Oe»tlecher  Dican,  of  composing 
poems  in  as  much  of  the  Eastern  spirit  as 
may  be  caught  by  a  poet,  inured  to  the 
modes  of  thought,  and  proud  of  the  essential 
distinctions  of  the  West.  The  thoughts  of 
men  tend  westward,  these  verses  remind  us, 
but  the  orbs  of  heaven  roll  eastward,  and, 
therefore. 

Let  the  poet,  nature-driven,  wander  eastward  now 
and  then ; 
and  there 

- The  calm  of  life  comparing  with  his 

Europe’s  busy  fate. 

Let  him  gladly  homeward  faring,  learn  to  labor 
and  to  wait. 

It  were  perhaps  a  sin  of  omission,  did  we 
omit  from  even  this  brief  notice  some  ex¬ 
ample,  however  scant  in  its  proportions,  of 
that  more  purely  meditative  and  high  con¬ 
templative’’  style  which  characterizes  a  large 
portion  of  the  poeliy  of  Milnes.  To  select  an 
illustration  at  once  compatible  with  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  selection,  and  with  the  exigencies  of 
limited  space,  is  not  easy  ;  but  the  following 
significant  little  series  of  couplets  on  Lose 
and  Gain,  will  probably  serve  our  turn  in 
both  particulars  :  its  brevity  is  unexception¬ 
able,  and  as  an  exemplification  of  its  maker’s 
matter  and  manner,  it  is  almost  perfect. 
With  it  we  conclude — first,  however,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  reader  who  never  reads  a 
thing  twice,  should  not  read  this  even  once, 
but  skip  it  altogether ;  many  of  this  poet’s 
poemetti  require  a  second  perusal,  this  one 
will  repay  it. 

Myriad  roses,  nnregretted,  perish  in  their  ver¬ 
nal  bloom. 

That  the  essence  of  their  sweetness  once  your 
beauty  may  perfume. 

Myriad  veins  of  richest  life-blood  empty  forth 
their  priceless  worth. 

To  exalt  one  will  imperial  over  spacious  realms 
of  earth. 

Myriad  hearts  are  pained  and  broken,  that  one 
poet  may  be  taught 

To  discern  the  shapes  of  passion,  and  describe 
them  as  he  ought. 

Myriad  minds  of  heavenly  temper  pass  as  pass¬ 
es  moon  or  star. 

That  one  philosophic  spirit  may  ascend  the  solar 
car. 

Sacrifice  and  self-devotion  hallow  earth  and  fill 
the  skies. 

And  the  meanest  life  is  sacred  whence  the  high¬ 
est  may  arise ! 

Remember,  gentle  reader,  the  prescribed  da 
capo. 
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There  is  such  an  easy  playful  exercise  of 
wit  in  the  epigram  ;  such  sparkle,  glitter,  and 
surprise  in  it,  if  successful,  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  these  trifles,  to  amuse  their  friends, 
by  very  sober  divines,  must  not  be  wondered 
at.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  at  that  right  reverend  prelate  Bish¬ 
op  Atterbcrv,  making  an  epigram  upon  a 
lady’s  fan  ;  though  we  may  be  glad  to  hear 
that  the  fan  belonged  “  to  Miss  Osborne,  af¬ 
terwards  his  wife.”  Atterbury  was  the 
friend  of  Pope  and  Swift,  and  seems  to  have 
caught  some  of  their  grace  and  wit  in  turning 
this  epigram,  the  conclusion  of  which  we 
shall  only  quote.  The  fan,  he  declares, 

“  Directs  its  wanton  motions  so, 

That  it  wounds  more  than  Cupid’s  bow; 

Gives  coolness  to  the  matchless  dame, 

To  every  other  breast  a  flame.” 

VVe  appeal  to  the  reader  if  this  be  not  very 
neat  for  a  bishop  ?  But  another  churchman 
certainly  excels  him  in  wit,  if  not  in  compli¬ 
ments — we  allude  to  Dr.  Edward  Yocno  ; 
a  poet  whose  genius  was  of  so  full  and  preg¬ 
nant  a  nature  in  wit,  that  in  regard  to  that 
quality  but  one  name  in  our  whole  gallery  of 
poets  can  come  near  it,  and  that  name  is 
Bctler, 

Dr.  Young,  before  he  took  orders,  danced 
about  the  court,  and  no  doubt  expected  an 
appointment.  But  he  was  a  moral,  a  good, 
and  an  earnest  man  ;  and  every  now  and  then 
this  earnestness  showed  itself  in  the  midst  of 
a  very  lax,  low  church  age.  Being  at  a  party 
of  literary  men  he  meets  with  M.  de  Voltaire, 
then  just  arrived  in  England  to  mix  with  the 
wits,  and  to  show  how  clever  he  was.  In 
Young’s  presence  Voltaire  ridicules  Mil¬ 
ton’s  sublime  image  of  Death  and  Sin, 
whereupon  the  Englishman  pencils  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

TO  VOLTAIRE. 

Thou  art  so  witty,  profligate,  and  thin. 

At  once  we  think  thee  Milton,  Death,  and  Sin” 


The  death  and  sin,  as  regard  leanness  and 
profligacy,  come-  in  very  well ;  but  the  idea 
of  any  one  mistaking  Milton  for  Voltaire  is 
preposterous  even  as  a  compliment. 

Courtship  brightens  any  one’s  wits.  Young 
wishes  to  marry,  and  pays  court  to  a  noble 
lady  whom  he  afterwards  marries,  wedding 
“  discord  in  a  noble  wife.”  But  at  the  time 
of  courtship  this  discord  is  concord,  and  the 
grave  poet,  playing  at  bowls  with  his  lady 
love  in  the  garden  at  Welwyn  is  called  away 
by  a  servant.  With  a  backward  glance  he 
departs,  sees  the  visitor,  and  returns  with  the 
following : — 

*•  Thus  Adam  goes,  when  from  the  garden  driven, 
And  thus  disputed  orders  sent  by  Heaven. 

Hard  was  his  fate,  but  mine’s  still  more  unkind  ; 
His  Eve  went  with  him,  nine  remained  behind.” 

In  the  same  garden  at  Welwyn  was  after¬ 
wards  erected  a  statue  to  Sleep,  under  which 
the  Doctor,  then  a  married  man  and  wishing 
for  rest,  inscribed  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
epigrams  in  any  language.  It  is  in  Latin ; 
we  give  the  original,  and  also  add  a  transla¬ 
tion  for  such  ladies  as  have  not  matriculated 
at  the  ”  Ladies’  College.” 

AD  SOMNUM. 

Somne  levis  quanquam  cutissims  mortis 
Consortem  cupio,  te  tamen  esse  tori  imago, 
Alma  quies,  optata  veni,  nam  sie  sine  vitae 
Vivere  quam  suave  est,  sic  sine  morte  mori.” 

Light  sleep,  though  death’s  cold  image,  prythee 
give 

Thy  fellowship  whilst  in  my  conch  I  lie ; — 

Oh  !  gentle  wished-for  rest,  how  sweet  to  live 
Thus  without  life,  and  without  death  to  die  ! 

The  grace  of  the  Latin,  the  sweetness  of 
its  numbers,  has  escaped  us ;  the  point  alone 
is  preserved.  To  quote  the  whole  of  Young’s 
epigrams  would  be  to  quote  the  whole  of  his 
works:  the  ‘‘Night  Thoughts”  alone  fur¬ 
nishing  more  epigrammatic  turns  than  any 
book  in  the  language.  We  will,  therefore. 
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pass  on  to  another  churchman,  the  Rev.  f 
Samuel  Wesley,  a  Lincolnshire  rector,  and 
father  of  the  celebrated  John  of  that  name. 
He  was  but  an  indifferent  poet;  but  the 
editor  of  bis  works,  with  a  sort  of  wild  jus¬ 
tice,  commits  an  epi^^ram  himself  when  he 
declares  “  that  the  virtues  of  his  sons,  John 
and  Charles,  will  atone  for  his  poetical 
crimes."  The  following  is  pointed,  but,  like 
Young’s,  depends  for  its  point  upon  a  scrip¬ 
tural  simile.  It  is  also  faulty  in  that  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  diction  which  abounds  in 
“  wretches,”  “  creatures,”  “  souls,”  <kc. 

OH  butler’s  moncuest. 

“  Whilst  Butler,  needy  wretch,  was  yet  alive. 

No  generous  patron  would  a  dinner  give. 

ISee  him,  when  starved  to  death  and  turned  to 
dust, 

Presented  with  a  monumental  bust. 

The  Poet’s  fate  is  here  in  emblem  shown — 

He  asked  for  bread,  and  he  received  a  itone. 

We  must  not  linger  upon  the  epigram¬ 
matists  of  unknown  names  and  of  fugitive 
poetry  books.  Those  thick  old  volumes 
which  Tonson  indulged  in,  those  miscella¬ 
nies  of  verse  by  “gentlemen  of  quality 
and  other  eminent  hands,”  abound  in  them. 
Some  are  good,  some  are  very  bad  indeed  ; 
we  therefore  follow  our  subject  to  fresh  6elds 
and  pastures  new  in  the  pages  of  two  illus¬ 
trious  men,  Pope  and  Swirr. 

The  6rst  was  an  epigram  in  himself,  and  a 
devoted  admirer  of  them  in  verse,  presuming 
that  verse  was  epigrammatic.  But  even  his 
direct  epigrams  are  by  no  means  contempt¬ 
ible,  and  they  have  a  turn  which  belongs  to 
them  alone.  Who  does  not  know  that  pecu¬ 
liarly  insolent  one  on  the  collar  of  a  dog  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  royal  highness  ? 

“  I  am  his  Highness’  dog  at  Kew  ; — 

Pray  tell  me,  sir,  whose  dog  are  you  7” 

This,  however,  seems  to  be  but  borrowed  ; 
for  in  Sir  William  Temple’s  heads  for  an 
essay  on  conversation,  1  tind  the  following : 
”  Mr.  Grantham’s  fool’s  reply  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  asked  whose  fool  he  was  ? — '  I  am 
Mr.  Grantham’s  fool :  pray,  whose  fool  are 
you  r  ” 

That  “  upon  one  who  wrote  long  epitaphs,” 
is  true  of  most  performances  of  that  fune¬ 
real  kind  ;  when  we  recollect  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  addressed  was  Dr.  Robert  Friend, 
the  pun  on  the  name  gives  piquancy  to  the 
verse : — 

“  Friend,  fur  your  epitaphs  I’m  grieved. 
Where  still  so  much  is  said  ; 

One  half  will  never  be  believed, 

The  other  never  read.” 


These  are  all  we  shall  quote  of  Pope,  the 
most  polished,  the  most  musical  and  silvery 
of  our  deca-syllabic  verse-writers ;  his  name 
not  only  recalls  the  host  of  brilliant  wits  with 
whom  he  was  associated,  but  also  that  of  one 
of  the  meat  courageous,  bold,  witty,  and  un¬ 
womanly  women  whom  we  meet  with  in  lite¬ 
rature  ;  and  when  we  have  said  that,  we  have 
said  a  great  deal.  Wit,  poet,  accomplished 
letter-writer,  (and  deeply-thinking  philoso¬ 
pher,  as  her  last  letters  to  the  Countess  of 
Mar  testify,)  it  was  perhaps  to  be  expected 
that  our  literature  should  have  been  enriched 
by  the  epigrams  of  this  lady  ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  we  quote,  we  shall  not 
find  one  passable  production  in  her  works. 
The  one  usually  quoted  is  not  an  epigram  ; 
but  the  following  is  admirable,  both  for 
itself,  and  also  for  the  bitter  sneer  at  the 
treatment  of  ladies  by  their  lords.  It  is  en¬ 
titled — 

A  SUMUART  OF  LORO  LTTTLETOM’s  ADVICE 
TO  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

“  Be  plain  in  dress ;  be  frugal  in  yonr  diet : 

In  short,  my  deary,  kiss  me — and  be  quiet.” 

Dr.  Swift,  for  whom  Mr.  Thackeray  has 
such  an  intense  haired,  and  we  so  great  a 
respect,  taking,  in  fact,  a  very  different  theory 
upon  the  dean’s  behavior  and  madness,  to 
that  which  the  greatest  novelist  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  bolds,  wrote  perhaps  more  epigrams 
than  any  literary  man  of  bis  age  or  of  ours. 
Like  most  deep  and  earnest  men,  he  was  a^ 
the  same  time  a  trifler.  It  may  seem  a  para¬ 
dox,  but  it  is  true  ;  the  dean,  as  others  have 
done,  felt  the  truth  of  Horace’s  maxim,  dulce . 
est  dessipere  ire  loco,  and,  following,  invented 
curious  ways  of  passing  the  time.  He  wrote 
a  kind  of  Dog-Lttin,  which  was,  when  read 
quickly,  nothing  but  English  ;  he  wrote  an 
essay  upon  punning ;  advice  to  servants  and 
characters  of  the  nobility  whom  he  knew.  I 
wish  some  of  those  who  pride  themselves  on 
their  birth,  would  ponder  upon  the  characters 
which  the  dean  has  given  to  their  ancestors. 

I  am  travelling  out  of  the  way  of  the  epigram 
in  this,  but  really  it  is  worth  the  while.  It 
does  not  show  Swift  to  have  been  a  very  good- 
natured  man  ;  but,  as  some  even  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  enemies  are  praised,  and  that  judi¬ 
ciously,  by  the  dean,  we  may  rely  upon  the 
general  truth,  that  is,  from  Swift’s  view  of 
the  case;  he  was,  besides,  too  proud  a  man 
to  tell  a  lie.  The  remarks  I  allude  to  are 
those  upon  the  “Characters  of  the  Court  of 
Queen  Anne,”  written  by  a  Mr.  Davis.  Swift 
appends  his  epigrammatic  remarks  to  the 
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glowing  descriptions  of  Davis.  Thus,  when 
Davio  calls  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  a  tall, 
handsome  man,  for  his  age,  with  a  very 
obliging  address,  of  clear  and  sound  judg¬ 
ment,”  (fee.,  drc..  Swift  writes  in  the  margin, 
“  Detestably  covetous,"  a  character  we  now 
know  to  be  true.  “  The  Duke  of  Ormond 
has,”  says  Davis,  “  all  the  qualities  of  a  great 
man,  except  that  (those)  of  a  statesman,”  to 
which  Swift  assents  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Som¬ 
erset  “  has  hardly  common  sense ;”  the  Earl 
of  Nottingham  is  ”an  endless  talker;”  the 
Duke  of  Bolton  is  “  a  great  booby  Earl 
Rivers  is  “  an  arrant  knave  in  common  deal¬ 
ings  the  Earl  of  Portland,  ”  as  great  a 
dunce  as  I  ever  knew the  Elarl  of  Derby, 
alas  !  for  Stanley,  as  arrant  a  scoundrel  as 
liis  brother.”  Then  comes  a  good  nobleman, 
the  Earl  of  Thanet — he  is  “  of  great  piety 
and  virtue but,  alas !  the  Earl  of  Sand¬ 
wich  is  “  a  puppy  Earl  Ranelagb,  “  the 
vainest  old  fool  I  ever  saw  Lord  Lucas,  “a 
good,  plain  humdrum;”  the  Earl  of  Chester¬ 
field,  “  the  greatest  knave  in  England  ;”  the 
Earl  of  Berkeley,  “  intolerably  lary,  and 
somewhat  covetous;”  Lord  Guilford  is  “  a  very 
silly  fellow  ;”  and  Lord  Wharton,  ”  the  most 
universal  villain  I  ever  knew"  Now,  we 
submit  that,  historically,  these  characters  are 
true  ;  and  also  we  beg  to  infer  from  it,  that 
the  gentlemen  of  England,  descended  from 
these,  have  nothing  to  be  proud  of,  although 
their  ancestors’  portraits  are  painted  by  Lely 
and  Jervis,  and  their  names  are  mentioned  by 
Burke.  In  short,  they  come  in  the  category 
of  those — 

“ - whose  ancient  bnt  ignoble  blood 

Has  crept  through  fools  and  villains  since  the 
flood!” 

And,  alas!  for  that  silly  pride,  the  pride  of 
birth ;  is  not  this,  since  no  human  being  is 
perfect,  also  true  of  our  own  ? 

Swift’s  epigrams  are,  it  may  be  .oupposed 
from  the  foregoing,  exceedingly  plain-spoken ; 
two  of  them  upon  windows— diamond-pointed 
pencils  were  then  common ;  and  Mr.  Pope 
turned  a  pretty  compliment  with  one  of  them, 
both  curious  and  go^.  Of  course,  the  win¬ 
dow  written  on  was  that  of  an  inn,  some  of 
the  glass  of  which  would,  with  such  an  auto¬ 
graph,  fetch  a  good  price  in  the  market  of 
curiosities. 

I 

os  AW  INW-WIWDOW. 

“The  glass,  by  lover’s  nonsense  blurr’d, 
Dims  and  obscures  our  sight ; 

So,  when  our  passions  Love  hath  stirr’d. 

It  darkens  Reason’s  light.” 


The  doctor  always  had  something  to  say 
against  love.  The  second  preserves  a  hit 
against  another  mistress,  whom  he  hated — 
the  Church : 

AT  AW  INN  AT  CUEStER. 

“  The  church  and  clergy  here,  no  doubt, 

Are  very  much  a-kin  ; 

Both  weather-beaten  are  without. 

And  empty  both  within.” 

The  couplet  below  satirizes  the  musical 
feuds  between  Handel  and  Bonincini,  and  does 
not  say  much  for  the  dean’s  love  of  music, 
however  greatly  it  may  enhance  his  wit : — 

ON  A  MUSICAL  DISPUTE. 

“  Strange  !  all  this  difference  should  be 
’Twixt  Tweedle-DUM  and  Tweedle-DEE.” 

One  upon  Colonel  Chartres,  that  old  vil¬ 
lain,  whose  fate  is  familiar  to  us,  from  his 
portrait  in  Hogarth’s  “  Rake’s  Progress,”  has 
been  stolen  by  Pope,  and  applied  to  Lord 
Coningsby ;  the  best  of  it  is,  that  with  nei¬ 
ther  is  it  original,  the  idea  being  found  in  the 
Latin  ”  Anthology.”  Swift’s  we  quote  ;  it 
is  the  same  as  Pope’s  in  all  but  the  name  : — 

EPITAPH  ON  7.  C.  (fRANCIS  CHARTREs). 

“Here  F - C - lies, — be  civil ! 

The  rest  God  knows — perhaps  the  devil.”* 

In  the  batch  which  follows,  some  of  our 
readers  will  find  old  friends.  They  are,  in¬ 
deed,  the  most  pointed  which  we  have. 

“  Yon  beat  your  pate,  and  fancy  wit  will  come : 

Knock  as  you  please,  there's  nobody  at  home." 

FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

“  Sir,  I  admit  your  general  rule. 

That  every  poet  is  a  fool ; 

But  you,  yourself,  may  serve  to  show  it. 
That  every  fool  is  not  a  poet.” 

ON  A  child’s  death. 

“My  friend  complains  that  God  has  given 
To  his  poor  babe  a  life  so  short. 

Consider,  Peter  •  he’s  in  heaven ; 

Tis  good  to  have  a  friend  at  court.’’ 

I  heard  Mr.  Thackeray  in  his  admirable 
lecture  attest  that  Swift  had  never  spoken 
well  of  a  child  ;  nay,  nor  had  mentioned  one, 
except  to  say,  “  that  it  squalled.”  I  hope 
he  will  consider  this  an  exception.  The 


*  I  also  quote  the  Latin : — 

“  Johannes  hie  jacet  Mirandula — cetera  norunt 
£t  Tagus  et  Ganges — forsan  et  Antipodes,” 
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thought  which  seems  abrupt  in  four  lines,  is 
a  very  solemn  and  touching  one,  and  has 
been  expanded  by  worse  rhymesters  than 
Swift  into  twenty  or  thirty  verses ;  and  so 
adieu  to  the  “dean,”  as  pre-eminently  the 
dean,  as  well  as  Wellington  was  the  duke. 
We  have  omitted  many,  very  many,  of  his 
epigrams,  some  of  them  searching,  bitter,  and 
cutting  sharply  as  a  razor ;  especially  that 
one  upon  Whitshed’s  motto  on  his  coach. 
Let  us  believe  this :  it  were  good  for  us  to 
have  a  Swift  alive  now,  to  lash  the  stupidity 
and  the  vices  of  pretenders  to  talent,  to 
government  and  to  places. 

Dr.  Abel  Evans,  whose  name  611s  a  conspi¬ 
cuous  place  in  a  wretched  Oxford  hexameter 
and  pentameter, 

“  Alms  novem  genuis  celebres  Rhedycina  pnetas 
Bubb,  Stubb,  Cobb,  Crabb,  Trapp,  Young  Carey, 
Tickel,  Evans,” 

wrote  some  curious  trides.  His  smart  ver- 
sicles  on  Sir  John  Vanburgh,  the  architect, 
are  worthy  of  quotation : 

“  Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth ;  for  he 
Laid  many  heavy  loads  on  thee.” 

And  so  also  is  the  couplet  on  that  enormous 
fat  fellow,  Dr.  Tadloe,  whose  name  has  only 
been  preserved  from  his  bulk : 

“  When  Tadloe  walks  the  streets,  the  paviors  cry, 
‘  God  bless  you,  air,'  and  lay  their  rammers  by.” 

Dr.  Johnson,  sitting  at  a  party  at  Mrs. 
Thrale’s,  mentions  a  certain  “  Molly  Aston 
she  was  **  a  beauty,  a  scholar,  a  wit,  and  a 
whig,  and  she  talked  all  in  the  praise  of 
liberty ;  so  1  made  this  epigram  upon  her : 

“  Liber,  at  esse  veline,  suasisti,  pulchra  .Maria ; 
Ut  maneam  liber,  pulchra  Maria,  vale  !” 

”  She  was  the  loveliest  creature,”  says  the 
Doctor,  with  enthusiasm,  “  that  I  ever  saw.” 
”  Will  it  do  this  way  in  English?”  said  Mrs. 
Thrale,  repeating  her  translation : 

“  Persuasions  to  freedom  fall  oddly  from  yon ; 
If  freedom  we  seek,  fair  Maria,  adieu  !’’ 

“  It  will  do  well  enough,”  replies  Johnson  ; 

but  it  is  translated  by  a  lady,  and  the  ladies 
never  liked  Molly  Aston.” 

But  the  present  writer,  not  thinking  the 
version  close  enough,  although  it  may  do 
“  well  enough,”  begs  to  translate  it : 

VOL.  XXXV.— NO.  IV. 


TO  A  BEACTIFUL  TOCNO  LADT  WHO  SPOKE  Ilf 
PBAISK  OF  LIBERTT. 

Freedom  you  teach  ;  so,  burning  to  be  free. 

Adieu,  lest  I  should  be  enslaved  by  thee. 

We  must  offer  another  by  the  Doctor, 
principally  on  account  of  ita  being  very  un¬ 
like  his  pompous  style,  and  being  exactly 
what  one  might  expect  from  Gilbert  Abbott 
A’Becket,  in  “  Punch  or  from  lighuheaded- 
and-hearted  Albert  Smith : 

“  Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell. 

Wearing  out  life’s  evening  gray. 

Strike  thy  bosom,  sage,  and  tell 
What  is  bliss,  and  which  the  way. 

“  Thus  I  spoke,  and  speaking,  sighed, 

Scarce  repress’d  the  falling  tear, 

When  the  hoary  sage  replied, 

‘Come,  my  lads,  and  drink  some  beer.’  ” 

The  Doctor’s  translation  of  Benserade’s 
lines,  “  d  son  lit,”  is  also  very  6ne : 

“  In  bed  we  laugh,  in  bed  we  cry ; 

And  bom  in  1^,  in  bed  we  die : 

The  near  approach  the  bed  may  shew. 

Of  human  bliss  to  human  woe.” 

We  shall  next  quote  Doctor  Doddridge, 
with,  according  to  Johnson,  the  hnest  epigram 
in  the  language  ;  it  is  a  happy  little  sermon 
in  verse,  on  a  very  unchristian  motto  which 
bad  descended  to  him  from  his  ancestry : 

DCM  VIVIMU8  VIVAMU8. 

“  Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  would  say. 

And  seize  the  pleasure  of  the  present  day. 

Live  while  yon  live,  the  sacred  preacher  cries. 

And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies. 

Lord,  in  my  life  let  both  united  be ! 

I  live  in  pleasure,  whilst  I  live  to  thee.’’ 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Lord  Chesterfleld  : 

ON  SEEING  A  WHOLE-LENGTH  OF  BEAU  NASH 

BETWEEN  THE  BUSTS  OF  NEWTON  AND  POPE, 

IN  THE  ROOMS  AT  BATH. 

"  Immortal  Newton  never  spoke 
More  truth  than  here  you’ll  find ; 

Nor  Pope  himself  e’er  penn'd  a  joke 
More  cruel  on  mankind. 

“The  picture  plac’d  the  busts  between, 

Gives  satire  all  its  thought : 

Wisdom  and  wit  but  little  seen  ; 

But  folly  at  full  length.” 

Goldsmith  has  left  one  very  beautiful  speci¬ 
men  : 

tfl 
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OK  ▲  BEAUTIFUL  TOUTn  STRUCK  BUND  BT 
UOBTNINQ. 

•  Sure,  ’twM  by  Providence  designed, 

Rather  in  pity  than  in  hate. 

That  he  shoulu  be,  like  Cupid,  blind, 

To  save  him  from  Narcissus’  fate.’’ 

But  we  must  hasten  towards  the  crowd  of 
unknown  epigrammatists,  who  have  left  us 
some  of  the  best  of  these  performances,  Brsl 
quoting  that  from  the  Persian,  translated  by 
Sir  William  Jones  : — 

TO  A  FRIEND  ON  BIS  BIRTB-DAT. 

'*  On  parent  knees,  a  naked  new-born  child. 
Weeping  thou  satat,  whilst  all  around  thee  smiled ; 
So  live  that,  sinking  in  death’s  last  long  sleep, 
Calm  thou  mayat  smile,  whilst  all  around  thee 
weep.” 

Pye  (the  Laureat),  Mason  (author  of  Car- 
actacus),  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar),  Aikin,  and 
Mrs.  Robinson,  have  all  left  epigrams.  The 
lady  is  memorable  as  being  mistress  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  also  founder  of  that  sen¬ 
timental  school  of  poetry  which  Qifford,  the 
editor  of  the  Quarterly,  utterly  annihilated 
by  his  satires,  the  '*  Baviad  ”  and  ”  Moeviad.” 
We  quote  it  on  account  of  its  being  a  s{>eci- 
men  of  exploded  silliness ;  the  reader  will 
notice  what  Mrs.  Malaprop  calls  the  ”  nice 
derangement  of  her  epitaphs 

TO  HIM  WBO  LAMENTED  SEEINO  A  BEAUTIFUL 
WOMAN  WEEP. 

**  The  ludd  tear  from  Lesbia’s  eye, 

Down  her  $ofi  cheek  in  pity  flows. 

As  ETHER-drops  forsake  the  sky. 

To  cheer  the  drooping  Hushing  rose. 

1'  For,  like  the  sun,  her  eyes  diffuse 
O’er  her  fair  face  bo  bright  a  ray, 

That  tears  must  fall  like  heavenly  dews, 

Lest  the  twin  roses  fade  away.” 

The  capitals  and  italics  are  Mrs.  Robinson *s, 
not  our  own.  Let  us  now  hasten  towards 
the  close  of  a  gossiping  article,  by  culling 
some  of  the  unknown  one,  on 

TBB  OPERA. 

"An  opera,  like  a  pillory,  may  be  said. 

To  nail  our  ears  down,  and  expose  our  head.” 

Another, 

OK  A  PALE  LADT  WITH  A  RED-NOSED  HUSBAND. 

“Whence  comes  it  that  in  Clara’s  face 
The  lily  only  has  its  place  7 
Is  it  because  the  absent  rose 
Has  gone  to  paint  her  husband’s  nose?” 


A  very  pompous  overdrawn  compliment  is 
that  upon  Pope’s  translation  of  Homer : 

“So  much,  dear  Pope,  thy  English  Homer  charms. 
As  pity  melts  ns,  or  as  passion  warms. 

That  after  ages  will  with  wonder  seek 
Who  ’twaa  translated  Homer  into  Greek.” 

Curious  also  in  its  repetition  is  this  one : 

ON  TBE  DEATH  OF  THE  EARL  OF  KILDARE. 

“Who  kill'd  Kildare  1  who  dard  KUdare  to  kill 


DEATH  ANSWERS  ! 

“  I  kUrd  Kildare,  and  dare  kill  whom  I  will.” 

And  rich  in  its  satire  is  the  one  on  that 
head  of  a  College  at  Oxford,  who  starved  his 
horses.  The  doctor  had  set  an  undergradu* 
ate  the  task  of  making  verses  on  the  theme, 
omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico.  And  these,  so 
the  story  goes,  were  the  result : 

“Averse  to  pampered  and  high-mettled  steeds. 
His  own  upon  chopt  straw  Avarro  feeds ; 

Bred  in  his  stable,  in  his  paddock  born. 

What  vast  ideas  they  must  have  of  com.'' 

Good,  also,  is  that  repartee, 

TO  A  BOASTER  OF  HIS  ANCESTOR’S  EXPLOITS. 

“  Still  Storming  cities  !  burning  ships  in  harbor  ! 
I  wish  your  grandfather  had  bran  a  barber.” 

In  the  da^s  of  the  Regency,  amongst  that 
galaxy  of  wits,  the  effulgence  of  whose  fame 
lightens  even  the  present  day,  we  find,  of 
course,  plenty  of  epigrammatists.  There 
was  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar,)  who,  after  sat¬ 
irizing  “great  George  our  King,”  extended 
his  favors,  when  he  himself  was  an  old  man, 
to  his  successors.  There  were  the  writers  in 
“The  Oxford  Sausage,”  that  eccentric  but 
witty  magazine;  there  were  Mr.  Canning 
and  Mr.  Frere,  the  editors  of  “The  Micro¬ 
cosm  there  were  Hunt,  Lamb,  Moore,  and 
Byron,  the  last  of  whom,  as  being  for  the 
most  part  illustrative  of  his  feelings,  we  shall 
quote.  The  first  was  addressed  to  his  wife 
a  few  months  before  their  separation  : 

“  There  is  a  mystic  thread  of  life. 

So  dearly  wreathed  with  mine  alone. 

That  destiny’s  relentless  knife 
At  once  must  sever  both  or  none." 

The  next  tells  a  very  different  story : 
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LORD  BTRON  TO  HIS  LADT, 

On  the  tixth  anniveraary  of  their  marriage. 

“  How  strangely  time  his  cuuree  has  run, 

Since  first  I  paired  with  you  ; 

Six  years  ago  we  made  but  ore, 

Now  five  have  made  us  two. 

Neither  of  these,  however,  is  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  specimen  of  the  art.  T  he  hist  we 
shall  quote  is  in  the  best  style  of  the  serious 
epigram.  It  is  printed  in  the  French  edition 
of  Lord  Byron’s  works  (Paris  1826,  page 
716),  but  has  been  attributed  to  Scott.  Nor 
have  we  now  the  proper  bo<jks  near  us  to 
verify  the  authorship.  With  us  they  bear 
the  title  of 

LINKS  rOCND  IN  LORD  BTROn’s  BIBLE. 

"  Within  this  awful  volume  lies 
The  mystery  of  mysteries. 

Oh  happiest  they  of  human  race, 

To  whom  our  God  has  given  grace 
To  hear,  to  read,  to  fear,  to  pray. 

To  lift  the  latch  and  force  the  way ; 

But  better  they  had  ne’er  been  born 
Who  read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  scorn.’’ 

The  idea  of  a  French  invasion  in  1803, 
called  forth  a  host  of  broadsides  in  verse, 
and  caricatures,  and  loyal  and  patriotic  epi¬ 
grams.  The  divine  afflatus  was  not  wanting 
in  the  songs,  as  those  who,  like  us,  have  seen 
the  original  broadside  of  Campbell’s  “Mari¬ 
ners  of  England,”  can  witness ;  nor  was 
point  wanting  in  the  epigrams ;  but  they  are 
too  much  adapted  to  the  times  to  quote,  and 
for  this  reason  also  we  omit  many  upon  the 
fashions,  the  dandies,  and  dandizettes  of  the 
Regency.  In  fact,  we  have  come  to  the 
limits  of  an  article  like  our  own,  and  should 
we  continue  any  longer  might  tire  our  read¬ 
ers.  For  this  reason,  also,  we  forbear  to 
quote  any  theatrical  epigrams,  which  abound 
in  all  sorts  of  magazines  of  the  days  of  Gar¬ 
rick,  or  of  Kemble,  Siddoos,  and  Kean. 

In  our  own  days.  Punch  and  other  satirical 
publications  have  been  the  outlet  for  epi¬ 
grammatic  writers,  and  some  of  these  pro¬ 
ductions  have  been  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
forcible  kind.  But  a  feeling  has  gradually 
arisen  that  the  versified  epigram  is  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  and  therefore  the  prose  style  is  now 
more  indulged  in  than  before.  In  this,  es¬ 
pecially  in  his  comedies,  Douglas  Jerrold  is 
unrivalled,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 


the  language  by  this  author  is  to  be  found  in 
“  The  Hermit  of  Bellyfulle,”  the  finest  and 
most  philosophic  of  this  writer’s  works ;  a 
writer,  by  the  way,  whose  wit  is  too  fine 
ever  to  reach  extreme  popularity.  The  Her¬ 
mit  is  preaching  patience.  “  Do  you  know,” 
said  he,  “  what  patience  did  ?”  “  Patience 

wanted  a  nightingale,  patience  waited - 

and  the  egg  sang !"  The  ellipsis  is  there 
perfect ;  the  space  between  the  small  egg 
and  the  singing-bird  charming;  the  silence 
of  the  listening  night  is  something  of  the 
sublime. 

But  from  even  an  essay  short  as  our  own, 
upon  this  subject,  one  should  not  omit  the 
name  of  that  poet,  dear  to  all  lovers  of  hu¬ 
mor  as  of  poetry,  Thomas  Hood.  We  have 
but  space  for  one  of  his  productions ;  but 
that  is  a  good  one  ;  neither  has  it  a  melan¬ 
choly  cadence.  Our  sparkles  shall  not  be 
touched  with  a  lurid  light ;  let  therefore  even 
the  German  tourist,  who,  accompanying 
Prince  Albert  from  “  Vaterland,”  made  this 
mistake,  laugh  at  the 

EPIGRAM. 

“  Charmed  with  the  drink  which  Highlanders 
compose, 

A  German  traveller  exclaimed  with  glee, 
Potzausend  !  sare,  if  this  be  Athol  Brose, 

How  good  de  Athol  Boelry  must  be  !” 

So  ends  our  Gallop:  we  must  pull  up  now, 
and  let  the  reins  hang  upon  the  neck  of  our 
tired  steed.  We  have  gone  at  a  pretty  good 
rate  from  the  Alcaeus  and  Sappho  to  Thomas 
Hood ;  we  have  seen  that  these  small  darts 
of  wit  can  be  serious  or  jocose,  inimical  or 
friendly ;  that  they  can  give  us  a  hint  upon 
love,  upon  war,  or  even  upon  religion.  Con¬ 
nected  with  this  we  shall  find,  that  even  in 
the  small  space  of  an  epigram  we  have  per¬ 
haps  the  best  definition  of  the  moet  sublime 
idea  which  ever  entered  the  brain  of  man — 
need  we  say, 

ETERNITY  ? 

“  Reason  does  but  one  quaint  solution  lend 
To  Nature's  deepest  yet  divinest  riddle; 

Time  is  but  a  heginwu^  and  an  end. 

Eternity  is  notliing  but  a  middle.” 

This  is  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of 
“Alethea verily,  after  reading  it,  let  us 
hope  that  the  general  reader  will  sa^,  that, 
even  from  our  imperfect  sketch,  “There  is 
much  in  an  epigram.’* 
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It  is  sometimes  instructive,  and  at  all  times 
interesting,  to  learn  something  of  the  eccen¬ 
tricities,  failings,  and  foibles  of  remarkable 
persons.  Such  traits  form  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  and  salient  points  of  biographical  works  ; 
they  may  be  called  the  coloring  of  literary 
portraiture,  and,  being  endowed  with  an  in¬ 
dividual  vitality,  are  mund  to  linger  longest 
in  the  memory  of  the  general  reader. 

Having  gathered  together  a  number  of 
these  personal  anecdotes,  we  propose  to  pass 
away  a  gossiping, .  and  not  wholly  an  un- 
pro6table,  half  hour  in  relating  them  to  our 
readers. 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  upon  the  inordinate 
vanity  which  characterizes  many  illustrious 
lives.  When  Caesar  became  bald,  he  con¬ 
stantly  wore  the  laurel-wreath  with  which  we 
see  him  represented  on  medals,  in  the  hope 
of  concealing  the  defect ;  and  Cicero’s  ego¬ 
tism  was  so  great,  that  he  even  composed  a 
Latin  hexameter  in  bis  own  praise: 

Oh  fortnnatam  natam  me  Consule  Roman. 

(Oh  fortunate  Rome  when  1  was  born  her  consul !) 

a  line  which  elicited  the  just  sarcasms  of  Ju-  ] 
venal.  Queen  Elizabeth  left  3000  difierent 
dresses  in  her  wardrobe  when  she  died ;  and 
daring  many  years  of  the  latter  part  of  her 
life,  would  not  suSer  a  looking-glass  in  her 
presence,  for  fear  that  she  should  perceive 
the  ravages  of  time  upon  her  countenance. 
Maecenas,  the  most  egregious  of  classic  ex¬ 
quisites,  is  said  to  have  “  wielded  the  Roman 
Empire  with  rings  on  his  fingers.”  The  vanity 
of  Benvenuto  Cellini  is  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  beau  on  recoil.  His 
shoes,  on  court-days,  were  so  gorgeously 
adorned  with  precious  stones,  as  to  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  6000  guineas  in  value  ;  and  he  had  a 
suit  of  armor  of  solid  silver,  with  jewelled 
sword  and  belt,  the  worth  of  which  was  al¬ 
most  incalculable.  The  great  Descartes  was 
very  particular  about  his  wigs,  and  always 
kept  four  in  his  dressing- closet ;  a  piece  of 
vanity  wherein  he  was  imitated  by  Sir  Rich¬ 


ard  Steele,  who  never  expended  less  than 
forty  guineas  upon  one  of  his  large  black 
periwigs.  Mozart,  whose  light  hair  was  of  a 
fine  quality,  wore  it  very  long  and  flowing 
down  between  his  shoulders,  with  a  tie  of 
colored  ribbon  confining  it  at  the  neck.  Poor 
Goldsmith’s  innocent  dandyisms,  and  the 
story  of  his  peach-blossom  coat,  are  almost 
proverbial.  Pope’s  self-love  was  so  great, 
that,  according  to  Johnson,  he  **  had  been 
flattered  till  be  thought  himself  one  of  the 
moving  powers  in  the  system  of  life.’  ’  Allan 
Ramsay’s  egotism  was  excessive.  On  one 
occasion,  he  modestly  took  precedence  of 
Peter  the  Great,  in  estimating  their  compara¬ 
tive  importance  with  the  public  :  ”  But  baud 
(hold),  proud  czar,”  he  says,  •*  I  wadna  niflfer 
(exchange)  fameT’  Napoleon  was  vain  of 
bis  small  foot.  Salvator  Rosa  was  once  heard 
to  compare  himself  with  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo,  calling  the  former  dry,  and  the  latter 
coarse;  and  Raphael,  a^in,  was  jettlous  of 
the  fame  and  skill  of  Michael  Angelo,  Ho¬ 
garth’s  historical  paintings — which  were  bad 
—equalled,  in  his  own  opinion,  those  of  the 
old  masters.  Sir  Peter  Lely’s  vanity  was  so 
well  known,  that  a  mischievous  wit,  resolving 
to  try  what  amount  of  flattery  he  would  be¬ 
lieve,  told  him  one  day  that  if  the  Author  of 
Mankind  could  have  bad  the  benefit  of  his 
(Lely’s)  opinions  upon  beauty,  we  should  all 
have  been  materially  benefited  in  point  of 
personal  appearance;  to  which  the  painter 
emphatically  replied  :  “  ’Fore  Gott,  sare,  I 
believe  you’re  right !”  Bojardo,  the  Italian 
poet,  ascribed  so  high  an  importance  to  his 
poetry,  that  when  he  bad  invented  a  suitable 
name  for  one  of  bis  heroes,  he  set  the  bells 
ringing  in  the  village.  Kotzebue  was  so  vain 
and  envious,  that  be  could  endure  nothing 
celebrated  to  be  near  him,  though  it  were  but 
a  picture  or  a  statue ;  and  even  Lamartine, 
the  loftiest  and  finest  of  French  poets,  robs 
his  charming  pages  of  half  their  beauty  by 
the  inordinate  self-praise  of  his  commentaries. 
Rousseau  has  been  called  “the  self-torturing 
egotist ;”  and  Lord  Byron’s  life  was  one  long 
piece  of  egotism  from  beginning  to  end.  He 
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was  vain  of  bis  genius,  bis  rank,  bis  misan- 
tbropy,  and  even  of  bis  vices ;  and  be  was 
particularly  proud  of  his  good  riding  and  his 
handsome  hands. 

Penuriousness,  unhappily,  has  been  too 
commonly  associated  with  learning  and  fame. 
Cato,  the  censor,  on  his  return  from  Spain, 
was  so  parsimonious  that  he  sold  his  field- 
horse,  to  save  the  expense  of  conveying  the 
animal  by  sea  to  Italy.  Atlilius  Regulus,  at 
the  period  of  his  greatest  glory  in  Africa,  en¬ 
treated  permission  to  return  home  to  the 
management  of  his  estate,  which  consisted 
but  of  seven  acres,  alleging  that  his  servants 
had  been  defrauding  him  of  certain  agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  and  that  he  was  anxious 
to  look  after  his  affairs.  Lord  Bacon  is  a 
melancholy  instance  of  the  dominion  obtained 
by  avarice  over  a  great  mind.  Among  ar¬ 
tists,  Nollekens  and  Northcote  were  prover¬ 
bially  penurious.  Swift,  in  bis  old  age,  was 
avaricious,  and  had  an  absolute  terror  of  visit¬ 
ors.  When  his  friends  of  either  sex  came 
to  him,  in  expectation  of  a  dinner,  his  custom 
was  to  give  every  one  a  shilling,  that  they 
might  please  themselves  with  their  provision.*’ 
Of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  it  is  said 
by  Macaulay,  that  bis  splendid  qualities 
were  mineled  with  alloy  of  the  most  sordid 
kind.” 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  errors  of  self-in¬ 
dulgence.  Socrates,  Plato,  Agathon,  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  and  others  of  the  most  celebrated 
Greeks,  drank  wine  to  a  surprising  extent ; 
and  Plato  says,  in  his  Sympotium,  that  So¬ 
crates  kept  sober  longer  than  any.  Tiberius 
was  so  much  addicted  to  this  vice,  that  he 
had  frequently  to  be  carried  from  the  senate- 
house.  Cato  was  fond  of  the  bottle.  Ben 
Jonson  delighted  in  copious  draughts  of  Ca¬ 
nary  wine,  and  even  contrived  to  have  a  pipe 
of  that  liquor  added  to  bis  yearly  pension  as 
poet-laureate.  The  fine  intellect  of  Coleridge 
was  clouded  over  by  this  unhappy  propensity. 
Montaigne  indulged  in  sherry.  The  other¬ 
wise  unexceptionable  morality  of  Addison 
was  stained  by  this  one  error.  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  Fielding,  and  Sterne  shared  the  pre¬ 
vailing  taste  for  hard  drinking.  Mozart  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  Churchill  was  a 
very  intemperate  man  ;  and  Hogarth  gave  a 
ludicrous  immortality  to  the  satirist’s  love  of 
porter,  by  representing  him  in  the  character 
of  a  bear  with  a  mug  of  that  liquor  in  its 
paw.  Tasso  aggravated  his  mental  irrita¬ 
bility  by  the  use  of  wines,  despite  the  entrea¬ 
ties  of  bis  physicians.  During  his  long  im¬ 
prisonment,  he  speaks  gratefully  in  his  letters 
of  some  sweetmeats  with  which  he  had  been 

\ 


supplied  ;  and  after  bis  release,  he  relates 
with  delight  the  good  things  that  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  him  by  his  patron,  the  Duke  of 
Mantua — “  the  bread  and  fruit,  the  fish  and 
flesh,  the  wines,  sharp  and  brisk,  and  the  con¬ 
fections.”  Pope,  who  was  somewhat  of  an 
epicure,  when  staying  at  the  house  of  his 
friend  Lord  Bolinghroke,  would  lie  in  bed  for 
days  together,  unless  he  heard  there  were  to 
be  stewed  lampreys  for  dinner,  when  he 
would  forthwith  arise,  and  make  bis  appear¬ 
ance  at  table.  Dr.  Johnson  bad  a  voracious 
liking  for  a  leg  of  mutton.  “  At  my  Aunt 
Ford’s,”  he  said,  “  I  ate  so  much  of  a  leg  of 
mutton,  that  she  used  to  talk  of  it.”  A  gen¬ 
tleman  once  treated  him  to  a  dish  of  new 
honey  and  clouted  cream,  of  which  he  par¬ 
took  so  enormously,  that  bis  entertainer  was 
alarmed. 

Quin,  the  famous  actor,  has  been  known  to 
travel  from  London  to  Bath,  for  the  mere 
sake  of  dining  upon  a  John  Dory.  Dr.  Parr, 
in  a  private  letter,  confesses  to  his  passionate 
love  of  hot  boiled  lobsters,  with  a  profusion 
of  shrimp-sauce.  Shelley  was  for  many 
years  a  vegetarian ;  and  in  the  notes  to  his 
earliest  edition  of  Queen  Mob,  speaks  with 
enthusiasm  of  a  dinner  of  “  greens,  potatoes 
and  turnips.”  Ariosto  was  excessively  fond 
of  turnips.  He  ate  fast,  and  of  whatever 
was  nearest  to  him,  often  beginning  with  the 
bread  upon  the  table  before  the  other  dishes 
came.  Being  visited  one  day  by  a  stranger, 
he  devoured  all  the  dinner  that  was  provided 
for  both ;  and  when  afterwards  censored  for 
his  unpoliteness,  only  observed  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  should  have  taken  care  of  himself.” 
Handel  ate  enormously  ;  and  Dr.  Kitchener 
I  relates  of  him,  that  whenever  he  dined  at  a 
tavern,  he  ordered  dinner  for  three.  On 
being  told  that  all  was  ready  as  soon  as  the 
company  should  arrive,  he  would  exclaim  : 
“  Deo  pring  up  de  d'mner  prettittimo — I  am  dk 
ooMBAsr !”  Lord  Byron’s  favorite  dish  was 
eggs  and  bacon ;  and  though  he  could  never 
eat  it  without  suffering  from  an  attack  of  in¬ 
digestion,  he  had  not  always  sufiicient  firm¬ 
ness  to  resist  the  temptation.  Lalande,  the 
great  French  astronomer,  would  eat  spiders 
as  a  relish.  Linnseus  delighted  in  chocolate  ; 
and  it  was  he  who  bestowed  upon  it  its 
generic  name  of  Theobrorna,  or  “  food  of  the 
gods.”  Fontenelle  deemed  strawberries  the 
most  delicious  eating  in  the  world ;  and  dur¬ 
ing  his  last  illness,  used  to  exclaim  con¬ 
stantly  :  “  If  I  can  but  reach  the  season  of 
strawberries !” 

The  amusements  of  remarkable  persons 
have  been  various,  and  often  eccentric.  The 
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great  Bayle  would  frequently  wrap  himself  iu  mould  to  see  if  the  seeds  were  germinating, 
his  cloak,  and  hasten  to  places  where  moun-  Thomson  had  his  garden  at  Richmond,  re- 
tebanks  resorted :  and  this  was  his  chief  specting  which  the  old  story  of  how  he  ate 


relaxation  from  the  intensity  of  study;  Spi¬ 
noza  delighted  to  set  spiders  fighting,  and 
would  laugh  immoderately  at  beholding 
their  insect- warfare.  Cardinal  Richelieu 
used  to  seek  amusement  in  violent  exercise, 
and  was  found  by  De  Grammont  jumping 
with  his  servant,  to  see  which  could  leap  the 
highest.  The  great  logician,  Samuel  Clarke, 
was  equally  fond  of  such  saltatory  interludes 
to  his  hours  of  meditation,  and  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  leaping  over  tables  and  chairs.  Once, 
observing  the  approach  of  a  pedant,  he  said  : 

**  Now  we  must  leave  ofif,  for  a  fool  is  coming 
in !’’  The  learned  Petavius  used  to  twirl  his 
chair  round  and  round  for  five  minutes,  at  the 
end  of  every  two  hours.  Tycho  Brahd  di-  j 
verted  himself  with  polishing  glasses  for  spec¬ 
tacles.  Paley,  the  author  of  Natural  The- 
ology,  was  so  much  given  to  angling  that  he 
had  his  portrait  painted  with  a  rod  and  line 
in  his  hand.  Louis  XVI.,  of  sad  memory. 


peaches  off  the  trees  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  is  related.  Gibbon  was  a  lazy  man. 
Coleridge  was  content  to  sit  from  morning 
till  night  threading  the  dreamy  mazes  of  his 
own  mind.  Gray  said  that  he  wished  to  be 
always  lying  on  sofas,  reading  eternal  new 
novels  of  Crebillon  and  Marivaux.  Fenton, 
the  eminent  scholar,  died  from  sheer  inactiv¬ 
ity:  he  rose  late,  and  when  be  had  risen, 
sat  down  to  his  books  and  papers.  K  woman 
who  waited  upon  him  in  his  lodgings  said 
that  “be  would  lie  a-bed  and  be  fed  with  a 
spoon.”  Contrary  examples  to  that  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  wrote  all  his  finest  works 
before  breakfast ! 

To  return  to  the  recreations  of  celebrated 
persons.  Oliver  Cromwell  is  said  to  have 
sometimes  cast  aside  his  Puritan  gravity,  and 
played  at  Blind-man’s-buff  with  bis  daugh¬ 
ters  and  attendants.  Henri  Quatre  delighted 
to  go  about  in  disguise  among  the  peasantry. 


amused  himself  with  lock-making.  Salvator  Charles  11. ’s  most  innocent  amusement  con- 
Rosa  used  to  perform  in  extempore  comedies,  sisted  in  feeding  the  ducks  in  St.  James’s 
and  take  the  character  of  a  mountebank  in  Park,  and  in  rearing  numbers  of  those  beau- 


tbe  streets  of  Rome.  Anthony  Magliabecchi, 
the  famous  librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  spiders  which 
thronged  his  apartments;  and  while  sitting 
amongst  his  mountains  of  books,  would  cau¬ 
tion  his  visitors  “  not  to  hurt  the  spiders  !  ” 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  surnamed  the  Jewish 
Socrates,  would  sometimes  seek  relief  from 
too  much  thought  in  standing  at  bis  window 
and  counting  the  tiles  upon  his  neighbor’s 
roof.  'Thomas  Warton,  the  poetical  anti¬ 
quary,  used  to  associate  with  the  school-boys, 
while  visiting  his  brother,  Dr.  J.  Warton. 
Campbell  says  :  “  When  engaged  with  them 
in  some  culinary  occupation,  and  when 
alarmed  by  the  sudden  approach  of  the  mas¬ 
ter,  he  has  been  known  to  bide  himself  in  a 
dark  corner  of  the  kitchen,  and  has  been 
dragged  from  thence  by  the  doctor,  who  had 
taken  him  for  some  great  boy.”  Cowper  kept 
hares,  and  made  bird-cages.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  so  fond  of  his  cat,  that  he  would  even 
go  out  himself  to  buy  oysters  for  Puss,  be¬ 
cause  his  servant  was  too  proud  to  do  so. 
Goethe  kept  a  tame  snake,  but  hated  dogs. 
Ariosto  delighted  in  gardening;  but  he 
destroyed  all  he  planted,  by  turning  up  the 


tiful  spaniels  that  still  bear  his  name.  Bee¬ 
thoven  would  splash  in  cold  water  at  all 
times  of  the  day,  till  his  chamber  was 
swamped,  and  tbe  water  oozed  through  the 
flooring  to  the  rooms  beneath  ;  he  would  also 
walk  out  in  the  dewy  fields  at  night  or  morn¬ 
ing  without  shoes  or  stockings.  Shelley  took 
an  unaccountable  delight  in  floating  little  pa¬ 
per-boats  on  any  piece  of  water  he  chanced  to 
be  near.  There  is  a  pond  on  Hampstead-heath 
which  has  often  ^me  his  tiny  fleets;  and 
there  is  an  anecdote  related  of  him — rather 
too  good,  we  fear,  to  be  true — which  says, 
that  being  one  day  beside  the  Serpentine,  and 
having  no  other  paper  in  his  pocket  where¬ 
with  to  indulge  bis  passion  for  ship-building, 
he  actually  folded  a  bank-bill  for  fifty  pounds 
into  the  desired  shape ;  launched  the  little 
craft  upon  its  voyage ;  watched  its  steady 
progress  with  paternal  anxiety  ;  and,  finally, 
went  over  and  received  it  in  safety  at  the  op¬ 
posite  side. 

This  paper  might  be  extended  almost  in¬ 
definitely  ;  but  there  must  be  limits,  even  to 
an  essay,  and  certainly  to  tbe  good-nature  of 
our  readers. 
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THE  ARABS  IN  SPAIN :  THEIR  HISTORY,  LITERATURE,  AND  ARTS.* 


The  very  mention  of  tlie  Moors  in  Spain 
recalls  to  mind  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  the  history  of  Europe,  fertile  in 
incident  and  full  of  romantic  episodes  of  love 
and  war.  Christian  knights  and  Moorish 
cavaliers,  the  mosques  and  palaces  of  Cordo¬ 
va,  the  green  Vega  of  Grenada,  the  courts 
and  arcades  of  the  Alhambra  crowd  upon  the 
view,  till  one  almost  regrets  that  the  sloth¬ 
ful  and  bigoted  Spaniard  has  supplanted  the 
tolerant  and  industrious  Moslem  on  the  ver¬ 
dant  plains  of  sunny  Andalusia. 

To  the  greater  number  of  historic  students, 
however,  the  Moors  in  Spain  are  associated 
chiefly  with  the  history  of  Grenada,  the  last 
of  the  Mohammedan  kingdoms,  and  only  one 
of  the  many  fragments  which  split  off  from 
the  mighty  empire  of  Cordova,  which  once 
ruled  over  seven-eighths  of  the  Spanish  penin¬ 
sula,  and  whose  annual  revenue  was  equal  to 
that  of  all  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe 
united.  How  few  are  aware  that,  prior  to 
the  Norman  conquest  of  England,  and  at  the 
time  when  the  long  night  of  the  dark  ages 
overshadowed  the  rest  of  Europe,  many  of 
the  inBdel  monarchs  of  Cordova  were  accom¬ 
plished  and  profound  scholars,  the  founders 
of  schools,  colleges,  and  libraries,  and  the 
muniBcent  patrons  and  rewarders  of  learning ; 
that  agriculture  and  commerce,  as  well  as  the 
elegant  arts  and  philosophy,  flourished  under 
their  enlightened  sway ;  and  that,  nine  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  Andalusia  could  boast  of  a  pop¬ 
ulation  and  a  revenue  at  least  five  times 
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greater  than  she  at  present  possesses  under 
the  enfeebling  rule  of  the  Spaniards. 

It  is  to  the  valuable  collection  of  Arabic 
MSS.  contained  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum,  of  Paris,  Vienna,  Leyden,  and  the 
Escurial,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  fullest 
account  of  the  history  of  the  Arabs  during  the 
long  period  of  their  residence  in  Spain.  Until 
recently,  however,  the  only  historian  who  had 
derived  his  information  solely  from  these  sourc¬ 
es,  was  Don  Joso  Antonio  C^nde.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  chief  Librarian 
of  the  Royal  Library  at  Madrid,  an  oBBce 
which  he  continued  to  hold  as  long  as  the 
French  remained  masters  of  that  capital.  In 
the  preface  to  his  history  of  the  Spanish 
Arabs,  he  clearly  points  out  the  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  for  referring  to  Arabic  MSS.  in  order 
to  obtain  a  complete  and  accurate  account  of 
the  Mohammedan  tribes  so  long  dominant  in 
the  Peninsula : — “  For  my  purpose  the  con¬ 
sultation  of  such  memorials  as  have  been  left 
to  os  by  the  Arabic  writers  was  indispensa¬ 
ble.  The  little  we  yet  know  of  the  extended 
dominion  exercised  by  that  nation  on  the  soil 
of  Spain,  is  taken  from  the  superficial  notices 
of  our  ancient  Spanish  Chroniclers ;  but  these 
writers  are  not  only  disfigured  by  the  extreme 
rudeness  of  their  style  as  well  as  by  their 
excessive  brevity  and  lamentable  inexacti¬ 
tude,  but  have  also  been  so  much  injured  by 
time  as  rarely  to  have  reached  us  until  re¬ 
duced  to  a  condition  which  leaves  them 
deplorably  incomplete.  Even  in  things  relat¬ 
ing  to  ourselves  they  are  frequently  obscure, 
while  the  little  they  contain  respecting  the 
Arabs,  is  deformed  by  every  kind  of  confusion 
and  misrepresentation.” 

But  by  far  the  most  complete  and  authen¬ 
tic  account  of  the  Moors  is  to  be  found  in  the 
”  History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in 
Spain,”  translated  from  the  Arabic  of  Ahmed 
Al-Makkari,  by  Don  Pascal  de  Gayangos, 
Member  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  formerly  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
Athenmum  of  Madrid.  Kot  only  is  the  text 
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of  this  work  most  interesting  and  instructive, 
but  the  translator’s  notes,  of  considerably 
greater  length,  contain  a  mass  of  information 
bearing  upon  tbe  history,  geography,  and 
antiquities  of  Spun,  and  evince  an  amount  of 
learning  and  assiduity  equally  rare  and  ad¬ 
mirable.  Nearly  forty  Arabic  MSS.,  besides 
that  of  Al-Makkari,  appear  to  have  been  pe¬ 
rused  by  De  Gayangos,  with  the  view  of 
rendering  his  book  as  full  and  accurate  as 
ossible.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  size  of 
is  work,  two  thick  quartos,  and  its  conse¬ 
quent  price,  render  it  too  costly  and  inacces¬ 
sible  to  be  of  much  general  utility.  Its 
author,  Ahmed  Al-Makkari,  was  descended 
from  an  illustrious  Arabian  family,  and  was 
bom  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centu¬ 
ry,  at  the  town  of  Telemsan,  in  Africa.  He 
was  distinguished  throughout  the  Eiast  for 
his  learning  and  eloquence,  and  besides  *'  Tbe 
Mohammedan  Dynasties  in  Spain,”  which 
was  completed  in  1629,  be  composed  numer¬ 
ous  other  works  on  theology,  history,  and 
biography.  He  died  at  Cairo  of  a  fever, 
about  1632. 

Al-Makkari’s  work  is  almost  entirely  com¬ 
posed  of  passages  transcribed  or  abridged 
from  more  ancient  historians,  and  chronologi¬ 
cally  arranged.  It  is,  therefore,  more  prop¬ 
erly  an  historical  compilation  than  a  history. 
But  the  collection  of  historical  extracts  and 
fragments  thus  brought  together,  has  the 
advantage  of  presenting  to  the  reader  a  de¬ 
tailed  and  uninterrupted  narrative  of  the 
conquests,  wars,  and  settlements  of  the 
Spanish  Arabs,  from  the  date  of  their  inva¬ 
sion  until  their  final  expulsion,  and  also  brings 
before  us  tbe  original  text  of  ancient  histori¬ 
ans,  many  of  whose  writings  have  since  been 
lost. 

We  shall  now  venture  to  attempt  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  brilliant  and  stirring  penod 
embraced  by  the  works  at  which  we  have 
thus  shortly  glanced. 

More  than  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  an 
illiterate  Arab,  of  tbe  tribe  of  Koreisb,  an¬ 
nounced  his  divine  mission,  and  published  at 
intervals,  during  a  period  of  twenty-three 
years,  the  revelations  which  be  professed  to 
have  received  from  above.  One  hundred 
years  later  the  disciples  of  this  eloquent  im¬ 
postor  bad  conquered  Arabia,  Egypt,  Africa, 
Persia,  Syria,  and  had  borne  their  victorious 
arms  from  tbe  Indus  to  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.  All  gave  way  before  the  irresisti¬ 
ble  fervor  of 'their  early  fanaticism  ;  and  tbe 
Koran,  the  tribute,  or  the  sword,  seemed  the 
destined  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
disciplined  bands  of  the  Greek  empire,  and 


the  countless  hosts  of  the  Persians  alike  melted 
away  before  the  burning  zeal  of  the  followers 
of  the  prophet.  Okbah,  Lieutenant  of  the  Ca¬ 
liph  Moawyiah,  led  ten  thousand  Arabs  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Nile  to  tbe  pillars  of  Her¬ 
cules  ;  and  on  finding  bis  further  triumph 
stopped  by  the  ocean,  drew  his  cimeter, 
spurred  his  war-horse  into  tbe  waves,  and 
exclaimed : — “  God  of  Mohammed,  were  not 
my  progress  barred  by  this  sea,  I  would 
advance  to  the  unknown  regions  of  the  west, 
preaching  the  unity  of  thy  holy  name,  and 
destroying  the  idolatrous  nations  which  wor¬ 
ship  other  gods  than  thee.”  When  such  was 
tbe  spirit  that  animated  the  earlier  converts 
to  Mohammedanism,  need  we  wonder  at  the 
extent  or  tbe  rapidity  of  their  conquests  ? 

Africa  subdued,  tbe  Gothic  kingdom  of 
Spain  offered  a  tempting  prize  to  the  Moslem 
arms.  Everything  tended  to  facilitate  the 
conquest  of  tbe  peninsula.  Tbe  Goths  had 
degenerated  from  their  warrior  ancestors 
who  conquered  the  Romans.  Two  centuries 
and  a-half  of  sloth  and  luxury,  in  the 
mild  climate  and  teeming  soil  of  Spain,  had 
impaired  their  warlike  energies.  The  court 
was  a  scene  of  licentiousness  and  intrigue,  in 
which  King  Roderic  himself  surpassed  tbe 
wildest  excesses  of  bis  nobles.  He  held  tbe 
crown  by  an  insecure  and  precarious  tenure. 
The  sons  of  Weliza,  his  predecessor,  viewed 
him  as  a  usurper,  and  to  them  adhered  a 
powerful  party,  headed  by  their  uncle  Oppas, 
archbishop  of  Toledo  and  Seville.  Count  Ju¬ 
lian,  also,  a  powerful  and  warlike  noble,  and 
governor  of  Ceuta^  hated  the  monarch,  who, 
according  to  the  popular  story,  had  debauch¬ 
ed  bis  daughter  Florinda.  Tbe  Spanish 
Jews,  too,  were  numerous  and  wealthy,  and 
suffered  the  most  cruel  persecutions  under 
their  Gothic  rulers.  Count  Julian  invited 
Musa,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Al-Walid, 
to  invade  Spain,  and  furnished  him  with 
ships  for  tbe  conveyance  of  his  troops.  Musa 
sent  his  servant  Tarik,  who,  with  15,000 
Moslems  and  the  forces  of  Count  Julian,  en¬ 
countered  King  Roderic  at  Xeres,  on  the 
banks  of  tbe  Gaudelete,  and  there  gained  a 
complete  victory,  owing  chiefly  to  the  treach¬ 
ery  of  Bishop  Oppas  and  the  sons  of  Witiza, 
who  deserted  the  Christian  army  at  the  crit¬ 
ical  moment  of  the  battle.  This  defeat  was 
fatal ;  the  king  and  tbe  flower  of  the  Gothic 
chivalry  perished  on  tbe  field  or  in  the  pur¬ 
suit.  Spain,  which  had  resisted  tbe  arms  of 
Rome  for  two  hundred  years,  was  conquered 
by  the  Arabs  in  a  few  months — in  fewer 
months  than  its  recovery  cost  the  Spaniards 
centuries.  Musa  was  jealous  of  Tarik’s  sue- 
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ce#s.  They  quarrelled  and  were  both  recalled 
by  the  Caliph  to  Damascus.  The  subsequent 
fate  of  these  two  remarkable  men  furnishes  a 
striking  proof  of  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  and 
the  ingratitude  of  princes.  Musa  was  publicly 
and  ignominiously  disgraced, and  fined  200,000 
pieces  of  gold,  by  order  of  the  Caliph  ;  his 
son,  Abdulaziz,  whom  he  had  left  Governor 
of  Spain,  was  put  to  death,  and  his  severed 
head  thrown  at  Musa's  feet,  who  soon  after¬ 
wards  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Mecca,  to  which  he  had  been  ban¬ 
ished.  Tarik  was  more  fortunate ;  his 
sovereign  condescended  to  pardon  his  services, 
but  be  was  detained  in  inactivity  amongst  the 
crowd  of  slaves  around  the  Caliph’s  foot¬ 
stool. 

For  nearly  forty  years  after  the  conquest, 
which  took  place  a.  d.  711,  Spain  was  gov¬ 
erned  by  Amirs  appointed  by  the  Caliphs  of 
Damascus,  or  the  Governors  of  Africa.  There 
were  twenty-two  of  these  Amirs ;  some  of 
them  were  men  of  great  ability  and  enter¬ 
prising  spirit,  who  contributed  to  spread  the 
renown  of  the  Moslem  arms.  Under  the 
government  of  Alahor  the  Christians  began 
to  recover  from  their  panic,  and  to  make 
head  against  their  conquerors.  They  were 
headed  by  Pelagius,  of  the  blood  royal  of 
the  Goths,  and  by  his  son-in-law,  Alphonso. 
They  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Astu¬ 
rias,  and  from  this  scanty  band  of  warriors 
sprang  the  future  conquerors  of  the  Moors. 
At  one  time,  so  hard  were  the  Christians 
pressed,  that  nothing  remained  to  Pelagius 
but  the  rock  on  which  he  had  taken  refuge 
and  three  hundred  followers.  These  were 
blockaded  by  the  Moors  until  all  but  thirty 
men  and  ten  women  had  perished  from  hun¬ 
ger.  The  Moslems  then  withdrew,  partly 
from  weariness  and  partly  from  contempt, 
saying,  What  can  come  of  those  few  bar¬ 
barians  ?”  This  was  the  greatest  military 
and  political  blunder  which  could  have  been 
committed  ;  and  deeply,  in  after  times,  did 
they  expiate  their  contempt  of  that  starved 
and  scanty  band.  Eight  centuries  afterwards 
the  descendants  of  the  holders  of  that  rocky 
fastness  for  ever  expelled  the  Moors  from 
their  sunny  homes  in  the  south  of  Spain. 
But  the  Moslems  “  found  in  their  success  and 
imagined  security  a  pretext  for  indolence ; 
even  in  the  cultivation  of  science,  and  con¬ 
templation  of  the  magnificent  architecture  of 
their  mosques  and  palaces,  they  forget  their 
poor  but  daring  enemies  in  the  Asturias.”* 
Several  of  the  Moslem  Amirs  carried  their 
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arms  far  into  the  French  territory.  Abdurah¬ 
man  led  a  mighty  host  into  France,  which  he 
laid  wastv  as  far  as  Tours,  and  gained  two 
battles  over  the  Christians.  He  was  at  length, 
however,  encountered  by  Charles  Martel,  at 
the  head  of  the  French  and  Burgundian 
chivalry  ;  and  in  the  conflict  that  ensued 
Abdurahman  himself  fell,  his  numerous  army 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  Christen¬ 
dom  was  saved.  Under  Okbah  Assaluli, 
another  of  the  Amirs,  the  Moslems  took  the 
city  of  Narbonne,  and  pushed  their  conquests 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  But  the 
Amirs  were  not  merely  distinguished  by  mili¬ 
tary  talent,  and  thirst  for  conquest ;  Elze- 
magb,  one  of  their  number,  was  a  disUnguish-- 
ed  patron  of  science  and  literature.  He  em¬ 
bellished  Cordova,  the  Moorish  capital,  and 
exerted  himself  to  attract  thither  learned  men 
from  every  quarter.  He  was  himself  an 
author  of  eminence,  and  at  that  early  epoch 
composed  an  elaborate  topographical  work, 
descriptive  of  Spain,  of  its  cities,  provinces, 
ports,  rivers,  mines,  and  of  every  production 
that  could  in  any  way  promote  useful  knowl¬ 
edge,  or  minister  to  the  comforts  and  con¬ 
veniences  of  life. 

The  Spanish  Moors  could  seldom  remain 
for  any  length  of  time  free  from  internal  feuds ; 
indeed  one  of  the  principal  causes  which  led 
to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Moorish  power 
in  Spain  were  the  unceasing  civil  wars  which 
raged  among  them.  These  originated  partly 
in  the  fickle  and  jealous  disposition  of  the 
Arab  tribes,  and  partly  in  the  mistaken  policy 
adopted  by  the  Amir  Abu-l-Khater  Alkally, 
who,  instead  of  striving  to  fuse  and  blend 
together  the  conflicting  nationalities  of  the 
different  Arab  and  Moorish  tribes  which  had 
flocked  into  Spain,  by  inducing  or  forcing 
them  to  mingle  with  each  other,  assigned  to 
each  tribe  a  separate  district  or  city  for  its 
residence,  thus  keeping  up  and  perpetuating 
the  elements  of  civil  commotion. 

One  very  remarkable  and  distinguishing 
feature  in  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Mos¬ 
lems,  were  the  easy  terms  granted  to  the 
conquered,  and  the  toleration  which  was  uni¬ 
formly  extended  to  the  Christians  and  the 
Jews.  At  the  taking  of  Toledo,  for  example, 
the  Arabs  permitted  all  voluntary  exiles  to 
depart  with  their  effects.  Seven  churches 
were  set  apart  for  Christian  worship  ;  the 
archbishop  and  bis  clergy  were  allowed  to  ex¬ 
ercise  their  functions ;  and  the  Goths  and 
Romans  were  left  in  all  civil  and  criminal 
cases  to  their  own  laws  and  magistrates. 
The  i^ustice  and  toleration  of  Tarik  protected 
the  Christians,  whilst  his  policy  and  gratitude 
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led  him  to  reward  the  Jews,  to  whose  secret 
and  open  aid  he  was  deeply  indebted  for  his 
conquests : — 

“  If  we  compare"  (says  Gibbon)  “  the  invasion 
of  Spain  by  the  Gotbs  with  its  recovery  by  the 
kings  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  we  must  applaud 
the  moderation  and  discipline  of  the  Arabian  con¬ 
querors."* 

Conde  bears  sinailar  testimony  to  the  mod¬ 
eration  of  the  victorious  Moslems  : — 

“  The  conditions  imposed  on  the  conquered  na¬ 
tion  were  such  that  the  people  found  consolation, 
rather  than  oppression,  in  the  presence  of  the 
conquerors.  The  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
a  careful  preservation  of  their  churches  from  all 
injury,  the  security  of  their  persons,  with  the  un¬ 
impeded  enjoyment  of  their  goods  and  possessions ; 
— such  were  the  first  returns  which  they  received 
for  their  submission  to  the  stranger,  and  for  the 
tribute  (a  very  moderate  one)  which  they  paid  to 
their  victors.  But  there  was  yet  more — the  fideli¬ 
ty  of  the  Arabs  in  maintaining  their  promises,  the 
equal-handed  justice  which  they  administered  to 
all  classes  without  distinction  of  any  kind,  secured 
them  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  general,  as 
well  as  of  those  who  held  chosen  intercourse  with 
them ;  and  not  only  in  these  particulars,  but  also 
in  generosity  of  mind,  and  in  amenity  of  manner, 
and  in  the  hospitality  of  their  customs,  the  Arabi¬ 
ans  were  distinguished  above  all  other  people  of 
those  tlmcs.”t 

The  most  interesting  period  of  the  Moor¬ 
ish  dominion  in  Spain  is,  undoubtedly,  that  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  House  of  Omraeyich, 
whose  princes  reigned  at  Cordova,  as  Caliphs 
of  the  West,  for  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years,  from  a.  D,  756  until  1031.  An¬ 
other  most  interesting  period  is  that  occupied 
by  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada, 
founded  in  1232,  by  Mohammed  I.,  and  con¬ 
quered  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1492. 
Between  the  fall  of  the  Ommiad  Caliphs  of 
Cordova  and  the  establishment  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Granada  a  space  of  two  centuries 
intervenes,  comprehending  the  history  of  the 
numerous  petty  kingdoms  which  rose  upon 
the  ruins  of  that  of  Cordova,  such  as  Seville, 
Valencia,  Toledo,  Murcia,  Saragossa,  Denia, 
Huesca,  and  several  others ;  as  well  as  the 
history  of  the  princes  of  the  African  tribes 
of  Almoravides  and  Almohades,  who  con¬ 
quered  and  reigned  over  Moorish  Spain,  the 
former  for  fifty-five,  and  the  latter  for  rather 
more  than  one  hundred  years.  This  period 
presents  an  almost  unbroken  scene  of  war  and 

*  Gibbon’s  “  Decline  and  Fall,”  Ac.,  voL  iz.  p. 
483. 
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destruction.  The  Moors  are  seen  constantly 
weakening  each  other  by  intestine  strife,  and 
the  Christians  profiting  by  their  fully  and 
weakness,  gaining  battle  after  battle,  city 
after  city,  stronghold  after  stronghold  ;  while 
fierce  African  tribes  pour  over  into  Spain, 
nominally  as  allies,  but  really  as  conquerors 
and  despots.  There  is  a  sanguine  hue  over 
the  whole  picture. 

In  1491,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  had 
united  the  kingdoms  of  Christian  Spain  under 
their  sceptre,  encamped  before  the  city  of 
Granada,  the  last  refuge  of  the  Moors,  with 
sixty  thousand  veteran  warriors.  Even  in 
this  extremity,  the  civil  feuds  which  had  al¬ 
ways  been  the  bane  of  the  Moors  raged  within 
the  city,  although  the  Christian  host  were 
thundering  at  her  gates.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  siege,  according  to  Pedroza,  there 
were  five  thousand  nobles  belonging  to  the 
rival  tribes  of  the  Abencerrages,  Zegris,  and 
Gomeles,  within  the  walls  of  Granada,  but  at 
the  date  of  its  surrender  only  three  hundred 
remained  ;  the  rest  had  fallen  in  duels,  skir¬ 
mishes,  and  sorties.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1492,  this  last  bulwark  of  the  Moslem 
power  in  Spain  surrendered  to  the  Christian 
arms,  and  received  Ferdinand  within  her 
gates.  The  Moorish  king,  Boabdil,  was  slain 
in  Africa  many  years  afterwards,  whilst  fight¬ 
ing  in  defence  of  the  throne  of  his  kinsman, 
the  King  of  Fez  ;  and  his  descendants  were 
beggars  at  the  mosque  doors  of  that  city. 

Thus  fell  the  Moslem  power  in  Sp.ain  after 
eight  centuries  of  almost  uninterrupted  war¬ 
fare,  during  which,  according  to  the  Spanish 
historians,  more  than  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  battles  had  been  fought  between 
the  followers  of  the  crescent  and  the  cross. 

Granada  surrendered  upon  certain  condi¬ 
tions  which  were  solemnly  sworn  to  by  Fer¬ 
dinand.  These  were,  that  every  Mussulman 
should  be  guaranteed  his  personal  liberty, 
the  possession  of  his  property,  and  the  free 
and  undisturbed  exercise  of  his  religion;  and 
that  the  Moors  should  have  their  own  laws, 
judges,  and  mosques  preserved  to  them.  But, 
unlike  the  early  Moslem  conquerors  of  Spain, 
Ferdinand  perfidiously  broke  his  plighted 
faith  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  possession 
of  Granada.  Cardinal  Ximenes  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  persuading  him  that  he  could  not  be 
bound  by  any  obligation  to  tolerate  the  sworn 
enemies  of  the  cross.  Compulsion  was  had 
recourse  to ;  and  the  Moors,  having  only  the 
alternatives  of  death  or  conversion  offered 
them,  consented  to  embrace  Christianity ;  and 
in  this  way  many  thousand  converts  were  ob- 
Uuned. 
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“  It  is  true  (says  Mr.  Ticknor)  that  by  the  treaty 
which  surrendered  Granada  to  (he  Catholic  sover¬ 
eigns,  the  property  of  the  vanquished,  their  relig¬ 
ious  privileges,  their  mosques,  and  their  worship 
were  solemnly  secured  to  them ;  bnt  in  Spain, 
whatever  portion  of  the  soil  the  Christians  had 
wrested  from  their  ancient  enemies  had  always 
been  regarded  only  as  so  much  territory  restored 
to  its  rightful  owners ;  and  any  stipulations  that 
might  accompany  its  recovery,  were  rarely  re¬ 
spected.  The  spirit,  and  even  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  of  Granada  were,  therefore,  soon  vio¬ 
lated.  The  Christian  laws  of  Spain  were  intro¬ 
duced  there;  the  Inquisition  followed  ;  and  a  per¬ 
secution  of  the  old  Arab  invaders  was  begun  by 
their  new  masters,  which,  after  being  carried  on 
above  a  century  with  constantly  increasing  crimes, 
was  ended  in  1609,  like  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews,  by  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  whole  race.’’ 

The  wars  against  the  Moors  were,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  characterized  by  great  cruelty.  The 
Spaniards  were  taught  by  their  priests  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  enmity  of  the  Arabs  to  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  cross  justified  any  excesses  that 
could  be  committed  against  them.  This  spirit 
of  bigotry  and  intolerance  produced  a  very 
unfavorable  effect  upon  the  Spanish  char¬ 
acter.  In  the  Christian  armies  there  was  a 
body  of  soldiers  called  “  taladores,”  whose 
duty  it  was  to  cut  down  every  vine,  fruit-tree, 
and  field  of  com,  and  to  ruin  every  garden ; 
thus,  the  expression  of  a  country  being  laid 
waste  was  no  mere  figure  of  speech  when 
these  locusts  had  passed  over  it.  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  the  Christian  knights, 
on  their  return  from  a  foray  into  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  the  Moor,  to  bring  back  with  them  the 
ghastly  heads  of  slain  enemies  dangling  at 
their  saddle-bows;  these  they  would  throw 
to  the  boys  of  the  villages  through  which 
they  passed,  in  order  to  cultivate  and  exas¬ 
perate  their  hatred  against  the  enemies  of  the 
true  faith.  This  practice  prevailed  as  late  as 
the  war  of  the  Alpucarras,  carried  on  by  Don 
John  of  Austria  against  the  insurgent  Moors, 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  II.*  Such  was  the 
effect  of  the  prevalent  bigotry  even  upon  the 
chivalrous  conqueror  of  Lepanto,  that,  on  one 
occasion,  be  ordered  one  hundred  women  and 
children,  his  captives  at  Galera,  to  be  butch¬ 
ered  in  cold  blood. 

The  Moors  were  persecuted  and  oppressed, 
in  every  possible  way,  from  the  time  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  Isabella  to  that  of  Philip  III., 
under  whose  reign  they  were  finally  expelled 
from  Spain.  During  that  period  (from  1492 
to  1600)  it  has  been  computed  that  upwards 
of  2,000,000,  of  her  best  subjects  left  the 

*  Tiekoor’t  “  History  of  Spanish  Literature,”  vol. 
i.  p.  40«. — Note. 


peninsula,  to  avoid  the  increasing  persecu¬ 
tions  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the  rabid 
bigotry  and  ferocious  cruelty  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion.  Besides  this  number  600,000  were 
forcibly  driven  out  in  1609.  Spain  has  never 
recovered  that  exodus. 

At  the  time  of  their  expuhion  the  Spanish 
Moors  were  the  most  industrious  inhabitants 
of  the  peninsula,  the  most  skilful  husband¬ 
men,  and  most  ingenious  mechanics.  The 
proud  and  indolent  Spaniards  could  not 
supply  the  place  of  those  whom  their  folly 
and  bigotry  had  driven  from  the  homes  of 
their  fathers.  They  had  neither  the  patience, 
the  industry,  nor  the  ingenuity.  Yet  such 
was  the  effect  of  the  prevalent  religious  fa¬ 
naticism  and  intolerance — the  results  of  priest¬ 
ly  teaching — that  all  Spain  regarded  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Moors  as  the  most  glorious 
event  in  the  reign  of  Philip  III.  Valasquez 
painted  a  triumphal  picture  for  Philip  IV., 
representing  his  predecessor  in  the  act  of  giv¬ 
ing  orders  to  a  troop  of  soldiers,  who  are 
compelling  a  group  of  Moors  to  embark. 
Cervantes,  too,  in  his  “  Persiles  and  Sigis- 
munda,”  praises  the  expulsion,  as  a  measure 
fraught,  with  the  greatest  advantages  to 
Spain;  and  Lope  de  Vega,  in  his  “Corona 
Tragica,”  fixes  upon  it  as  the  most  brilliant 
achievement  of  the  reign  of  Philip  III. 

But  the  evil  consequences  of  this  most  un¬ 
just  and  impolitic  step  soon  became  manifest. 
The  Moors  had  carried  with  them  their  skill 
in  the  arts  and  in  agriculture ;  and,  though 
the  bright  and  fertile  Vega  still  smiled  at  the 
foot  of  the  snowy  Sierra,  and  the  rich  soil  of 
the  plains  of  Andalusia  still  preserved  its 
wonted  fertility,  they  were  not  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  by  the  Spaniard  as  by  the  Moor.  He 
was  either  too  indolent  to  work,  or  too  igno¬ 
rant  to  work  to  the  best  advantage.  “Spain,” 
says  Southey,  “  was  almost  without  native 
artificers.  Such  of  its  raw  materials  as  were 
not  exported  were  worked  up  by  the  Italians: 
‘  Agri  vero  et  vinese  Gallia  colenda  relinquun- 
I  tur.’  This  was  when  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moriscoes  had  left  whole  provinces  half  de¬ 
populated.”  The  natural  consequences  soon 
followed  :  these  rich  districts,  once  blooming 
like  a  garden,  were,  in  many  places,  left  waste, 
or  imperfectly  and  partially  cultivated  ;  the 
hamlets  and  villages  with  which  they  had 
been  covered  fell  into  ruin  ;  whilst  year  by 
year  the  crops  decreased  more  and  more,  and 
with  them,  the  revenue.  The  great  cities, 
also,  which,  in  the  days  of  the  Moors,  teemed 
with  people,  gradually  dwindled  down,  till, 
in  some  cases.they  did  not  contain  a  twentieth, 
and  in  almost  no  case  above  a  half  of  the  pop- 
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ulation  which  once  thronged  their  streets. 
Cordova,  wltich,  in  the  days  of  the  Omniad 
Caliphs  of  the  west  contained  a  population 
of  one  million,  has  now  not  more  than  forty 
thousand  inhabitants.  Toledo,  which  once 
numbered  two  hundred  thousand,  has  now 
diminished  to  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand ; 
whilst  Seville,  which  in  the  thirteenth  century 
could  boast  of  three  hundred  thousand  in¬ 
habitants,  possesses  now  only  ninety  thousand. 
Granada,  also,  which  contained  under  Yussef 
the  First,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  citizens,  has  decreas¬ 
ed,  until  at  the  present  day  there  are  scarcely 
eighty  thousand ;  and  the  kingdom  which 
then  contained  three  millions  of  Moors  is 
now  inhabited  by  only  five  hundred  thousand 
Spaniards. 

Before  the  era  of  Mohammed,  the  tribes 
of  Arabia  were  ignorant  and  barbarous  ;  even 
the  use  of  alphabetical  characters  had  been 
but  a  short  time  known  to  them.  Their  en¬ 
ergies  were  concentrated,  and  their  enthusi¬ 
asm  kindled  by  that  most  able  and  eloquent 
impostor,  and  they  burst  upon  Europe  and 
Asia  like  a  deluge,  overturning  and  sweeping 
before  them,  like  things  worn  out,  old  institu¬ 
tions  and  old  religions.  But  the  sudden  and 
successful  irruption  of  these  desert  tribes  is 
not  more  singular  than  the  facility  and  rapid¬ 
ity  with  which  they  emancipated  themselves 
from  a  state  of  savage  ignorance,  and  cast  off 
the  fetters  of  sectarian  intolerance,  which 
had  rendered  their  earlier  conquests  produc-  ] 
live  of  nothing  but  evil.  At  first  everything 
about  them  had  the  vigor  and  also  the  pas¬ 
sion  and  rashness  of  youth;  but  this  soon 
ripened  into  a  wise  and  vigorous  manhood. 
No  sooner  had  their  acute  intellects  received 
an  impulse  in  the  right  direction  than  their 
conquests  in  almost  every  field  of  literature 
and  science  were  as  rapid  and  extensive  as 
they  had  formerly  been  on  the  sterner  field 
of  battle.  The  great  object  of  the  earlier 
caliphs  was  to  extend  their  religion  by  the 
sword,  and  to  study  the  Koran  devoutly ; 
other  learning  was  despised  :  “  the  Book  ” 
was  all  in  all.  Thus  the  Caliph  Omar,  in  a 
spirit  of  narrow  bigotry,  order^  his  general, 
Amru,  to  destroy  the  magnificent  library  of 
Alexandria,  because  its  volumes — if  they 
contained  only  what  was  in  the  Koran — were 
useless,  and  if  they  contained  what  was  con¬ 
trary  to  it,  were  dangerous.  If,  however,  we 
look  forward  a  few  years,  we  shall  find  the 
successors  of  this  throned  fanatic  the  success¬ 
ful  cultivators,  and  the  most  munificent  pa¬ 
trons  of  literature.  The  Ommiad  Caliphs  of 
Damascus,  indeed,  whose  dynasty  lasted  for 


about  ninety  years,  were  too  much  occupied 
in  extending  their  conquests  and  consolida¬ 
ting  their  empire  to  bestow  much  attention 
upon  literature  or  science ;  but,  amongst  the 
dynasty  of  the  Abassides,  which  supplanted 
them,  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  and  intelligent  sovereigns  of  whom 
history  can  boast.  The  golden  age  of  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  East  commenced  with  the  reign 
of  the  Caliph  Almansur,  754-775.  He  was 
the  founder  of  Bagdad  ;  and  under  his  reign 
the  Arabs  first  acquired  a  knowledge  of  medi¬ 
cine  from  George  Baktisbua,  a  learned  Chris¬ 
tian  physician,  whose  services  were  rewarded 
with  princely  liberality.  This  accomplished 
scholar  also  translated  for  the  Caliph  various 
works  from  the  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Persian 
languages.  The  grandson  of  Almansur,  the 
celebrated  Ilaroun-al-Raschid,  surpassed  him 
in  his  fondness  for  literature  and  patronage 
of  learned  men — never  travelling  without  a 
hundred  of  them  in  his  train.  He  made 
many  wise  laws  and  regulations,  in  order  to 
promote  education  throughout  his  empire. 
One  of  these  was,  that  no  mosque  should 
ever  be  erected  without  at  the  same  time 
having  a  school  attached  to  it.  The  result  of 
this  and  of  similar  enlightened  enactments 
was  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
throughout  the  wide-spread  dominions  of  the 
Caliph.  Haroun’s  tolerance  might  afford  a 
lesson  to  many  a  Christian  monarch.  The 
general  superintendence  of  the  schools  and 
studies  throughout  bis  empire  was  conferred, 
not  upon  a  Moslem,  but  upon  John  Ibn  Mes- 
sua,  a  Nestorian  Christian  of  Damascus,  who 
was  deeply  skilled  in  Greek  literature.  Ha- 
roun  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son,  Al- 
mamun ;  who,  during  a  reign  of  ^  twenty 
years  (813-833),  surpassed  all  bis  predeces¬ 
sors  in  devotion  to  the  cause  of  learning. 
His  favorite  companions,  from  his  youth  up¬ 
wards,  had  been  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  the  day ;  and,  on  succeeding  to 
the  throne,  his  first  care  was  to  collect  around 
him  learned  men  from  every  country,  and 
literature  became  a  passport  to  the  first  dig¬ 
nities  of  the  state.  lie  offered  the  enormous 
sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold 
in  order  to  procure  the  services  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  mathematician,  Leo,  then  employed  at 
Constantinople  by  the  Emperor  Theopbilus. 
The  paltry  jealousy  of  the  Greeks  caused 
this  munificent  offer  to  be  rejected.  He  also 
despatched  messengers  into  various  countries 
to  search  for  and  buy  up  ancient  manuscripts, 
and  during  his  reign  hundreds  of  camels  en¬ 
tered  Bagdad  laden  entirely  with  books  in 
various  languages,  the  most  valuable  of  which 
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were  translated  into  Arabic,  and  distributed 
amongst  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  Under 
this  Caliph  Alexandria  could  boast  of  twenty 
schools,  and  Cairo  possessed  numerous  col« 
leges.  But,  with  ail  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  science  and  education,  Almamun's 
attachment  to  his  own  language  induced  him 
to  commit  an  act  of  gross  barbarism,  by  or¬ 
dering  the  original  Oreek  manuscripts  to  be 
burned,  as  soon  as  the  Arabic  translations, 
which  he  had  ordered  to  be  made  from  them, 
were  completed. 

Whilst  the  Arabs  in  the  East  were  thus 
assiduous  and  successful  in  diffusing  the  light 
of  literature  and  philosophy,  their  efforts 
were  rivalled  by  those  of  their  brethren  in 
Spain.  The  Amirs,  like  the  Ommiad  Ca¬ 
liphs  of  Damascus,  were  in  general  too  much 
engrossed  in  extending  or  con6rming  their 
recent  conquests  to  devote  much  attention  to 
letters.  Nevertheless,  Assam  Ibn  Malik  Al- 
khaulani,  the  sixth  Amir,  composed,  for  the 
information  of  the  Caliph,  a  most  admirable 
and  complete  statistical  account  of  Spain. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  various  modes  of 
agriculture  and  irrigation  practiced  in  Egypt, 
Assyria,  and  other  eastern  countries  ;  and 
described,  amongst  other  things  in  his  work, 
how  the  various  productions  of  Spain  could 
be  reared  or  extracted,  and  applied  to  the 
best  advantage.  This  enlightened  and  ac¬ 
complished  governor  fell  in  battle  with  Eudes, 
Duke  of  Acquitaine,  after  a  reign  of  little 
more  than  two  years. 

The  materials  for  a  history  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  and  science  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  owing  I 
to  the  bigotry  and  neglect  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  are  not  nearly  so  ample  as  they 
ought  to  have  been.  After  Granada  was 
taken.  Cardinal  Ximenes  ordered  80,000 
Arabic  manuscripts  to  be  burned  in  the  great 
square  of  that  city,  under  the  pretence  that 
they  contained  doctrines  adverse  to  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  the  Gospel  amongst  the  vanquished 
Moors.  Robles,  who  wrote  a  life  of  the 
cardinal,  states  the  number  of  volumes  that 
perished  in  this  literary  auto-da-Ji  at  a  million 
and  five  thousand.  But  even  this  saciifice 
could  not  propitiate  the  demon  of  fanaticism, 
and  the  Spanish  priesthood  eagerly  sought 
after,  and  destroyed,  those  Arabic  works  that 
had  escaped  the  conflagration  of  Granada 
and  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors. 
Nor  was  it  to  a  better  feeling,  or  more  en¬ 
lightened  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
Government  that  we  owe  the  formation  of 
the  valuable  collection  of  Arabic  manuscripts 
DOW  in  the  Escurial.  This  was  entirely  the 
result  of  accident.  Two  Spanish  galleys 


which  were  cruizing  in  the  Mediterranean,  fell 
in  with,  and  captured,  three  Moorish  vessels, 
which  had  on  l^rd  an  extensive  collection  of 
books  belonging  to  Muley  Zidan,  Emperor  of 
Morocco.  These  were  placed  in  the  Escurial, 
and  remained  there,  neglected  and  uncared 
for,  until,  in  1671,  a  fire  broke  out  and 
consumed  a  great  part  of  the  Escurial  library 
—eight  thousand  volumes  perished.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  Arabic  manuscripts  were  thus 
destroyed — an  irremediable  loss ;  for,  as 
Cond6  says — 

“  It  is  well  known  that,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Arabs  from  Spain,  their  literature  constantly 
degenerated  ;  nay,  it  has  continued  to  do  so,  until 
they  have,  at  length,  arrived  at  the  deplorable  ig¬ 
norance  into  w  hich  they  are  now  sunk — not  those 
of  Africa  only,  but  of  the  Orient  also.  Their  only 
good  and  valuable  works  are  those  of  old  times ; 
but  the  copies  of  these  books  are  not  now  multi¬ 
plied,  as  in  the  days  when  learning  flourished 
among  the  Arabians ;  and  the  originals  are  un¬ 
happily  perishing.” 

The  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  these  pre¬ 
cious  manuscripts  had,  however,  one  good 
effect;  it  aroused  the  Spanish  Government 
from  their  cririiinal  neglect,  and  they  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  learned  Casiri  the  task  of 
making  a  catalogue  of  the  remaining  manu¬ 
scripts,  the  result  of  which  was,  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  “  Bibliotheca  Arabico-Hispana  Escuria- 
lensis.”  In  this  great  work  the  manuscripts, 
to  the  number  of  1,851,  are  judiciously 
cla.ssed  by  Casiri ;  and  his  copious  extracU 
from  the  more  important  of  them  throw  con¬ 
siderable  light  upon  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  Arabs  in  Spain. 

It  was  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Ommiad 
Caliphs  of  Cordova  that  literature  and  science 
were  most  assiduously  cultivated  in  Spain, 
llieir  capital  became  the  resort  of  learned 
men  from  all  countries  ;  they  founded  schools 
and  colleges ;  built  mo.-qties,  palaces,  and 
aqueducts;  collected  vast  libraries  fur  them¬ 
selves,  and  established  others  for  the  public 
benefit.  At  Cordova,  as  at  Bagdad,  learning 
WHS  a  sure  path  to  distinction  and  prefer¬ 
ment.  The  lamp  of  science  burnt  there 
with  a  bright  and  steady  lustre,  whilst  the 
rest  of  Europe  was  wrapt  in  thick  darkness. 
The  golden  age  of  Arabian  literature  was 
I  the  leaden  age  of  Europe.  An  eloquent 
writer*  thus  describes  this  palmy  period  of 
the  Moorish  power  in  Spain  : — 

“  Beneath  the  wise  and  munificent  patronage 
of  their  ruler.->,  the  cities  of  Spam,  within  three 

*  Lockhart's  “  Ancient  Spanish  Ballads.”  In¬ 
troduction. 
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hundred  years  after  the  defeat  of  King  Roderic, 
had  been  everywhere  penetrated  with  a  spirit  of 
elegance,  tastefulness,  and  philosophy,  which  af¬ 
forded  the  strongest  of  all  possible  contrasts  to  the 
contemporary  condition  of  the  other  kingdoms  of 
Europe.  At  Cordova,  Granada,  Seville,  and 
many  now  less  considerable  towns,  colleges  and 
libraries  had  been  founded  and  endowed  in  the 
most  splendid  manner,  where  the  most  exact  and 
the  most  elegant  of  sciences  were  cultivated  to¬ 
gether  with  equal  zeal.  Averrues  translated  and 
expounded  Aristotle  at  Cordova;  Ben-zaid  and 
Abou-I-Mander  wrote  histories  of  their  nation  at 
Valencia ;  Abdel-Malek  set  the  first  example  of 
that  most  interesting  and  useful  spec  es  of  writ¬ 
ing,  by  which  Moreri  and  others  ha\-e  since  ren¬ 
dered  services  so  important  to  ourselves ;  and 
even  an  Arabian  Encyclopwdia  was  compiled  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Mohammed-Abii-Abdallah,  at 
Granada.  Ibn-el-Berthar  went  forth  from  Mala¬ 
ga  to  search  through  all  the  mountains  and  plains 
of  Europe  for  everything  that  might  enable  him  to 
perfect  his  favorite  sciences  of  botany  and  lithol¬ 
ogy,  and  his  works  still  remain  to  excite  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  all  who  are  in  a  condition  to  comprehend 
their  value.  The  Jew  of  Tudela  was  the  worthy 
successor  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates ;  whilst 
chemistry  and  other  branches  of  medical  science 
almost  unknown  to  the  ancients,  received  their 
first  astonishing  developments  from  Rases  and 
Avicenna,  rhetoric  and  poetry  were  not  less  dil¬ 
igently  studied  ;  and,  in  a  word,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  point  out,  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
world,  a  lime  or  a  country  where  the  activity  of 
the  human  intellect  was  more  extsnsively  or  use¬ 
fully,  or  gracefully  exerted,  than  in  Spain,  while 
the  Mussulman  sceptre  vet  retained  any  portion 
of  that  vigor  which  it  had  originally  receiv^  from 
the  conduct  and  heroism  of  Tarifa.” 

It  was  under  the  long  and  prosperous 
reign  of  Abderahman  III.  (912-961,)  and  un¬ 
der  that  of  bis  son  and  8ucces.sor,  Alhakem 
II..  that  the  literature  and  magnificence  of 
the  Spanish  Arabs  attained  their  culminating 
point.  Alhakem  exerted  himself  to  the  ut¬ 
most  to  promote  the  cause  of  education,  and 
in  his  time  Cordova  possessed  eighty  free 
schools.  His  own  attachment  to  literature 
was  ardent,  and  his  application  unwearied. 
By  means  of  his  agents  in  Africa,  Persia, 
Egypt,  and  Arabia,  he  collected  books  from 
every  quarter,  and  at  any  price  ;  and  where 
he  could  not  purchase  a  l^k,  he  caused  it  to 
be  transcribed.  He  himself  wrote  personally 
to  every  author  of  reputation  for  a  copy  of 
his  works,  for  which  he  rewarded  him  nobly. 
By  these  means  he  succeeded  in  accumulat¬ 
ing  a  vast  library,  the  unfinished  catalogue 
of  which,  in  the  time  of  the  historian,  Abu 
Hassan,  amounted  to  forty-four  folio  volumes. 
The  library  itself  contained,  according  to  the 
lowest  estimate,  four  hundred  thousand  vol¬ 
umes,  and  many  authorities  raise  the  number 


to  six  hundred  thousand.  Alhakem  was 
himself  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  sue* 
cessful  author ;  he  composed  an  elaborate 
and  volumnious  history  of  Andalusia  ;  and 
the  historian,  Ibnu  I’Abbar,  bears  a  very  as¬ 
tounding  testimony  to  his  erudition  and  indus¬ 
try  :  he  asserts  that  not  one  book  was  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  of  his  vast  library  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  which  the  Caliph  had  not  written 
the  name,  surname,  and  patronymic  of  the 
author,  that  of  the  tiibe  or  family  to  which 
he  belonged,  the  year  of  his  birth  and  death, 
together  with  such  anecdotes  of  the  work  or 
its  author  as  his  immense  information  had  en¬ 
abled  him  to  collect  from  other  sources.* 
An  interesting  account  of  the  decay  and  final 
destruction  of  this  magnificent  library  is  giv¬ 
en  by  Said  Ibn  Ahmed,  an  author  of  great 
repute  among  the  Moors,  who  was  Kadi  of 
Toledo,  and  died  1069.  The  first  blow  was 
dealt  by  Almansur,  who,  in  order  to  conciliate 
the  Moslem  theologians  opposed  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  philosophical  sciences,  com¬ 
manded  a  strict  search  to  be  instituted 
throughout  Alhakem’s  library,  and  all  the 
works  on  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  similar 
subjects,  to  be  removed  and  burned  in  the 
squares  of  the  city,  or  thrown  into  the  wells 
and  cisterns  of  the  palace.  The  treatises  up¬ 
on  rhetoric,  grammar,  poetry,  history,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  law,  were  suffered  to  remain  undis¬ 
turbed  ;  but  all  the  works  on  natural  pbilos- 
ophy,  astronomy,  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
ancients,  perished  forever.  The  civil  wars 
which  shook,  and  finally  prostrated,  the  cali¬ 
phate  of  the  west,  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to 
that  which  Almansur  had  spared.  During 
these  commotions,  Cordova  waa  taken  and 
sacked,  the  palace  levelled  with  the  ground, 
its  costly  furniture  and  splendid  decorations 
plundered  or  demolished,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  literary  treasures,  in  the  collection 
of  which  the  learned  Alhakem  bad  lavished 
toil  and  treasure  with  an  unsparing  hand, 
were  cither  entirely  destroyed,  or  plundered 
and  dispersed  over  the  country  ;  some  being 
taken  to  Seville,  others  to  Granada  and  Tole¬ 
do,  and  others  to  more  distant  kingdoms, 
where  they  were  sold  at  the  lowest  prices. 

At  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  Mo¬ 
hammedan  Spain  could  boast  of  seventy  pub¬ 
lic  libraries,  of  a  university  in  the  capital  of 
each  province,  and  of  numerous  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  other  cities.  In  the  year 

*  Alhakem  entrusted  the  care  of  this  superb  col- 
leetioB  to  one  of  hw  brothers,  sod  be  committed  to 
another  of  them  the  charg:e  of  protecting  literary 
institutions,  and  rewarding  learned  men.  His  reign 
was  the  golden  era  of  Arabian  Literature  in  Spain. 
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1126,  these  seventy  libraries  contained  the'  lages  and  hamlets.  Cordova  is  said  to  have 
works  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  authors  of  Cor*  conuined  at  this  time,  two  hundred  and  sixty 
dovs,  seventy-one  of  Murcia,  fifty-three  of  thousand  bouses,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
Malaga,  fifty-two  of  Almeria,  twenty-five  of  mosques,  nine  hundred  baths,  and  one  million 
Portugal,  as  well  as  a  great  number  from  Se-  of  inhabitants.  Learned  men  flocked  to  it  from 
ville,  Granada,  and  Valencia,  and  a  numerous  I  all  quarters,  attracted  by  the  liberality  of  the 
collection  of  the  works  of  foreign  authors.  Caliph,  and  science  and  literature  were  cultivat- 
According  to  an  Arabian  writer,  cited  by  ed  with  success  and  enthusiasm.  We  may  not, 
D'Herbelot,  the  Moors  could  number  one  thou-  perhaps,  be  inclined  implicitly  to  credit,  to  the 
sand  three  hundred  authors  in  the  single  de-  full  extent,  these  wonders  of  wealth  and  pop- 
partment  of  history.  Mohammed  Ibn  Ab-  ulation :  but  they  are  corroborated  by  loo 
dalla,  in  a  work  entitled  “The  Universal  many  credible  historians  to  justify  us  in  treat* 
Library,”  composed  about  the  middle  of  the  j  ing  them  as  “  Arabian  tales,”  and  we  believe 
fourteenth  century,  gives  an  account  of  the  j  that  a  recent  intelligent  traveller  in  Spain  is 
lives  and  writings  of  all  those  Spanish  Moors  |  correct  in  saying,  that  without  entirely  be- 
who  had  attiined  any  literary  or  scientific  lieving  these  accounts,*  “  it  seems  highly 
celebrity,  from  the  foundation  of  the  monar*  probable  that  Andalusia,  during  the  period 
chy  down  to  bis  own  lime.  This  work  orig-  of  the  dynasty  of  Ommerah,  contained  a  pop- 
inally  consisted  of  eleven  parts,  of  which  only  ulation  of  between  five  and  six  millions.” 
five  remain ;  but  with  reference  to  them,  Mr.  Abderahman  erected,  at  a  short  distance 
Berrington*  remarks  : —  from  Cordova,  the  city  and  palace  of  Ax- 

Zahra,  perhaps  the  most  sumptuous  edifice 
“  Its  imperfection  cnhaiKes  oar  admiration ;  for  ever  constructed  by  man.  The  Alhambra, 
if  we  were  attentively  to  consider  the  list  of  the  in  its  greatest  magnificence,  was  but  a  faint 


antliors  who  are  here  recorded,  their  works  in  every 
department  of  polite  literature,  and  the  purturb- 1 


reflection  of  its  splendors.  The  accounts 
which  remain  to  us,  from  various  credible 


ed  state  of  the  various  governments,  and  compare  r 

it  with  an  equal  period  of  tlie  mn4  enlightened  1  historians,  sound  more  like  a  Ule  of  enchant- 

and  tranquil  of  modern  times,  with  their  authors  |  menl  than  sober  reality.  The  city  and  pal- 


and  their  works,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  j  ace  of  Ax  Zahra  were  built  by  Abderahman, 
the  decision  must  be  in  favor  of  Moorish  Spain.”  I  out  of  compliment  to  his  mistress,  Az-Zahra 
*  J  *1  1 1  •  1  i  (the  flower  or  ornament  of  the  world),  with 

And  Al-Makkan  f  says  passionately  in  love,  it  was 

“  Indeed  science  was  ao  much  esteemed  by  them  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  four  miles 
the  Andalusian  M.jors),  that  whoever  had  not  !  to  the  north  of  Cordova ;  there  were  daily 
een  endowed  by  God  with  the  necessary  qualifi-  1  employed  in  iu  erection  ten  thousand  men, 

5.“  •»-< "O 

his  want  of  instruction  ;  for  an  ignorant  man  was  required  forty  years  and  twelve  millions  of 
at  all  limes  looked  upon  as  an  object  of  the  great-  golden  dinars  to  complete  it;  and  we  are 
est  contempt,  while  the  learned  man,  on  the  con-  told,  in  proof  of  the  extent  and  magnificence 
irary,  was  not  only  respected  by  all,  nobles  and  pie-  of  the  structure,  that  it  contained  four  thou- 
beians,  but  was  trusted  and  consulted  on  every  oc-  g^nd  three,  hundred  columns  of  precious  mar- 
casion  ;  his  name  was  in  every  mouth,  his  ^wer  ^ifs,  and  fifteen  thousand  doors,  covered 
and  influence  had  no  limits, and  he  was  preferred  i  .  r  :  -.l  u  e 

and  distinguished  in  all  the  occasions  of  life.”  plates  of  tron  or  with  sheets  of 


and  dittineuished  in  all  the  occasions  of  life.^’  I  la.... 

j  polnhed  brnss.  The  celebrated  Arabic  his- 

During  the  long  reign  of  Abderahman  III.,  derived  his  informa- 

the  internal  peace  of  his  empire  was  preserv- 

ed  undisturbed,  justice  was  imparUally  ad-  from  the  gwmetncian  and  archttect,  Moele- 
ministered,  and  agriculture  and  commerce  ira-  “^^xlallah,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 

proved  and  increased  to  an  almost  incredible  Abderahman,  gives  a  tbinute  desenption  of 
extent.  His  revenues  were  immense — about  fhe  city  and  palaw  of  Az-Zahra.  The  great 
£6,000,000  annually.  Under  him,  Moorish  : 

Spain  could  boast  of  eighty  principal  towns,  ed  .I^o^ru-hKholafA,  or  hall  of  the  ^liphs, 
and  three  hundred  of  an  inferior  biw;  whilst  ^'hichjs^hus  described  by  the  Arabic  his- 
along  the  banks  of  the  Ouadalquiver,  and  in  dorian  . 

Andalusia,  there  were  twelve  thousand  vil-  ..Thornnf«««r,f  aniH  .n,t  Km  _ _ 


•  Berrington— “  Literary  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages.” 

t  Al-Makkari,  I.  p.  139. 


“  The  roof  was  of  gold,  and  solid  but  transparent 
blocks  of  marble  of  various  colors,  the  walla  being 

•  Hoekin’s  “  Spain  aa  It  la.’’ 
f  Al-Makkari,  vol.  L  p.  236. 
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likewise  of  the  same  materials.  In  the  centre  of 
this  hall,  or,  acrordinj;  to  some,  on  the  top  of  the 
fountain  in  the  hall,  was  fixed  the  unique  pearl, 
presented  to  Abderahman  by  the  Greek  Emperor 
Leo,  among  other  valuable  objects.  The  tiles 
that  covered  the  roof  of  this  magnificent  hall  were 
made  of  pure  gold  and  silver,  and,  according  to 
Ibn  Bashkuwtil.  there  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  a  large  basin  filled  with  quicksilver ;  on  each 
side  of  it,  eight  doors  fixed  on  arches  of  ivory  and 
ebony,  ornamented  with  gold  and  precious  stones 
of  various  kinds,  resting  upon  pillars  of  variegat* 
ed  marble  and  transparent  crystal.  When  the 
sun  penetrated  through  these  doors  into  the  apart¬ 
ment,  so  strong  was  the  action  of  its  rays  upon 
the  roof  and  walls  of  this  hall,  that  the  reflection 
only  was  suflScient  to  deprive  the  beholders  of 
sight.  And  when  .Abderahman  wished  to  fright¬ 
en  any  of  the  courtiers  that  sat  with  him,  he  had 
only  to  make  a  sign  to  one  of  his  Sclavonians  to 
set  the  quicksilver  in  motion,  and  the  whole  room 
would  look  in  an  instant  as  if  it  were  traversed  by 
flashes  of  lightning ;  and  the  company  would  be¬ 
gin  to  tremble,  thinking  that  the  room  was  moving 
away — this  sensation  and  their  fears  continuing 
as  long  as  the  quicksilver  was  in  motion.  8uch 
was  Abderahmau's  care  for  this  building,  that  he 
would  commit  the  superintendence  of  it  to  none 
other  but  to  his  son  and  successor,  Alhakem.  In 
one  thing,  however,  we  find  all  authors  agree, 
namely,  that  there  never  was  built  a  more  splen¬ 
did  hall  than  this,  either  in  the  times  preceding  Is¬ 
lam  or  afterwards.” 

Abderahman  bad  everything  on  a  princely 
scale.  His  harem  far  surpassed  King  Solo¬ 
mon's  ;  for,  including  his  wives,  concubines, 
and  eunuchs,  it  amounted  to  six  thousand 
three  hundred  persons;  and  the  guard  which 
attended  him  to  the  field  consisted  of  twelve 
thousand  cavaliers,  whose  belts  and  cimeters 
were  studded  with  gold. 

Amongst  the  most  useful  works  of  this 
great  monarch  was  the  furnishing  Cordova 
with  abundance  of  water  from  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  mountains  by,  means  of  a  magnificent 
aqueduct : — 

“  The  waters  thus  conveyed,  in  admirable  order, 
and  by  dint  of  extraordinary  science,  were  dis¬ 
charged  into  a  vast  reservoir,  on  which  was  a  co¬ 
lossal  lion  of  wonderful  workmanship,  and  so  beau¬ 
tifully  imitated,  that  the  sight  of  it  only  was 
sufficient  to  cast  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  be¬ 
holders  ;  and  that  none  devised  by  the  Sultans  of 
fonner  times  had  been  seen  equal  to  it  either  in 
likeness  or  magnificence.  It  was  covered  with  the 
purest  gold,  and  its  two  eyes  were  two  jewels  of 
inestimable  value,  which  sent  forth  torrents  of 
■  light.  The  waters  of  the  aqueduct  entered  into 
the  hind  part  of  this  monster,  and  then  poured  out 
of  his  mouth  into  the  aforesaid  basin,  which  cir¬ 
cumstance,  united  to  the  beautiful  appearance  of 
the  animal,  to  its  terrible  and  overawing  aspect, 
to  the  two  eyes  which  shone  forth  as  it  they  be- 


[Aag-. 

longed  to  a  human  creature,  never  failed  altogeth¬ 
er  to  produce  the  most  extraordinary  effects  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  behr  Id  it  for  the  first  time.”* 

The  most  distinguished  of  the  successors 
of  Abderahman  was  Mohammed  Ibn  Abi 
Amir,  better  known  as  Almansur,  who  for 
twenty-five  years  (977-1002,)  exercised  all 
the  real  powers  of  the  Moorish  empire  dur¬ 
ing  the  nominal  reign  of  the  indolent  and 
incapable  Hisham  II.  He  built  the  city  and 
palace  of  Az-Zahira  on  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalquiver,  not  far  from  Cordova.  He 
constructed  it  for  his  own  re-idence  and  se¬ 
curity,  at  the  time  when  he  usurped  the  Cali¬ 
phate,  during  the  minority  of  Hi>ham.  It 
was  tegun  in  978-9,  and,  though  second 
only  to  the  Az-Zahra  in  magnificence,  was 
finished  in  the  short  space  of  two  years. 
Both  of  these  splendid  structures  were  utter¬ 
ly  destroyed  in  the  disastrous  civil  wars  that 
preceded  and  followed  the  overthrow  of  the 
Caliphate  of  the  west.  The  following  inter¬ 
esting  anecdote  of  the  state  and  magnificence 
of  Almansur  in  his  palace  of  Az-Zahira  is 
related  by  Al-Makkari : — 

”  I  recollect  having  read  in  an  historical  wnrk,t 
which  I  saw  in  the  library  of  Fez,  tite  following 
anecdote  respecting  Almansur,  and  the  splendor 
and  magnificence  with  which  he  used  to  surround 
his  person  in  hia  palace  of  Az-Zahirah.  There 
came  once  to  the  court  of  Almansur  ambassadors 
from  the  most  powerful  of  the  Christian  kings  of 
Andanis ;  their  object  was  to  ascertain  the  real 
strength  of  the  Moslems,  and  gain,  if  possible,  a 
knowledge  of  their  internal  affairs.  No  sooner 
did  Almansur  hear  of  their  arrival  than  he  issued 
orders  for  their  suitable  entertainment,  and  began 
to  make  preparations  previous  to  their  admission 
to  his  presence.  He  ordered  that  a  vast  lake,  sev¬ 
eral  miles  in  length,  which  was  in  the  gardens  of 
Az-Zahirah,  should  be  planted  entirely  with  water- 
lilies  ;  he  then  caused  four  kintanl  of  gold,  and 
four  kintars  of  silver,  to  be  cast  into  as  many 
small  pieces  as  there  were  water-lilies  in  the  lake, 
and  ordered  that  one  of  those  pieces  should  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  cavity  of  each  water-lily.  All 
this  having  been  executed  agreeably  to  his  instruc¬ 
tions,  Almansur  despatched  a  messenger  to  the 
Christian  ambassadors,  and  bade  them  appear  in 
his  presence  next  morning  at  dawn.  The  Chris¬ 
tians  did  as  tliey  were  desired,  and  found  Alman- 
Bur  silting  in  the  great  hall  of  his  palace,  in  a  bal¬ 
cony  overlooking  the  lake.  At  sunrise  one  thou¬ 
sand  Sclavonians,  dresse<l  in  silken  robes  embroi¬ 
dered  with  silver  and  gold,  their  waists  being  girt 
by  sashes  of  gold  tissue,  and  carrying  iri  their 
hands  gold  and  silver  trays,  made  their  appearance, 
and  the  ambassadors  were  very  much  struck  to  see 


*  Al-Makkari,  vol  L  p.  241. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  243. 
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the  beauty  of  their  peraonal  appearance,  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  their  dresses  and  ornament*,  and  the 
admirable  order  in  which  they  drew  themselvea  up 
on  each  side  of  AlmansuPs  throne — the  five  hun¬ 
dred  with  robes  of  gold  tissue  and  gold  trays  to 
the  right,  and  the  five  hundred  with  robes  of  sil¬ 
ver  tissue  and  silver  trays  to  the  left.  The  Chris¬ 
tians,  in  the  meanwhile,  not  knowing  what  was 
meant,  were  dumb  with  amazement ;  but  when 
the  first  Hunbeams  shone  upon  the  water-lilies 
in  the  lake  all  the  Sclavonians  left  their  ranks  at 
a  signal  from  their  chief,  hastened  to  the  spot  and 
began  plucking  the  flowers,  placing  those  that 
had  the  silver  pieces  inside  in  the  gold  trays,  and 
those  that  had  the  gold  pieces  in  the  silver  trays, 
and  when  every  water-lily  on  the  lake  had  thus 
been  plucked  and  placed  in  the  silver  and  gold 
trays,  they  appeared  again  in  the  presence  of  Al- 
mansur,  and  deposited  their  gatherings  at  his  feet, 
thus  raising  a  mountain  of  silver  and  gold  before 
his  throne.  When  the  Christian  ambassadors  saw 
this,  they  were  seized  with  astonishment,  and  re¬ 
mained  deeply  convinced  of  Almansur’s  immense 
resources,  and  countless  treasures ;  they  address¬ 
ed  him  in  the  most  humble  terms,  asked  fur  a  truce, 
which  was  granted,  and  returned  to  their  country, 
when  they  said  to  their  king — ‘  Do  not  make  war  j 
upon  these  people,  for,  by  the  Lord,  we  have  seen 
the  earth  yielding  them  its  hidden  treasures.’” 

After  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  the 
Omtniad  Caliphs  of  Cordova,  literature  and 
enapire  alike  began  to  decline.  The  constant 
and  sanguinary  civil  wars  which  for  two  cen¬ 
turies  wasted  the  strength  of  the  Moors,  left 
them  neither  leisure  nor  security  for  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  science.  Some  of  the 
monarchs,  however,  who  rose  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  Empire  of  Cordova,  were  distinguish¬ 
ed  both  by  their  magnificence  and  by  their 
love  of  learning.  Almamun  Ibn  Dhi-a-nun, 
who  reigned  at  Toledo  towards  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  reared  in  that  city  a 
splendid  palace,  in  the  construction  of  which 
he  lavished  immense  treasures.  Al-Makkari* 
says ; — 

“  lie  not  only  employed  all  the  best  artists 
of  his  age,  but  he  sent  also  for  architects,  geo¬ 
metricians.  and  ptiinters,  from  distant  lands,  made 
them  execute  the  most  fantastic  and  wonderful 
works,  and  rewarded  their  labors  with  the  great¬ 
est  munificence.  Adjoining  to  his  palace  he  plant¬ 
ed  a  most  luxuriant  garden,  in  which  he  made  an 
artificial  lake,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  he  built  a 
kiosk  of  stained  glass,  adorned  with  gold.  His 
architect  so  contrived  this,  that  by  certain  geomet¬ 
rical  rules  the  water  of  the  lake  waa  made  to  as¬ 
cend  to  the  top  of  the  dome,  over  the  kiosk,  and 
then,  dropping  at  both  sides,  join  the  waters  of  the 
lake.  In  this  room  the  Sultan  could  sit  untouch¬ 
ed  by  the  water, which  fell  everywhere  round  him, 
and  refreshed  Uie  air  in  the  hot  season.” 


*  Al-Makkari,  voL  L  pp.  289-40. 
VOL.  XXXV.— NO.  IV. 


Amongst  the  princes  of  this  period  most 
distinguished  for  their  attachment  to  learn¬ 
ing,  we  may  place  Ibn-Abbad,  King  of  Se¬ 
ville.  who  is  said  never  to  have  travelled  with¬ 
out  a  collection  of  books  sufiUcient  to  load 
thirty  camels.  But  the  most  successful  cul¬ 
tivator  of  literature  during  this  stormy  and 
unsettled  epoch,  was  Mohammed  Almod-baf- 
fer.  King  of  Badajos,  who  died  towards  the 
eleventh  century,  leaving  behind  him  no  less 
than  fifty  volumes  of  annals  and  materials  for 
history.  Ibn  Hayyan  and  Ibn  Bessam,  both 
of  whom  wrote  biograpines  of  this  monarch, 
relate  that  he  surpasi^ed  all  the  princes  of  bis 
time  in  science  and  learning,  as  well  as  in 
virtue  and  brilliant  qualities. 

The  university  founded  by  the  Moors  in 
the  city  of  Seville  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century, became  distinguished  as  a  seat 
of  learning ;  and  Casiri  enumerates  seventy 
illustrious  scholars  who  were  either  profess¬ 
ors  in  the  university,  or  residents  in  Seville. 
Granada,  the  last  kingdom  of  the  Moors, 
produced  many  ingenious  artificers  and  ar¬ 
chitects,  and  many  men  of  eminent  science  and 
profound  scholarship.  Casiri  mentions  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  learned 
men,  theologians,  jurists,  historians,  and  po¬ 
ets,  whose  literary  talent  conferred  distinction 
upon  its  famous  university.  The  public  li¬ 
brary  of  the  city  of  Granada  was  very  rich 
and  exten-^ive.  Mohammed  Ibn  Ahmed,  cu¬ 
rator  of  this  library  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  was  especially  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  ac¬ 
quirements.  He  was  equally  well  versed  in 
philosophy,  medicine,  and  jurisprudence. 
The  city  of  Granada,  indeed,  at  the  time  of  its 
greatest  prosperity,  was  only  second  to  what 
Cordova  had  formerly  been  as  a  seat  of  lite¬ 
rature  and  of  the  elegant  arts.  Many  of  her 
monarchs  exerted  themselves  to  foster  and 
encourage  a  taste  for  these  pursuits.  Mo¬ 
hammed  11.  patronized  learning,  and  was 
personally  distinguished  for  his  beautiful 
penmanship  and  graceful  poetical  composi¬ 
tions  ;  his  favorite  relaxation  from  the  cares 
of  state  was  listening  to  the  conversation  of 
eminent  literary  and  scientific  men.  Mo¬ 
hammed  I II. was  an  orator  and  poet  of  no 
mean  rank  ;  his  brother,  Abu-l-jerjusb,  who 
dethroned  and  succeeded  him,  was  skilled  in 
mathematics  and  astronomy,  and  also  in  the 
construction  of  astronomical  instruments  and 
tables ;  whilst  Yussef  I.  was  a  skilful  mechani¬ 
cian  and  architect,  and  embellished  Granada 
by  the  erection  of  many  noble  buildings  for 
the  public  benefit. 

We  might  now  proceed  to  give  a  general 
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account  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  naost 
distinguished  literary  and  scientific  men  who 
flourished  under  the  Moslem  sway  in  Spain ; 
but  such  an  account  would  necessarily  pos¬ 
sess  too  much  the  character  of  a  mere  cata- 
logpie  of  names,  and  could  neither  afford  satis¬ 
factory  information,  nor  possess  much  interest 
for  the  general  reader ;  whilst,  to  give  a  more 
particular  description  would  extend  this 
sketch  far  beyond  the  limits  of  an  article  ; 
we,  therefore,  refer  those  who  may  wish  for 
fuller  information  upon  this  subject  to  the 
second  book  of  Al-Makkari’s  history,  and 
to  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  part  of 
Murphy’s  “  Mohammedan  Empire  in  Spain.” 

We  cannot,  perhaps,  more  appropriately 
conclude  than  by  briefly  adverting  to  a  few 
of  the  numerous  benefits  for  which  Spain, 
and  £ur<^  generally,  are  indebted  to  the 
Moors.  These  are  of  the  most  important 
kind.  The  Moors  especially  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  cultivation  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  physical  and  experimental  sci¬ 
ences.  Chemistry,  which,  previously  to  their 
era,  had  been  but  a  collection  of  isolated 
facts,  was  by  them  exalted  to  the  dignity  of 
a  true  science.  Optics,  astronomy,  the  ma¬ 
thematics,  agriculture,  commerce,  as  well  as 
music,  poetry,  and  every  branch  of  polite 
literature,  were  systematically  and  success¬ 
fully  cultivated  and  taught  by  the  Spanish 
Arabs ;  and  the  remains  of  their  rich  and 
graceful  architecture  (though  more  than 
eight  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  their 
noblest  edifices  were  levelled  with  the  dust) 
demonstrate  at  once  the  refinement  of  their 
taste  and  their  singular  skill  in  the  mechan¬ 
ical  arts  of  construction.  Medical  science 
was  much  improved  by  the  Moors.  The 
celebrated  school  of  Satemo,  the  cradle  of 
modem  medicine,  was  founded  by  them ;  and 
to  botany  and  pharmacy  they  paid  particular 
attention.  They  were  the  first  who  pub¬ 
lished  regular  pharmacopoeias,  containing 
collections  of  authorized  formulae.  The  shops 
of  their  apothecaries  were  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  magistrates,  who  were 
bound  to  take  care  that  their  drugs  were 
genuine,  and  that  they  were  sold  at  reasona¬ 
ble  prices.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
these  characters  of  drugs,  essences,  extracts, 
and  medicines,  which  are  frequently  to  be 
found  in  the  apothecaries’  shops,  and  which  to 
vulgar  eyes  appear  invested  with  the  occult 
powers  of  heating,  are  all  derived  from  the 
Spanish  Arabs. 

The  works  of  many  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  Moorish  authors  became  text-books 
m  the  Christian  schools.  Thus  the  works  of 
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Avicenna  and  Averroes,  on  logic  and  meta¬ 
physics,  were  studied  in  the  Sorbonne,  then 
the  chief  school  of  theology  in  Christendom  ; 
and  it  is  to  this  cause  that  we  owe  the  very 
doubtful  benefit  of  the  scholastic  theology 
of  the  middle  ages. 

“  This  scholasticism”  (says  Mr.  Berrington) 

**  was  the  genuine  philosophy  of  the  Arabian 
schools  in  the  common  questions  of  human  re¬ 
search,  and  accommodated,  in  those  of  theology, 
to  the  specific  objects  of  the  Christian  Code.  Sur¬ 
prised  we  must  be,  observes  Denina,  when  we 
learn  that  our  ancestors  derived  from  those  very 
Mohammedans,  whom  they  perpetually  reviled, 
the  greater  part  of  the  doctrine  which,  during 
many  ages,  waa  taught  in  the  Christian  schools. 
Such  was  tlie  doctrine  on  the  Divine  Being  and 
His  attributes,  grace  and  free  will,  human  actions, 
virtue  and  vice,  eternal  punishment,  and  lieaven. 
Even  the  very  titles  of  the  works  of  the  Arabians 
and  srboolmea  on  these  subjects  are  to  similar  aa 
to  induce  a  suspicion  that  the  one  must  have  been 
copied  from  the  other.” 

A  very  important  influence  was  exercised 
over  the  Spanish  language  and  poetry,  by  the 
residence  of  the  Oriental  tribes  who  for 
centuries  occupied  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
peninsula.  This  is  especially  perceptible  in 
the  romantic  poetry  of  Spain.*  “  If  ever,” 
(says  the  learned  Cond6)‘'I  am  able  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  translation  which  1  have  completed 
of  various  Arabian  poems,  I  shall  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  prove,  in  the  preliminary  discourse 
to  be  prefixed  tp  them,  the  great  and  power¬ 
ful  influence  which  the  Arabian  poetry  has 
exercised  over  that  of  Spain.”  Ticknor,  it 
is  true,  denies  this  ;  but  toth  Mr.  Lockhart, 
and  Bouterwek  in  his  History  of  Spanish 
literature,  coincide  with  the  opinion  express¬ 
ed  by  Cond6.  Bouterwek  says  that  more  of 
the  Spanish  romances  are  founded  upon  inci¬ 
dents  connected  with  Moorish,  than  upon 
those  connected  with  Spanish  history,  and 
that  this  fact  is  especially  distasteful  to  or¬ 
thodox  Spaniards. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  rhyme 
came  from  Arabia,  chiefly  through  Spain  to 
the  nations  of  modern  Europe  ;  and  from  the 
great  similarity  between  the  Arabic  and  Prov¬ 
encal  poetry,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
rhymes  of  the  troubadours  were  borrowed 
from  the  Moors,  with  whom  th^  were  fre¬ 
quently  brought  into  contact.  The  rhymes 
of  Olfrid,  a  Benedictine  Monk,  of  Weissen- 
berg,  who  lived. towards  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  which  are  amongst  the  most  ancient 

*  The  Spsuiah  Arabs  were  psMionately  fond  of 
poetry  ;  from  the  prince  to  the  peuant  its  eultiva- 
tion  was  univenal. 
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in  Europe,  have  a  striking  resemblance  in 
structure  to  the  Arabic  poetry,  the  last  syl¬ 
lable  only  being  rhymed.  Some  authors 
have  even  ventured  to  affirm  that  the  na¬ 
tions  of  modern  Europe  are  indebted  to  the 
Moors,  not  only  for  versification,  but  for 
lyric  and  romantic  poetry. 

The  language  of  Spain  is  under  important 
obligations  to  the  copious  and  elegant  tongue 
of  her  Oriental  conquerors.  For  example, 
most  of  the  Spanish  names  for  weights  and 
measures  are  derived  from  the  Arabic.  The 
Spanish  quintal  (a  hundred  pounds  weight) 
is  derived  from  the  Arabic* kintar.  Arroba, 
twenty-five  pounds  weight,  is  from  aroba, 
the  fourth  of  a  kintar;  and  xeme  (a  span) 
is  from  the  Arabic  shemeh.  In  the  same 
way,  almost  all  the  terms  used  in  Spanish  to 
designate  a  receptacle  for  water,  will  be  found 
to  of  Arabic  origin.  Thus  Albuhera,  a 
lake,  is  the  same  as  the  Arabic  buheyral,  a 
small  sea.  Alberca,  a  tank  or  pond,  is  de¬ 
rived  from  berkah  ;  aijibe,  a  well,  from  al  jib ; 
and  alcubilla,  a  dome  erected  over  a  place 
where  water  is  found,  from  al-kubijah,  a 
small  cupola  or  kiosque.  But  it  would  be 
easy  to  multiply  to  a  tiresome  extent  other 
instances  in  which  the  Spanish  tongue  has 
been  improved  and  augmented  from  the  co¬ 
pious  language  of  the  Arabs.  It  remain¬ 
ed”  (says  Bouterwek)  “long  barren  and 
rude,  and  was  destined  to  receive  many  ad¬ 
ditions  from  the  rich  and  elegant  Arabic,  be¬ 
fore  it  attained  the  copiousness  requisite  for 
the  wants  even  of  common  life.” 

The  Moors  were  the  first  people  who  in¬ 
troduced  into  Europe  the  practice  of  con¬ 
structing  observatories  for  the  purpose  of  as¬ 
sisting  astronomical  science.  The  beautiful 
tower  of  the  Oiralda  at  Seville,  built  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  celebrated  mathe¬ 
matician  Geber,  in  1196,  was  the  first  build¬ 
ing  of  the  kind  in  Europe ;  and  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  astronomical  tables  of  Alphonso  the  Wise 
were  constructed  by  the  assistance  of  Moslem 
astronomers.  Bailly  attributes  the  revival 
of  astronomy  to  the  Spanish  Arabs,  and  even 
goes  the  length  of  asserting,  that  Kepler 
drew  the  ideas  which  led  to  his  discovery  of 
the  elliptical  orbits  of  the  planets  from  Nu- 
reddin  Fetrucci,  whose  treatise  on  the  sphere 
is  preserved  in  the  Escurial ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Moors  for  our  present  numerical  system, 
which  they  themselves  acknowledge  to  have 
derived  from  the  Indians. 

The  Spanish  Arabs  were  proficients  in 
hydrostatics,  horticulture,  metallurgy,  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain,  and  in  the  tanning 


and  drying  of  leather.  This  last  art  was  lost 
to  Spain  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  who 
transferred  it  to  Fez,  where  many  of  them 
settled ;  and  the  process  was  subsequently 
introduced  into  England,  where  the  terms 
morocco  and  cordovan  still  serve  to  indicate 
its  Moorish  origin.  They  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  gunpowder  at  least  a  century 
before  any  traces  of  it  appear  in  European 
history.  They  also  introduced  the  sugar¬ 
cane  and  the  silk-worm  into  Spain,  as  well  as 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  paper.  The 
town  of  Xativa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia, 
was  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  paper 
in  the  twelfth  century,  whereas  paper-manu¬ 
factories  were  unknown  in  the  Christian  states 
of  Spain  until  the  reign  of  Alphonso  X.  of 
Castile,  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

But,  of  all  the  arts  understood  and  practis¬ 
ed  by  the  Spanish  Arabs,  none  was  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  systematically  pursued  as  that 
of  agriculture.  They  were  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature  and  properties  of 
different  soils.and  with  the  adaptation  to  them 
of  various  kinds  of  crops.  They  understood 
thoroughly  the  effects  and  application  of 
many  descriptions  of  manure,  and  carried  the 
art  of  irrigation  to  the  utmost  perfection  of 
which  it  was  susceptible.  They  introduced 
into  Spain  many  useful  fruits,  grains,  and  veg¬ 
etables  ;  amongst  others,  rice,  the  sugar¬ 
cane,  the  cotton-plant,  saffron,  spinach,  and  a 
great  number  of  fine  fruits,  many  of  which 
have  since  been  naturalized  in  other  European 
countries. 

Their  patient  industry,  and  the  unremitting 
attention  which  they  bestowed  upon  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  soil,  sufficiently  explain  the 
cause  of  the  vast  population  of  Moorish 
Spain,  as  contrasted  with  the  comparatively 
scanty  numbers  that  now  inhabit  the  penin¬ 
sula,  under  the  rule  of  the  bigoted  and  indo¬ 
lent  Spaniards.  The  Moors  could  boast  of 
several  writers  on  agriculture.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  was  Abou-Zacharia,  who 
dourished  at  Seville  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
He  treated  the  subject  in  a  most  clear  and 
comprehensive  manner  ;  and  Casiri  observes 
of  him,  that  he  had  the  merit  of  adapting  to 
the  climate  of  Spain  all  the  most  useful  im¬ 
provements  of  the  Chaldeans,  Greeks,  Latins, 
and  Africans.  This  treatise  is  still  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  Escurial,  and  a  Spanish 
translation  by  Banquieri  appeared  at  Madrid 
in  1802. 

The  mariners’  compass  was  known  to  the 
Arabs  in  the  eleventh  century,  although  it 
was  not  adopted  in  Europe  until  the  thir- 
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teenth.  Tirabosclu,  in  spite  of  Iiis  natural 
partiality  for  the  claims  of  his  own  country¬ 
men,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  honor 
of  the  invention  rests  with  the  Spanish 
Arabs. 

Many  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of 
the  middle  ages  acquired  their  knowledge  at 
some  of  the  seventeen  universities  that  Mid- 
deldorpf  has  enumerated  as  flourishing  under 
the  Mohammedan  empire  in  Spain.  So  early 
as  873,  Hartmot,  Abbot  of  St.  Gallen,  caused 
some  of  his  monks  to  study  Arabic,  as  the 
great  source  of  useful  information ;  and  in 
many  of  the  other  Benedictine  monasteries 
the  study  of  Arabic  literature  was  prosecuted 
with  ardor  and  success.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  of  those  Christian  students,  who,  in  their 
zeal  for  knowledge,  were  contented  to  sit  at 
the  feet  of  the  Mohammedan  sages  of  Anda¬ 
lusia,  was  Geibert,  a  native  of  France,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Sylvester  II.,  swayed  the 
Papal  sceptre  from  999  until  1003.  He  left 
his  home  at  an  early  age,  and  travelled  over 
a  great  part  of  Europe  in  pursuit  of  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  and  it  was  at  Seville  and  Cordova 
that  his  lunging  was  fully  gralifled.  He 
drank  deep  at  the  fountains  of  Arabic  science ; 
and  on  bis  return  from  Spain  founded  two 
8chools,one  at  Bobbio,  in  Italy.and  the  other  at 
Rheims.  It  was  Gerbert  who  first  introduced 
into  Europe  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the 
Arabic  numerals.  His  example  induced 
numerous  scholars  from  Italy,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  England,  to  repair  to  the  Moorish 
colleges  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  their 
studies.  Montucla,  in  his  “  Histoire  de 
Mathematiques,”  affirms  that,  for  several  cen¬ 
turies,  all  who  were  most  eminent  in  that  de¬ 
partment  of  science  acquired  their  knowledge 
from  the  Arabs.  Amongst  the  Italians, 
Ghcrardo  di  Cremona  studied  philosophy, 
medicine  and  astronomy  at  Toledo,  and  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy  and 
the  medical  works  of  Razes  and  Avicenna. 
Leonardo  of  Pisa  introduced  into  Italy  the 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  which 
be  had  derived  from  his  Moorish  teachers  ; 
and  Arnold  of  Villanova  was  indebted  to  the 
same  source  for  his  acquit ements  in  physics, 
astronomy,  and  medicine. 

Amongst  English  scholars,  A  delard,  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  Bath,  Daniel  Morley,  a 
native  of  Norfolk,and  Michael  Scott,  of  wizard 
fame,  acquired  much  of  their  skill  and  learn¬ 
ing  from  the  Moors.  The  illustrious  Roger 
Bacon  drew  his  knowledge  of  chemistry. 


philosophy,  and  mathematics  from  Arabic 
manuscripts.  He  cites  Alhagen’s  treatise 
upon  optics,  which  was  composed  in  the 
twelfth  century  ;  from  which,  also,  Vitellio, 
who  had  considerable  reputation  for  optical 
skill,  borrowed  all  he  knew  upon  the  subject. 
Several  of  the  Christian  monarchs  of  the 
middle  ages  were  sensible  of  the  value  of 
Arabic  teachers  and  manuscripts.  Charle¬ 
magne  commanded  the  most  important  Arabic 
works  to  be  translated  into  Latin,  with  the 
view  of  improving  the  education  of  the  people 
throughout  his  empire.  In  Germany,  Otho 
of  Frisinger,and  in-ltaly,  Frederic  the  Second, 
ordered  translations  to  be  made  from  several 
Arabic  manuscripts  ;  whilst  liberal  ofl'ers  of 
Alphonso  the  Tenth,  of  Castile,  induced  many 
learned  Moors  to  settle  as  teachers  at  Toledo. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  alleged  that  the  Span¬ 
ish  Arabs,  owing  to  a  fond  partiality  for  their 
own  copious  and  majestic  tongue,  and  their 
contempt  for  all  other  languages,  did  not 
derive  from  their  vast  collections  of  books  all 
the  advantages  which  they  might  have  done, 
if  they  had  studied  the  Greek  and  Latin  class¬ 
ics  in  the  originals,  instead  of  through  the 
medium  of  Arabic  translations.  We  may, 
indeed,  lament  that  they  neglected  or  despis¬ 
ed  the  orators,  poets,  and  historians  of  ancient 
liome  ;  but  we  ought,  at  the  same  lime,  to 
remember  that  their  translations  have  pre¬ 
served  to  us  the  substance  of  many  a  classic 
which  can  no  longer  be  found  in  the  original. 
It  may  also  be  aa-erted,  with  some  degree  of 
plausibility,  that  the  genius  of  the  Moors  was 
rather  subtle  and  penetrating  than  profound, 
and  that  much  of  their  literary  industry  was 
expended  in  the  pursuit  of  trifles.  To  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  this  accusation  is  true ;  but  we 
ought  never  to  forget  what  they  actually 
achieved,  whilst  contemplating  what  they 
might  have  performed.  Our  obligations  to 
them  are  most  important :  they  became  the 
connecting  link  between  the  civilization  of 
ancient  and  modern  Europe ;  and  it  was  the 
success  of  their  literary  efforts  which  first  ex¬ 
cited  the  rivalry,  and  roused  the  dormant 
energies  of  Christendom,  from  the  long  sleep 
of  the  dark  ages;  and  to  them  we  are  indebt¬ 
ed  for  the  revival  and  improvement  of  the 
exact  and  physical  sciences,  as  well  as  for 
many  of  those  useful  and  elegant  arts  and 
inventions  which  have  contributed  so  power¬ 
ful  an  impulse  to  the  literature  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  Europe. 
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OBITUARY. 

JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  185  5. 


Ik  the  sphere  of  Politics  two  names — on 
the  opposite  extremes  of  the  horizon — have 
been  blotted  from  the  list  of  the  living.  Of 
all  the  men  who  mark  and  make  epochs  in 
the  world’s  history,  those  may  most  truly  be 
said  to  belong  to  their  age,  who  either  in¬ 
augurate  a  new  order  of  things  or  whose 
death  closes  the  line  of  representatives  of 
some  principle  that  has  been  before  the  world 
for  centuries.  Of  these  last,  let  us  hope  that 
Nicholas,  EImperor  of  Russia,  may  one  day 
prove  to  have  been  one.  It  may  yet  be  seen 
that  at  this  point  in  European  history  a  pure 
despotism  has  ceased  to  be  possible  ;  that  be 
who  henceforth  aspires  to  rule,  even  in 
Russia,  must  rule,  if  not  in  constitutional 
forms,  at  least  in  the  spirit  which  all  consti¬ 
tutions  endeavor  more  or  less  successfully 
to  embody ;  must  rule,  that  is  to  say,  in  some 
degree,  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  and  the 
will  of  his  people. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  future  historian  may  6nd 
in  this  our  half-yearly  list  one  name  worthy 
to  rank  among  the  makers  of  new  epochs, 
the  name  of  Joseph  Hume.  These  two  men,* 
whose  careers  came  to  an  end  within  so 


*  NotioM  of  both  have  alreaJv  appeared  among 
the  **  Livee  of  the  Illoetrione,’’  YoL  II.,  p.  78,  and 
VoL  IV.,  p.  273.  These  sketehee  were  drawn  while 
the  eubjecta  of  them  were  jet  in  the  full  pursuit  of 
their  career ;  the  present  notice,  partaking  rather 
of  the  nature  of  an  obituary,  will,  avoiding  repeti¬ 
tion  as  much  as  possible,  treat  of  their  livee  from 
this  new  and  altered  point  of  sight.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  say  here,  that  we  shall  record  in  this  chron¬ 
icle  the  names  of  the  recently  dead,  without  regard 
to  notieea  which  may  have  already  appeared,  and 
without  precluding  a  more  lengthened  biography 
whenever  there  shall  seem  to  be  any  sufficient  ad¬ 
vantage  in  looking  back.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
Times  and  other  journals  for  permission  to  avail 
ourselves, in  the  instances  acknowledged  in  the  text, 
of  the  valuable  memoirs  which  have  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  their  eolumna 


abort  a  period  of  each  other,  might  well  stand 
as  representatives  of  the  opposite  tendencies 
that  are  now  doing  stern  battle,  not  with 
arms  only,  but  wherever  men  meet  together 
and  have  dealings  one  with  another.  The 
one,  a  monarch  by  questionable  “  Divine 
right,”  ruling  seventy  millions  of  human  be¬ 
ings,  with  the  modicum  of  wisdom  and  good¬ 
ness  alloted  to  him  ;  the  other,  an  uncrown¬ 
ed  king  of  men,  ruling  by  the  unquestionable 
(not  less  Divine)  right  of  his  own  God-given 
insight  and  truthfulness.  In  both  there  was 
a  force  that  would  not  let  them  be  lost  sight 
of  by  whoever  looks  out  on  the  affairs  of  the 
world ;  in  both,  too,  were  defects  which, 
though  different  in  kind,  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

It  is  not  always  that  royal  personages  can 
claim  a  place  in  the  chronicle  of  the  truly 
illustrious,  however  wide  our  interpretation 
of  the  phrase;  yet  the  three  members  of  the 
Sardinian  Royal  family,  who,  within  a  few 
days,  were  snatched  away  by  death,  deserve 
to  be  noticed  here,  as  well  for  personal  quali¬ 
ties,  as  for  the  inOuence  which,  in  life  and 
death,  they  have  wielded  over  the  fate  of 
Europe.  The  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  or  more 
properly  of  Piedmont,  has  claims  upon  Eng¬ 
lish  sympathies  above  most  others,  as  being 
destined,  we  may  hope,  to  be  the  cradle  of 
that  new  and  united  Italy,  towards  which  the 
eyes  of  all  lovers  of  freedom  are  now  turned. 
VVhether  the  progress  of  Italy,  towards  a 
higher  culture  and  broader  liberties,  shall  be 
gradual  and  joyous,  or  blood  stained  and 
tardy,  depends  very  mainly  on  the  wisdom  of 
the  ruler  of  Piedmont  in  these  eventful  times; 
and  hence  it  is  not  unimportant  to  note  the 
dispositions  of  those  who  are  and  have  been 
closely  connected  with  the  sovereign.  The 
Qurkn  Dowager  Maria  Theresa,  mother 
of  King  Victor  Emanuel,  has  perhaps  exercis- 
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ed  less  influence  than  the  others  whom  we  ' 
shall  have  here  to  name.  She  was  the  second 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  II.,  the  late  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  sister,  therefore,  to  Leopold,  the 
reigning  Duke.  She  was  born  on  the  2l8t 
March,  1801,  and  married  on  the  30th  Sep¬ 
tember,  1817,  to  Charles  Albert, the  late  King 
of  Piedmont,  who  died  in  exile  in  Portugal,  in 
1849 — not  too  soon  for  the  interests  of  hu¬ 
manity.  Her  influence  in  matters  of  State, 
so  we  are  informed,  was  not  great ;  and  her 
death,  at  Turin,  on  the  12lh  of  January,  will 
have  affected  few  beyond  those  who  were 
bound  to  the  deceased  by  family  and  perso¬ 
nal  ties. 

Of  wider  interest  was  the  announcement 
of  the  death  of  Marie  Adelaide,  wife  of 
Victor  Emanuel,  the  present  King  of  Sardinia, 
eight  days  only  after  the  death  of  the  Queen 
Dowager.  Not  seeking  to  enter  into  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  statesmen,  she  mixed  in  public  af¬ 
fairs  only  to  know  where  she  might  heal  sor¬ 
row,  or  reconcile  any  of  those  sad  divisions 
which  too  often  arose  among  those  dear  to 
her,  during  the  War  of  Independence.  She 
was  bom  the  8d  June,  1822,  being  the 
daughter  of  the  Archduke  Rainier  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  her  mother  (the  Princess  Mary,  still 
living)  being  the  sister  of  Charles  Albert. 
Her  marriage,  therefore,  with  Victor  Emanuel 
(April  12,  1842)  was  an  event  of  domestic 
as  well  as  public  interest.  Born  and  bred  in 
a  despotic  court,  a  devoted  member  of*  that 
Church  which  has  long  been  the  foe  of  Italian 
freedom,  and  which,  when  she  first  entered 
Turin,  had  almost  unlimited  power  at  the 
Court  of  Charles  Albert,  we  are  assured  that 
neither  Vienna  nor  Rome  ever  found  in  her  the 
means  of  influencing  the  mind  of  the  King. 

The  deceased  Queen  leaves  four  sons,  Um¬ 
berto,  Armedeo,  Oddone,  and  Vittorio,  and 
two  daughters,  Clotilde  and  Marie — the 
eldest  born  in  1833.  It  is  no  mere  courtly 
phrase  to  say  that  the  Piedmontese  people 
mourned  her  untimely  death  (on  the  20th  of 
January  of  puerperal  fever)  as  a  loss  to 
themselves,  and  not  less  as  the  deepest 
wound  that  could  befall  the  husband  whom 
she  loved  so  dearly. 

Another  short  space  of  three  weeks,  and 
the  King  of  Piedmont  is  again  a  mourner — 
this  time  for  his  only  brother,  Ferdinaed 
Maria,  Duke  or  Genoa,  was  bora  the  15th 
November,  1822 — and  throughout  life  had 
shared  the  successes  and  sorrows  of  his  elder 
brother.  His  especial  delight  was  in  the 
army,  who  now  mourn  in  him  a  brave  and 
generous  leader.  In  the  first  war  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  he  took  a  glorious  part,  and  his 
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i  name  must  be  forever  associated  with  the 
conquest  of  Peschiera.  On  the  30th  of  May, 
1848,  at  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Goito, 
Charles  Albert  received  a  letter  from  his  son 
Ferdinand,  announcing  that  he  had  planted 
the  standard  of  Italian  freedom,  after  a  siege 
of  fifteen  days,  on  the  bastion  of  thi.s  fortress  ; 
where,  in  1800,  the  illustrious  General  had 
vainly  expended  so  much  blood  and  so  much 
precious  lime.  It  was  on  the  13lh  of  April, 
1848,  that  the  Sicilian  Assembly  decreed, 
“  Sicily  is  henceforth  a  constitutional  mon¬ 
archy,  and  calls  to  the  throne  an  Italian 
Prince and  the  Prince  whom  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  these  generous  islanders  called  to 
the  throne  was  Ferdinand  Maria,  The  hopes 
of  Sicilian  independence  were  too  soon  blast¬ 
ed,  but  the  man  of  their  choice  would  as¬ 
suredly  have  shown  himself  worthy  of  a  place 
among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  The  late 
Duke  was  married  on  the  22d  April,  1850, 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Prince  John,  now 
King  of  Saxony,  by  whom  he  had  two  chil¬ 
dren,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  His  death,  on 
the  10th  of  February,  will  leave  a  vacancy, 
in  private  and  public  spheres,  which  only  the 
lapse  of  many  years  can  fill  up. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  history  of 
the  Peninsular  war,  and  to  whom  the  party 
names  of  Carlist  and  Christino  are  as  echoes 
of  the  past,  have  scarcely  remembered  that 
Don  Carlos  was,  until  recently,  a  living 
person. 

Charles  Marie  Isidore,  Infant  of  Spain, 
better  known  as  Don  Carlos,  son  of  the 
King  Charles  IV.,  was  born  on  the  29th 
March,  1788,  and  expired  at  Trieste,  on  the 
10th  March.  1856,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven 
years.  Ferdinand  VH.,  brother  of  the  late 
Don  Carlos,  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain 
amidst  the  happiest  auspices.  As  Prince  of 
the  Asturias,  he  had  acquired  the  popularity 
which  bad  deserted  his  parent.  That  feeble¬ 
minded  monarch,  carried  away  by  his  affec¬ 
tion  for  Godoy,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  abdi¬ 
cated  his  throne  rather  than  endanger  the 
life  of  his  courtly  minion.  Ferdinand  was 
crowned  with  the  diadem  that  had  once  cir¬ 
cled  the  regal  brow  of  Charles  V.,  and  the 
Spanish  nation — undismayed  by  the  approach 
of  the  French  army  of  invasion — hailed  the 
accession  of  their  new  monarch  with  demon¬ 
strations  of  joy.  In  the  hour  of  danger  Fer¬ 
dinand  proved  himself  unworthy  of  the  af¬ 
fections  of  his  subjects  and  of  the  blood  they 
shed  in  the  protection  of  his  throne.  Then 
followed  the  brief  reign  of  Joseph,  the  Pa¬ 
triotic  insurrection,  the  Peninsular  war, 
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and  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand,  who,  like 
a  true  Bourbon,  had  in  his  days  of  adversity 
“  neither  learnt  nor  forgotten.”  The  Con¬ 
stitution  was  repeatedly  broken  by  this  wor¬ 
shipper  of  absolutism,  and  the  prisons  of  the 
kingdom  were  crowded  with  those  who  had 
steadfastly  sustained  his  cause  and  had  been 
most  lavish  of  their  blood.  The  revolution 
of  1820  ensued,  which  extorted  from  the 
fears  of  the  royal  tyrant  the  Constitution 
which  his  gratitude  to  the  noble  Spanish 
nstion,  or  his  s^nse  of  justice  should  have 
bestowed  without  constraint.  Three  years 
later,  this  Constitution  was  disregarded  by 
Ferdinand,  and  the  assisUince  of  French  bay¬ 
onets  was  claimed  by  that  monarch  to  coerce 
his  rebellious  subjects.  Towards  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  his  reign  each  succeeding  year  wit¬ 
nessed  its  gloomy  tyranny— consequent  in¬ 
surrections,  civil  war,  and  a  ferocious  retalia¬ 
tion  on  the  defeated  patriots.  Ferdinand 
VII.  bad  contracted  three  alliances  during 
the  vicissitudes  of  bis  career,  but  his  old 
age  found  him  alike  childless  and  without  a 
friend.  The  crown  would,  therefore,  on  his 
demise,  have  descended  to  bis  brother  Don 
Carlos,  the  subject  of  our  commentary.  This 
Prince,  of  a  gloomy  and  bigoted  nature,  bad 
acquired  the  con&dence  and  support  of  the 
Spanish  clergy,  who  foresaw,  in  the  fanatic 
disposition  of  Don  Carlos,  a  fitting  instru¬ 
ment  to  advance  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Holy  Inquisition,  and  the  former  priestly 
reign  of  terror.  An  estrangement,  approach¬ 
ing  to  actual  hatred,  bad  sprung  up  between 
the  two  brothers ;  and  Ferdinand,  not  de¬ 
spairing  of  a  direct  succession,  contracted  a 
fourth  marriage.  Maria  Christina,  a  younger 
sister  of  the  Bourbon  King  of  Naples — the 
present  Queen  mother  of  Spain  and  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Rianzares  —  was  the  object  of  his 
choice.  The  natural  wishes  of  Ferdinand 
were  about  to  be  gratified ;  and,  in  his  de¬ 
termination  to  establish  a  direct  lineage,  the 
old  monarch  abolished,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Cortes,  the  Salique  law,  introduced  into 
Spain  by  his  ancestor,  Philip  V.  The  fore¬ 
sight  of  the  King  proved  fortunate,  for,  on 
the  16th  of  October,  1831,  the  present 
Queen  Isabella  II.  was  born.  Don  Carlos 
protested  vehemently  against  the  measure 
which  had  given  a  queen  to  Spain,  and  had 
deprived  him  of  his  expected  crown.  A 
startling  episode  shortly  occurred,  which  re¬ 
sembled  more  the  exaggerated  intrigue  of 
a  dramatic  plot,  than  a  plain  historical  fact. 
Ferdinand  is  supposed  to  be  on  bis  death-bed. 
The  clergy  are  on  the  alert.  Don  Carlos, 


by  the  aid  of  a  royal  favorite  whom  he  had 
bribed,  obtains  a  revocation  of  the  law  which 
had  destroyed  his  hopes  of  the  throne.  The 
king  to  all  appearance  expires,  and  the  Carl- 
ist  party  adopt  every  measure  to  consolidate 
their  power.  Ferdinand,  to  the  confusion  of 
the  latter,  awakes  from  his  lethargy,  annuls 
the  act  of  revocation,  banishes  Don  Carlos 
from  the  kingdom,  arrests  the  chiefs  of  the 
clergy,  and  appoints  his  consort  Queen  Re¬ 
gent  during  the  minority  of  Isabella  II.  The 
reign  of  Ferdinand  VII.  terminated  in  1833  ; 
and  the  monarch  who  had  ascended  the 
throne  of  Spain  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the 
nation,  closed  his  earthly  career  amidst  the 
indifference  or  hatred  of  bis  subjects.  In  the 
year  1834  Don  Carlos  invaded  Spain,  and 
was  proclaimed  King  by  bis  adherents.  The 
aristocracy,  fearing  the  curtailment  of  their 
privileges,  and  the  clergy,  for  the  reason 
already  stated,  supported  bis  claims  to  the 
throne,  and  a  civil  war  speedily  broke  out. 
Then  ensued  the  terrible  struggle  between 
the  partisans  of  the  Pretender,  and  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  Isabella  II.  The  alternate  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  Chrislinos  and  the  Carlista 
deluged  Spain  with  blood,  and  impoverished 
the  country.  After  a  cruel  contest  of  sev¬ 
eral  years,  the  nation  recoiled  at  the  fearful 
and  continued  sacrifices  demanded  of  it,  and 
this  intestine  war  ceased.  The  services  of 
the  British  Legion  and  the  qualities  of  £s- 
partero  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  happy  result.  Thus  disappointed  in  kis 
ambitious  projects,  Don  Carlos  retired  from 
the  Spanish  territory,  and  was  detained  un¬ 
der  surveillance  in  Bouiges  from  1839  to 
1845.  In  that  year  be  renounced  all  pre¬ 
tensions  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  in  favor  of 
his  son,  and,  quitting  the  soil  of  France,  he 
retired  into  Italy,  where  he  breathed  his 
last. 

Don  Carlos  married,  in  1816,  the  Infanta 
Maria  Francisca  d’Assise,  daughter  of  John 
VI.,  King  of  Portugal.  He  lost  his  first 
wife  in  1834,  and  was  married,  in  1838,  to 
the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa  Princess  de  Beira, 
daughter  of  John  VI.  King  of  Portugal,  and 
widow  of  the  Infante  Don  Pedro  of  Spain. 
By  his  first  marriage  Don  ^arlos  leaves  two 
sons,  to  the  eldest  of  whom,  Don  Carlos 
Luis  Conde  Montemolin,  be  ceded  his  claims 
to  the  Spanish  throne  on  the  18th  of  May, 
1845.  The  Conde  de  Montemolin  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  July,  1850,  to  the  Princess  Maria 
Caroline  Ferdinands,  sister  of  Ferdinand  11. 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

With  Don  Carloa  died  one  of  the  moat 
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formidable  representatives  of  legitimatUm  in 
Europe,  and  in  the  person  of  his  son  there  is 
little  fear  of  a  revival  of  his  claims. 

Two  statesmen,  who  have  watched  the 
course  of  one  rigime  after  another  in  France, 
f  have  been  removed  during  the  present  year. 

!  M.  Dupont  de  l'Eure  died  on  the  3d  of 

I  March.  Jacques  Charles  Dcpont  (de 

l’Eure)  was  born  February  27,  1767.  After 
having  completed  bis  collegiate  education, 
be  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  and  began  public  life  as  a  barrister, 
i  His  talent,  energy,  and  patriotism,  very 

speedily  brought  him  forward  ;  during  the 
stormy  progress  of  the  French  Revolution, 
be  was  unanimously  appointed  to  important 
magisterial  duties,  and  he  invariably  justiBed, 
by  bis  moderation  and  Brmness,  the  confi* 
dence  which  bis  fellow  citizens  reposed  in 
him.  Dupont  de  I’Eure’s  political  career 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  1813, 
when  he  was  returned  to  the  corpt  legislaiif, 

I  by  the  electors  of  the  town  of  Evreux  ;  named 

vice-president  of  the  Chamber,  under  the 
government  of  the  “  hundred  days,”  the 
manliness  of  his  behavior  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  pusillanimity  which  everywhere 
prevailed.  Nothing  could  induce  him  to  quit 
his  post,  and  he  withdrew  from  his  seat  in  the 
House  only  when  compelled  to  do  so  by  main 
force.  The  year  1817  saw  Dupont  de  l’Eure 
once  more  chosen  as  one  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  nation.  He  took  his  place  on  the 
Opposition  benches,  and  for  twenty-five  con¬ 
secutive  years  encouraged  the  Literal  party 
in  their  struggle  against  the  reactionary  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  aristocracy.  It  was  not  likely 
that  such  a  course  should  remain  unnoticed 
by  the  ruling  powers ;  accordingly,  a  decree 
of  M.  Peyronnet,  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals, 
deprived  Dupont  de  l’Eure  of  his  oflSce,  as 
President  of  the  Court  at  Rouen ;  and  after 
twenty-seven  years’  arduous  service,  the  ven¬ 
erable  magistrate  was  dismissed  without  even 
a  pension.  When  the  July  revolution  broke 
out,  Dupont  de  l’Eure  hailed  it  as  the  dawn 
of  a  truly  liberal  epoch,  and  consented  to  join 
Louis  Phili  ppe’s  first  Cabinet  in  the  capacity  of 
Minister  of  Justice.  He  soon,  however,  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  Orleans  dynasty  had  no  inten- 
tion  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  reform  to  the 
full  extent  be  anticipated,  and  in  December, 
1830,  he  sent  in  his  resignation,  satisfied  with 
watching  and  checking,  as  far  as  he  could,  the 
nItra-Conservative  policy  of  M.  Guizot’s  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  Republican  outburst  of 
February,  1848,  was  another  stage  in  Dupont 
de  I’Eure’s  political  life — it  was  the  last. 
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Appointed  a  President  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  and  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
he  had  now  become  too  old  to  take  an  active 
part  in  state  affairs,  and  he  merely  lent  to  his 
more  energetic  colleagues  the  sanctity  of  his 
well  known  name.  Like  them,  he  had  to 
yield  before  the  iron  rule  of  military  disasters, 
and  the  accession  of  General  Cavaignac  to 
the  Presidency,  was  the  signal  of  his  final 
exit. 

M.  Theodore  Ducos,  the  French  Minister 
of  Marine  and  the  Colonies,  died  March  17, 
after  a  long  and  painful  illness.  He  was 
born  in  1801,  at  Bordeaux.  His  father,  at 
one  lime  a  respectable  merchant  in  that  city, 
failed,  and  was  totally  ruined.  'I'he  late  min¬ 
ister,  about  the  year  1815,  was  happy  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  situation  as  a  merchant’s  clerk,  at  a 
salary  of  lOOf.  a  year.  Shortly  afterwards, 
he  had  placed  at  his  disposal  a  capital  of 
30,000  francs,  with  which  he  set  up  in 
business.  In  a  few  years  he  became  a  lead¬ 
ing  merchant.  M.  Ducos  took  his  seat  in  the 
chamber  of  Deputies  for  the  first  time,  in 
1834,  for  his  native  city,  and  was  re-elected 
afterwards  without  .my  difficulty.  He  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Centre  Gauche^  or  Liberal  Con¬ 
servative  party,  sitting  on  the  same  benches 
as  M.  de  Morny,  to  whose  acquaintance, 
doubtless,  hU  subsequent  lise  was  owing. 
When  the  Legitimist  Deputies  undertook  the 
pilgrimage  to  Belgrave-square,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  expressing  their  sympathy  to  the 
Count  de  Chambord,  it  was  M.  Ducos  who 
proposed  that  th«  famous  word  Jlelrir  should 
be  applied  to  them  in  the  address  drawn  up 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  He  was  one 
of  the  earliest  adherents  to  the  coup  d'itat  of 
1851,  and  had  held  office  ever  since.  His 
Ministry  will  long  be  remembered  as  one 
characterized  by  energy,  skill,  and  persever¬ 
ance  of  no  ordinary  dearree.  “  In  two  years 
and  a  half,”  says  the  Timet,  ”  he  placed  at 
the  service  of  the  country  sixty  ships  of  war, 
twenty-four  of  which  were  first-rates,  carry¬ 
ing  3,000  guns,  and  with  a  motive  power 
equal  to  that  of  23,000  tons.” 

Death  has  been  busy  among  the  notables 
of  Greece.  M.  Varnavas  Panoalos,  the 
oldest  of  the  patriots  who  struggled  for  the 
independence  of  Greece,  and  one  of  those 
who  sacrificed  a  large  fortune  to  the  cause, 
died  at  Athens  in  January  last,  at  the  re¬ 
markable  age  of  111  years.  General  Tsa- 
VELLAS,  tbeheroof  Missolonghi ;  Gardskiotis 
Grivas,  formerly  Palace  Marshal ;  and 
Delian  r,  formerly  President  of  the  Senate,  all 
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died  within  the  space  of  ten  days  in  the  month 
of  March. 

Another  hero  of  revolution,  lon^  for¬ 
gotten,  Richakd  Plcnkett,  one  of  the  vol¬ 
unteers  of  1792,  died  in  February  last,  at  the 
age  of  107. 

A  politician  whose  name  will  long  stand  as 
the  representative  of  all  that  was  chivalrous 
and  sound  in  Engli^h  Conservatism,  Sir 
Robert  Harrt  Ixglis,  died  at  his  town  resi¬ 
dence  on  the  6ih  of  May.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  first  baronet,  Sir  Husfh  Inglis,  by 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Harry  Johnson,  Esq., 
of  Mitton  Bryan,  county  of  Bedford.  lie  was 
born  on  the  12th  of  January,  1786,  and  was 
consequently  in  his  seventieth  year.  In  1 807, 
being  then  only  twenty -one,  he  married  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  J.  Seymour  Brisco,  of 
Penhill,  Surrey,  and  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  baronetage  August,  1820.  Sir  Robert 
first  enteied  Parliament,  as  member  for  Dun¬ 
dalk,  which  borough  he  represented  until 
1820.  In  that  year  he  was  returned  for 
liipon,  and  continued  its  representative  until 
1828,  when  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  having 
changed  his  opinions  on  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  accepted  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  in 
order  to  give  his  constituents  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  opinion  upon  his  conduct.  On  that  oc¬ 
casion,  the  Conservatives  of  the  University, 
seeing  the  character  which  Sir  Rol>ert  H. 
Inglis  had  even  then  achieved  for  himself, 
brought  him  forward  to  oppose  their  former 
representative,  and  returned  him  by  a  large 
majority.  Never  since  that  date,  until  his 
retirement  from  Parliament  through  ill  health, 
about  two  years  ago,  was  Sir  Robert  Inglis’s 
seat  contested.  Throughout  life  a  staunch 
upholder  of  “  things  as  they  are”  in  Church 
and  State,  he  was  still  the  model  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman,  who,  if  sometimes  prejudiced, 
never  was  carried  by  his  prejudice  into  ill- 
feeling  or  personal  rancor.  He  opposed 
Catholic  Emancipation,  the  Reform  Bill, 
Jewish  Emancipation,  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  of  1836.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel 
carried  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws,  Sir 
Robert  Inglis  was  one  of  his  most  strenuous 
opponents,  and  joined  in  the  vengeance 
which  the  Tory  party  soon  afterwards  in¬ 
flicted  on  him.  If  we  must  deem  that  such 
a  course  argues  an  intellect  not  the  broadest, 
yet  few  who  knew  him  can  doubt  that  it  was 
redeemed  by  a  generosity  and  goodness  of 
heart,  in  comparison  with  which  mere  politi¬ 
cal  cleverness  b  of  small  account.  ^  In  him,” 


observed  the  Times,  “  a  ‘representative  man  ’ 
has  disappeared  from  among  us  who,  in  all 
probability,  can  never  be  replaced.  Destroy 
fifty  ‘able  politicians,’  and  twice  fifty  able 
administrators,  and  it  needs  but  five  minutes’ 
search  to  replace  them  ;  but  we  must  ques¬ 
tion  if  there  be  any  man  in  England  who  can 
take  the  place  Sir  Robert  Inglis  filled  as  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  He 
belonged  to  Oxford  as  completely  as  the 
Bodleian.  Passing  from  public  to  more  pri¬ 
vate  considerations,  it  is  but  fair  to  his  mem¬ 
ory  to  add,  that  he  was  an  elegant  scholar, 
both  in  classic  and  English  literature,  and 
what  is  far  more  important,  in  every  private 
relation,  an  upright,  charitable,  and  benevo¬ 
lent  man.  It  will  be  long  indeed  before  his 
memory  is  forgotten,  either  by  his  private 
friends  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature. 
We  seem  to  see  him  now  strolling  down  to 
Westminster,  or  sauntering  up  to  his  place  in 
the  House,  with  the  fresh  flower  at  his  button¬ 
hole,  and  with  a  genial  smile  and  courteous 
word  for  every  one.  He  will  be  regretted 
universally,  for  he  deserved  regret.” 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  C.  Herries,  for  many 
years  eminent  for  the  ability  and  consistency 
with  which  he  supported  the  policy  of  the 
Country  Party,  expired  suddenly  on  the  24th 
April,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  from  a 
spasmodic  attack  of  the  heart. 

Robert  Wallace  (a  descendant  of  the 
Scottish  hero),  many  years  M  P.  for  Green¬ 
ock,  and  best  remembered  as  the  originator  of 
the  Postal  Reform,  which  issued  in  Rowland 
HiH’s  penny  postage  scheme,  died  in  retire¬ 
ment,  in  March,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two 
years. 

The  period  at  which  our  chronicle  com¬ 
mences  is  but  a  few  weeks  subsequent  to  the 
time  when  the  horrors  of  actual  conflict  be¬ 
gan  to  be  felt  on  the  plains  of  the  Crimea. 
We  have  preferred,  therefore,  by  a  slight  de¬ 
parture  from  our  chronological  limits,  to  in¬ 
clude  the  names  of  all  the  more  distinguished 
who  have  fallen  during  the  present  war.  Of 
necessity  our  list  must  be  almost  confined  to 
those  whose  rank  has  placed  their  courage  in 
a  more  prominent  light  before  the  eyes  of 
men — excluding  many  in  less  exalted  grades, 
of  as  great  intrinsic  merit,  or  perchance 
greater.  We  look  at  those  we  have  noticed, 
mainly  as  soldiers — not  forgetting  that  the 
complete  soldier  must  also  ^  much  more. 

First  in  rank,  and  almost  first  in  the  order 
of  lime,  is  the  name  of  Mausual  St.  Aknauo 
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— a  soldier  whose  sword  has  been  engaged  ' 
in  almost  all  causes.  Jacques  Leroy  de  St. 
Arnaud  was  born  in  Paris,  the  20th  August, 
1801,  of  a  family  not  distinguished  by  for¬ 
tune.  He  was  young  when  he  entered  the 
army,  in  1816,  and,  like  most  of  those 
youths  who  embraced  the  military  profession 
during  the  tranquil  reign  of  Louis  XV’^III.,  he 
avo  full  play  to  the  love  of  pleasure  and 
issipaiion.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  X. 
he  WHS  for  a  short  time  in  the  body  guard  of 
that  monarch;  but  he  soon  after  resigned  his 
situation,  for  reasons  never  distinctly  ex¬ 
plained,  but  reflecting  in  some  degree  on  his 
character,  and  came  to  England,  where  he 
resided  some  time.  Soon  after  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1830,  he  returned  to  France,  and  once 
more  entered  the  army.  It  was  at  this  time, 
while  the  regiment  to  which  he  belonged  was 
on  duty  at  Fort  de  Blaze,  where  the  Duch- 
esse  de  Berri  was  imprisoned,  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  favorable  notice  of  Marshal  Bu- 
geaud,  commandant  of  the  citadel,  by  his  in¬ 
telligence  and  activity,  and,  not  less,  perhaps, 
by  his  readiness  to  execute  without  scruple 
whatever  orders  he  might  receive  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  so  delicate  a  trust.  But  his  military 
reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his  exploits  while 
serving  with  the  lAgion  itrangirt  in  Africa, 
the  true  military  school  of  the  French  army. 
This  legion  he  joined  in  1837,  passed  with 
the  rank  of  chef  de  hataillon  into  the  Zouaves, 
and,  in  1844,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  was 
appointed  to  a  regiment  which  was  about  to 
form  part  of  the  “  army  of  operation  against 
£l-Bou-Maza,  the  fanatical  but  gallant  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Abd-el-Kader.  This  command 
was  signalized  by  one  event  which*  the  dire 
necessities  of  war  cannot  excuse, — the  de¬ 
struction  of  600  Arabs  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  cave,  and  who  were  deliberately  suflo- 
caled  by  piling  up  lighted  fag<>ts  at  its 
mouth.  The  immediate  perpetrator  of  this 
act  was  the  then  Colonel  Pelissier,  but  St. 
Arnaud  witnessed  the  6re  from  an  elevation 
at  no  great  distance.  Nut  long  after,  the 
heroic  £l-Bou-Maza  came  alone  to  the  camp, 
demanding  to  be  led  to  St.  Arnaud  ;  and  to 
him  he  surrendered  his  arms,  as  to  the  man 
to  whose  bravery  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  submit.  The  captive  was,  for  some  few 
months  afterwards,  the  amusement  of  the 
salons  of  Paris ;  and  St  Arnaud  received  for 
this  exploit  the  cross  of  Commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  In  1847,  he  commanded 
a  regiment  in  the  expedition  headed  in  person 
by  the  Due  d’Aumale,  in  the  centre  of  the 
countries  forming  the  Ouanseris. 
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Three  members  of  one  family  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  sword — all  sons  of  the  Hon. 
Henry  Edward  Butler.  Capt.  James  Arnar 
Butler,  the  hero  of  Silislria,  was  born  in 
1826,  and  at  sixteen  years  of  age  was  gazet¬ 
ted  an  ensign,  as  the  reward  of  his  proficiency 
at  Sandhur-at.  He  served  in  1846  and  1847 
against  the  Cafifres,  and  from  the  latter  period 
till  1853  he  was  at  Columba  with  the  Ceylon 
Rifles.  In  1854,  he  returned  to  England  on 
half- pay —only  in  time  to  learn  of  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  war,  and  to  volunteer  his  services  in 
the  Blast.  On  his  way  to  the  British  camp, 
he  was  induced  so  far  to  alter  his  plan  as  to 
join  the  Turkish  garrison  at  Silistria,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  another  brave  oflicer,  now  Ma¬ 
jor  Nasmyth,  who  happily  lives  to  receive  the 
honor  due  to  his  services.  How  well  these 
two  served  the  cause  they  volunteered  to  de¬ 
fend,  all  men  know.  It  was  by  the  sheer 
force  of  personal  character  that  the  Turks, 
always  brave,  were  inspired  with  that  spirit 
of  discipline  and  endurance  before  which  the 
armies  of  Russia  were  compelled  to  retreat. 
By  the  Turks,  Butler  was  looked  upon  as  a 
superior  being,  in  whose  presence  they  dared 
not  shrink  from  the  performance  of  any  duty, 
however  severe — and  in  this  spirit  they  con- 
uered.  But  the  preservation  of  Silistria  was 
early  purchased  by  the  life  of  its  best  de¬ 
fender.  A  wound  in  the  forehead,  not  in  it¬ 
self  dangerous,  but  acting  on  a  constitution 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  anxiety,  caused  his 
death  on  the  20th  July,  only  a  day  or  two 
before  the  siege  was  raised. 

Captain  Butler  bad  the  pain  of  witnessing, 
not  long  before  bis  death,  the  loss  of  one  of 
bis  ablest  coadjutors,  who  must  share  with 
him  the  honor  of  that  wonderful  defence. 
Mussa  Pasha,  the  brave  commander  of  the 
Turkish  troops,  was  killed  by  a  shell  on  the 
2d  of  June. 

Two  brothers  of  the  hero  of  Silistria  have 
died  since  his  loss  was  recorded.  The  Hon. 
Hen'kt  Thomas  Butler,  an  elder  brother. 
Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  who  fell 
at  Inkermann,  and  a  younger  brother  who 
died  in  India,  in  December  last. 

The  disastrous  cavalry  charge  of  Balaclava, 
on  the  25th  October,  deprived  the  country  of 
the  services  of  Capt.  Lewis  Edward  Nolak, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty  six.  From  his  boy¬ 
hood  be  seems  to  have  had  a  passion  for  that 
branch  of  exercise  in  which  be  was  after¬ 
wards  so  distinguished.  Before  he  was  seven- 
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teen,  he  was  known  for  his  daring  feats  of 
horsemanship,  and  for  his  skill  in  the  use  of 
the  sword.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  entered 
the  Austrian  Cavalry  service,  and  in  1839  he 
was  Gazetted  to  an  Ensigncy  in  the  16th 
Hussars,  which  regiment  be  immediately  join¬ 
ed,  in  India ;  and  here,  while  enjoying  a  fame 
already  well  earned,  he  laboured  to  perfect 
himself  in  the  theory  of  bis  profession.  In 
the  present  war  he  acquitted  himself  as  Aide- 
de-Camp  to  Lord  Raglan,  in  a  way  worthy 
of  his  fame. 

Of  those  who  fell  on  the  too  memorable 
6th  November,  1864,  at  Inkermann,  space 
forbids  us  to  do  more  than  name  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent,  in  rank  as  well  as  in  merit. 
Four  Generals  —  Stbangways,  Cathcart, 
Adams,  and  Goldie,  were  lost  to  the  country. 

Lieutenant-General  SirGEORos  Cathcart 
was  the  fourth  son  of  the  6  ret  Earl  Cathcart, 
by  the  daughter  of  the  late  Andrew  Elliot, 
Esq.  (uncle  of  the  first  Earl  of  Minto).  He 
was  born  in  the  year  1794,  and  entered  the 
army  in  1810,  as  comet  in  the  2d  Life 
Guards.  In  1813,  he  accompanied  bis  father, 
then  British  Ambassador,  to  the  Court  of  8t. 
Petersburg,  as  aide-de-camp,  and  assisted  in 
the  negotiations  which  were  then  proceeding, 
in  conjunction  with  the  fir$t  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Europ¬ 
ean  league  against  Napoleon.  From  1813, 
till  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  young  Cathcart 
was  an  actor  in  every  engagement  in  which 
the  Ru-sians  took  part  against  Napoleon.  He 
was  engaged  at  Liilzen,  3d  May  ;  Bautzen, 
20th  and  21st  May  ;  Dresden,  23d  August; 
Leipsic,  16th,  18ih,  and  19th  October,  1813  ; 
Brienne,  Ist  February  ;  Bar-sur-Aube,  Aries, 
21  St  March  ;  and  Fere  Cbampanoise,  26th 
March,  1814.  At  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo 
be  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton — no  inglorious  or  easy  post.  Yet,  for 
three  years  after  Waterloo,  he  remained  a 
lieutenant.  Rising  by  slow  degrees  through 
the  various  grades  of  the  service,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  in  the  end  of  1861,  to  the  command 
in  the  Caffre  war,  in  place  of  Sir  Harry  Smith, 
then  only  receiving  his  rank  of  Major-Gen¬ 
eral.  On  his  return  to  England,  Sir  George 
Cathcart  was  appointed  Adjutant-General  of 
the  Forces  ;  and  suddenly,  on  the  declaration 
of  war,  he  received  an  appointment,  with  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-General,  to  the  command 
of  the  Fourth  Division. 

Brigadier- General  Thomas  F.  Stranowats 
was  born  in  1790,  and  entered  the  Royal  Ar¬ 


tillery  as  second  lieutenant,  in  1806.  He 
commenced  his  career  of  active  service  in 
1813,  when  he  embarked  with  the  Rocket 
Brigade,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Colonel  Bogue,  Royal  Artillery,  for  the  north 
of  Germany,  as  the  force  sent  from  this 
country  to  be  attached  to  the  Swedish  army 
during  the  campaign.  At  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  Lieutenant  Strangways  was  most 
severely  wounded  in  the  hip  and  spine,  while 
commanding  his  gun  on  the  crest  of  the  hill 
in  the  hotly-contested  position  behind  La 
Haye  Sainte ;  and  it  was  at  first  supposed 
that  he  was  mortally  disabled.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  conveyed  to  the  village  of  Waterloo,  but 
it  was  several  days  before  he  could  be  re¬ 
moved  to  Brussels,  where  the  ball  was  ex¬ 
tracted  ;  and  he  remained  in  great  danger 
and  suffering  fur  months,  but  ultimately  re¬ 
turned  with  the  army  of  occupation  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  take  up  the  same  undistinguished 
rank  that  was  occupied  by  those  of  bis  brother 
officers  who  had  remained  at  home. 

It  was  to  his  ability  in  the  management  of 
the  Artillery  that  the  victory  of  Inkermann 
was  mainly  due.  The  battery,  w hich  was  the 
principal  object  of  attack,  had  been  repeatedly 
taken  and  retaken,  and  General  Strangways 
bad  left  Lord  Raglan  to  direct,  in  person,  the 
disposition  of  some  guns  which  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  it.  A  round  shot  (aimed,  it  is 
supposed,  at  the  Staff),  took  off  his  leg,  when 
within  sixty  yards  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
As  the  Staff  rode  up  to  his  assistance,  he 
smiled  gently,  and  said,  “  Will  some  one  be 
kind  enough  to  lift  me  off  my  horse  ?”  The 
life-blood  had  flowed  copiously,  during  the 
brief  period  before  help  could  reach  him.  It 
was  too  late  to  have  recourse  to  amputation. 
There  was  just  time  to  convey  a  few  words 
of  love  to  those  who  (now  that  duty  was 
done,  so  far  as  human  power  could  avail)  were 
nearest  his  thoughts.  His  last  words  were, 
“  I  die  at  least  a  soldier’s  death.”  A  few 
minutes  afterwards  he  breathed  his  last.  He 
lies  buried  beside  bis  gallant  friends,  on 
Catbcart’s  Hill. 

Brigadier-General  Thomas  Leigh  Goldie 
entered  the  service  in  1826.  He  was  thus 
too  young  to  have  had  experience  of  actual 
war,  but  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
theoretical  branch  of  his  profession  by  several 
works  on  military  tactics. 

Major-General  Hesrt  Wm.  Adams,  C.  B., 

Iwas  born  in  1806.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1823,  and  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1840. 
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Selim  Pasha,  the  commander  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  was  killed  at  Eupatoria  on 
the  I7lh  February,  was  the  Mameluke  who 
escaped  from  the  massacre  at  Cairo,  when 
Mehemet  Ali,  in  181 1,  ordered  the  indiscrim¬ 
inate  destruction  of  all  the  members  of  that 
celebrated  body  who  were  then  assembled  in 
the  town.  Selim,  who  was  very  young  at  the 
time,  seeing  no  other  chance  of  escape,  mount¬ 
ed  his  horse,  and  forced  him  to  spring  from 
the  lofty  wall  of  that  town  into  the  empty 
space.  The  animal  was  killed  by  the  fall, 
but  the  rider  escaped,  though  not  without 
very  grave  contusions.  Mehemet  Ali,  aston¬ 
ished  alike  at  the  young  man’s  resolution  and 
good  fortune,  ordered  him  to  be  spared,  and 
in  a  short  time  he  perfectly  recovered.  Ue 
owed  his  subsequent  military  career  to  the 
kindness  of  Colonel  Selves,  at  present  gen¬ 
eralissimo  of  the  Egyptian  forces,  and  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Soliman  Pasha.  Selim 
Pasha  was  an  excellent  commander,  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  conBdence  of  his  men  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree. 

The  French  army  has  sustained  recent 
losses,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  M.  St.  Laukest,  Commandant  of 
French  Engineers  in  the  right  attack,  was 
mortally  wounded  by  a  rifle  ball,  as  he  was 
on  duty  in  the  French  battery  over  Inker- 
mann.  Another  heavy  loss  has  been  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  death  of  General  Bizot,  who 
was  wounded  on  the  11th  and  died  on  the 
15th  of  April,  before  Sebastopol.  j 

The  havoc  of  war  has  been  felt  impartially 
by  both  the  contending  parties.  Of  seven 
Admirals  who  were  in  command  at  Sebasto¬ 
pol,  no  less  than  three  have  been  killed — 
namely,  Admirals  Kormlofe,  Istouine,  and 
Metlin  ;  and  two  more,  Pamfiloff  and 
Nachiuoff,  have  died  of  diseases. 

One  English  seaman,  whose  deeds  belong 
to  the  past  rather  than  the  present,  must 
here  be  added  to  our  list.  Rear-Admiral 
A.  L.  CoKRY  died,  in  Paris,  on  the  2d  of 
May,  aged  sixty-three.  He  entered  the  Navy 
on  the  Ist  of  August,  1805,  as  a  first  class 
volunteer,  and,  after  assisting  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  returned  to  England  in  May, 
1807,  as  midshipman  of  the  Sampson.  64. 
He  was  second  in  command  of  the  Baltic 
Fleet  of  1 864,  under  Sir  Charles  Napier,  with 
his  flag  in  the  Neptune,  120,  Captain  Hutton. 
In  this  fleet  he  saw  no  likelihood  of  honor 
being  gained ;  and  early  took  a  disgust  at 


the  inaction  manifested,  and  the  disunion  but 
too  apparent  among  the  seniors  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  invalided,  with  broken  spirits  and  im¬ 
paired  health.  He  was  an  oflicer  universally 
respected. 

General  Lamare,  who  conducted  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Badajoz,  died  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  at  Fonlainbleau,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  engineering 
officers  in  France.  After  the  peace  he  was 
successively  appointed  to  the  direction  of 
Bayonne,  Rochelle  and  Havre.  He  was  at 
one  time  a  prisoner  of  war  in  England,  and 
it  is  narrated  that  Napoleon  I.  showed  his 
great  attachment  to  him,  by  personally  pro¬ 
viding  means  for  his  escape.  Napoleon  III. 
appointed  him  in  1852,  Governor  of  the 
Palace  of  Fontainbleau,  which  post  he  held 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  General  La¬ 
mare  was  known  as  the  author  of  several 
military  works,  and  amongst  others  the  history 
of  the  sieges  of  Olivenca,  Badajoz,  and  Campo 
Mayor. 

Who  among  the  readers  of  books,  and 
lovers  of  what  is  genial,  human,  and  truth¬ 
ful,  but  felt  a  pang  on  learning  that  Currer 
Bell  was  no  more  ?  It  was  as  if  we  had  lost 
a  personal  friend  ;  and,  indeed,  who  so  true 
friends  as  those  who  teach  us  all  we  most 
long  to  know  about  our  own  natures,  about 
this  strange  world  we  have  to  live  in,  and  the 
human  beings  we  have  to  live  among  ?  Of 
these  Charlotte  Bronte,  more  recently  Mrs. 
Nicholls — but  chiefly  known  and  loved  as 
Currer  Bell,  the  author  of  ‘‘Jane  Eyre,” 
“  Shirley,”  and  “  Vilette,” — was  surely  one 
of  the  foremost  and  most  loveable  in  these 
days. 

The  oldest  member  of  the  Academie  Fran- 
^aise  died  in  March  last.  Charles  Joseph 
DE  Lachetelle,  well  known  as  a  historian 
and  litUrateur,  is  one  of  the  many  Frenchmen 
who  have  achieved  a  reputation  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  a  newspaper.  Born  at  Metz,  Aug. 
27,  1763,  bis  name  was  associated  with  the 
most  fearful  incidents  of  the  Revolution. 
Lacretelle  on  two  diflFerent  occasions  under¬ 
went  imprisonment  in  consequence  of  some 
articles  which  savored  of  opposition ;  but 
this  was  all.  His  talents  and  his  opinions 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon.  In  1810,  he  was  appointed 
Dramatic  Censor,  and  likewise  Professor  of 
Ancient  History  at  the  Sorbonne.  In  1811 
he  succeeded  Esmdnard  as  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  Lacretelle’s  works  on  the 
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history  of  France  at  various  periods  (the  six¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  ;  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  Empire)  are  well  known  and  held  in 
just  esteem. 

Count  Abel  Hrco,  who  died  in  Paris  on 
the  10th  of  February,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
two,  was  the  elder  brother  of  the  great  French 
poet.  Although  he  did  not  obtain,  in  litera¬ 
ture,  the  celebrity  which  was  reserved  for 
him  whom  Chateaubriand  called  Fen/ant  sub- 
lime,  yet  he  has  affixed  his  name  to  a  variety 
of  publications  still  held  in  some  estimation 
on  the  other  side  of  the  channel. 

Amongst  the  literary  leaders  of  La  Jeune 
France  who  attempted  to  revolutionize  litera¬ 
ture  about  thirty  years  ago,  Gekard  de 
Nekval  was  one  of  the  most  promising. 

From  Germany  we  have  tidings  of  the 
death  of  Da.  Eckermann.  at  Weimar,  in  the 
early  part  of  January.  The  “  Boswell’’  of 
the  great  Goethe — his  constant  and  devoted 
attendant  during  the  last  years  of  his  life — 
Eckermann  has  recorded,  in  the  unpretending 
shape  of  “  conversations,*’  much  matter  that 
otherwise  must  have  been  lost  to  the  world, 
yet  which  he  gives  as  the  key  to  not  a  few 
points  in  the  poet’s  life  and  works.  After  1 
Goethe’s  death,  in  1832,  Eckermann  became 
his  literary  executor. 

Another  German  writer,  whose  youth  gave 
promise  that  time  was  not  allowed  him  to 
fulfil,  died  on  the  20th  of  January.  The  Baron 
Georoe  Spiller  von  Hanenscuild,  better 
known  by  his  literary  name  of  “  Max  Wal- 
dau,”  WHS  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  young  poets  of  Germany. 

Italy  has  lost  one  whom,  though  no  land 
can  boast  of  braver  sons,  she  could  ill  spare. 
The  name  of  Agostiso  Ri  ffini  is  prot«bly 
known  to  few  of  those  who  have  been  delight¬ 
ed  by  the  perusal  of  “  Lorenzi  Benoni ;  or. 
Passages  in  the  Life  of  an  Italian,”  yet  it  de¬ 
serves  to  be  raised  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
anonymous,  for  far  higher  merits  than  even 
that  of  a  successful  effort  in  literature. 

Hungary  has  recently  lost  two  of  her  dis¬ 
tinguished  sons.  Count  Joseph  Tekelt,  one 
of  her  most  eminent  literary  men,  died  lately 
at  Pesth.  He  was  engaged  in  writing  a 
historical  work  on  the  era  of  the  llunyades 
at  the  lime  of  his  death. — Count  Mailath, 
the  historian,  and  his  daughter,  who  had  been 
residing  at  Munich  for  some  lime,  were  found 


dead  in  the  Starnberg  Lake.  Both  corpses 
were  tied  together  with  a  shawl ;  and  the 
circumstance,  coupled  with  the  contents  of 
the  papers  found  in  the  pockets  of  the  father, 
justifies  the  supposition  that  their  death  was 
the  result  of  a  double  suicide. 

Among  the  losses  of  the  last  half-year, 
which  must  also  be  chronicled  with  all  brevity, 
we  may  name  Dr.  Andrew  Crichton,  who 
died  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  latter  part  of 
January  last.  Ah  an  Kuthor  and  contributor 
to  the  periodical  piei-s,  he  had  long  been  be¬ 
fore  the  public.  His  “  Lives  of  Converts 
from  Infidelity,”  "  Translation  of  Koch’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Revolutions,”  published  in  Conttable's 
Miscellany — his  “  History  of  Arabia,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Cabinet  Library — his  “  Lives  of 
Blackadder  and  Colonel  Gardiner,” — his  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  “Life  of  John  Knox  and  his 
“  History  of  Scandimivia,”  may  be  taken  as 
examples  of  his  literary  labors. 

Dr.  Joseph  Phii.limorb.  Regius  Professor 
of  Civil  Law,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese 
of  Oxford,  has  been  removed  from  his  legal 
labors  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  His  speech¬ 
es  at  the  presentatim  of  Warren  Hastings, 
at  the  installation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  on  the  vi>it  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  in 
1815,  are  considered  as  masterpieces  of  Eng¬ 
lish  style. 

Two  more  friends  of  Sir  Waller  Scott, 
have  followed  close  in  the  train  of  his  son-in- 
law  and  biographer — Lord  Robertson  and 
Sir  Adam  Ferguson.  Another  name,  mem¬ 
orable  rather  for  the  associations  it  recalls  than 
for  its  own  sake,  is  that  of  the  Lady  Huu- 
PHRET  Daw,  once  a  brilliant  leader  in  the 
circles  of  fashion,  who  in  that  capacity  capti¬ 
vated  the  heart  of  the  philosopher. 

The  cause  of  physical  Science  could  hardly 
have  suffered  a  severer  loss  than  that  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Thomas  De 
LA  Beche,  which  took  place  on  the  13th 
April,  at  the  age  of  59. 

A  French  laborer,  in  a  kindred  sphere  to 
that  of  De  la  Beebe,  has  been  removed,  at  an 
age  seldom  reached  by  men  who  toil  so  hard 
as  the  votaries  of  science.  The  town  of  Mont- 
beliard,  which  was  Cuvier’s  birthplace,  reck¬ 
ons  also  in  the  number  of  iti  children 
George  Lons  Duvernoy, who  died  in  March. 
1855,  nearly  eighty  years  old.  He  was  born 
Augusts,  1777.  Without  entering  here  upon 
a  detailed  account  of  M.  Duvernoy’s  career. 
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we  shall  just  mention  that  as  an  anatomist 
hU  skill  and  the  extent  of  his  learning  were 
unrivalled.  It  is  no  mt-an  honor  for  a  man 
to  say  of  him  that  he  was  considered  the 
fittest  person  to  succeed  Baron  Cuvier  as  a 
lecturer. 

One  of  the  patriarchs  of  Art,  who  has  at¬ 
tained  a  name  loved  rather  than,  in  the  vulgar 
sense,  celebrated,  CoPLET  Fi&ldino,  died  at 
Worthing,  on  the  3d  of  March,  aged  sixty- 
three.  The  fii-st  among  the  water-color  paint¬ 
ers  of  the  (lay,  he  has  left,  perhaps,  no  imi¬ 
tator  behind  him. 

Amongst  the  paintersof  the  modern  French 
school,  few  have  attained  so  much  popularity 
as  IsABET — few  have  more  certainly  deserved 
it.  He  took  lessons  from  the  celebrated 
painter  David,  and,  in  1790,  we  find  him  ex¬ 
hibiting  for  the  first  time  some  miniatures, 
which  attracted  the  general  notice.  Isabey 
was  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  died 
April  18,  1855.  HU  numerous  works  have 
almost  all  been  engraved,  and  are  well  known. 
The  full-length  portrait  of  Napoleon,  as  First 
Consul,  in  the  grounds  of  La  Malmaiton,  and 
the  picture  representing  the  Ministers  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  assembled  at  the  Congress  of 
V’ienna,  aie  striking  compositions,  and  deserve 
a  special  mention. 

«  The  sculptor’s  art  has  lost  one  of  the  most 
original,  and  in  many  respects  not  the  least 
remarkable,  of  its  professors.  On  March  17, 
died  at  Nantes,  an  artist  whose  genius  has 
secured  to  him  a  high  rank  amongst  the 
worthies  of  Breton  origin.  Nicolas  See  is 
a  striking  instance  of  what  can  be  accomplish¬ 
ed  by  labor,  preseverance,  and  study  to  raise 
a  man  from  the  humble  walks  of  society  into 
high  position  and  well-earned  repute.  His 
two  chefi  d' oeuvre  are  “  a  blind  girl,”  and  “  a 
beggar  girl,”  produced  in  1838,  and  which 
certainly  deserve  all  the  praises  that  have 
been  awarded  to  them.  Nicolas  Sue  has  left 
in  an  unfinished  state,  an  “  Eve,”  the  plaster 
cast  of  which  might  be  seen  in  the  Paris  Ex¬ 
hibition.  The  Municipal  Council  of  Nantes 
lately  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
all  the  works  of  Nicolas  Sue  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  and  placed 
together  in  a  museum  set  apart  for  that  es¬ 
pecial  purpose. 

One  of  the  few  Musicians  of  whom  Eng¬ 
land  has  reason  to  be  proud — Sir  Henry 
llowLxr  Bishop — expired  on  the  1st  of  May, 


lAug., 

at  the  age  of  sixty -eight.  For  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  this  period.  Bishop  has  held  bis 
place  at  the  head  of  the  English  composers. 

The  world  of  Theoloov  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  truly  representative  men.  The  place  of 
Archdeacon  Julius  Charles  Hare  will  not 
easily  be  filled — and  this,  both  as  respects  his 
personal  gifts  and  tendencies,  and  the  pecu¬ 
liar  position  in  which  the  state  of  the  Church 
of  England  placed  a  man  of  large  heart  and 
rich  genius  working  within  her  pale.  Arch¬ 
deacon  Hare  was  born  in  1795,  his  father 
being  the  Hector  of  Hurstmonceux,  in  Sus¬ 
sex,  and  his  grandfather  Dr.  Francis  Hare, 
the  celebrated  critic.  The  Archdeacon  grad¬ 
uated  B.  A.  in  1816,  M.  A.  1819,  and  was 
formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  In  1832,  he  was  instituted  to  the 
rectory  of  Hurstmonceux  (the  advowsoii  of 
which  was  in  his  family),  and  in  this  sphere 
he  labored  till  his  death.  The  first  produc¬ 
tion  of  his  pen  was  ‘^Guesses  at  Truth,” a 
volume  of  miscellaneous  essays  and  frag¬ 
ments  published  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  Augustus  William  Hare. 
It  is  by  this,  of  all  bis  original  writings,  that 
he  may  be  best  appreciated  by  the  general 
student.  His  next  undertaking  was  the 
translation  of  Niebuhr’s  great  work,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  Connop  Thirlwall.  Their 
share  of  the  work  extends  only  to  the  first 
two  volumes — the  remainder  being  executed 
by  Dr.  Leonard  Schmitz,  and  Dr.  William 
Smith.  By  this  work,  perhaps.  Hare  is  best 
known — and  that  his  office  was  more  than 
that  of  mere  translator,  we  may  judge  from 
the  fact  that,  in  1829,  he  published  “A  Vin¬ 
dication  of  Niebuhr’s  History  of  Rome  from 
the  charges  of  the  Quarterly  Review.’' 

Another  man  of  strong  intellect  and  stern 
integrity,  whose  fame  reached  beyond  his 
own  sphere,  has  been  swept  off  the  stage  in 
a  manner  peculiarly  solemn.  Dr.  Beaumont, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  among  the  preachers 
of  the  Wesleyan  body,  suddenly  expired  in 
the  pulpit  of  Waliham-street  Chapel,  Hull, 
on  the  2l8t  of  January,  just  as  he  was  about 
to  commence  his  sermon. 

The  next  name  on  our  list  claims  a  merit 
beyond  that  of  faithful  work  in  one  peculiar 
sphere.  Benjamin  Parsons,  a  humble  Dis¬ 
senting  preacher,  unknown,  perhaps,  even  by 
name  to  most  readers,  was  an  original,  wise, 
and  vigorous  promoter  of  all  that  he  deemed 
for  the  good  of  men,  and  especially  of  the 
toiling  and  sorrowing  many. 
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Of  the  philanthropists  whose  attention  lias 
been  chiefly  turned  to  the  material  wants  of 
their  fellow  men,  there  are  few  whose  loss 
will  be  more  lamented  than  that  of  Dr.  Hic- 
TOR  Gavin,  one  of  the  three  sanitary  commis¬ 
sioners  sent  out  to  superintend  the  hospitals 
at  the  seat  of  war  ;  and  our  sorrow  is  height¬ 
ened  by  the  fact,  that  his  death  was  caused 
accidentally  by  his  own  brother,  on  the  20th 
of  April.  Dr.  Gavin  was  a  man  of  great 
talent,  and  indomitable  perseverance  and 
energy,  and  was  described  by  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  one  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  country. 

The  name  of  Daniel  Grant  may  not  un¬ 
fitly  close  this  obituary.  A  Manchester 
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cotton- spinner,  not  unknown  or  unloved  in  his 
own  circle,  as  a  munificent  patron  of  the  arts, 
and  the  generous  friend  of  the  poor,  he  is 
chiefly  interesting  to  us  as  one  of  the  originals 
whence  Dickens  drew  his  portrait  of  the 
“  Brothers  Cheeryble.” 

So,  in  a  threefold  sense,  the  noble  and 
good,  while  dead,  yet  live.  ITiey  are  cherish¬ 
ed  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  them 
when  living ;  the  embalming  of  their  memory 
is  one  of  the  highest  ends  of  literature;  and, 
what  is  yet  more, 

Great  deeds  never  die, 

Rut  with  the  sun  and  moon  renew  their  light 

Forever,  blessing  those  who  look  on  them. 
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Twe  Literary  Gazette  states  that  Mr.  Macaulay’s 
"  History  of  P^gland"  has  juat  been  translated  into 
Hungarian,  by  M.  Auton  Szengery.  M.  Gui/ot’s 
“  tVork,"  and  "Washington,’*  have  obtained  the 
same  honor  from  M.  Somsich.  The  Hungarians  are 
displaying  much  literary  activity  at  present,  and 
not  merely  in  translations.  Prof.  Tolay  has  pub¬ 
lished  voluminous  histories  of  Hungarian  literature 
and  poetry;  Count  Andrasy,  "A  journey  in  the 
East  Indies M.  Ipolyi,  “  An  account  of  the  Mag¬ 
yar  Mythology  M.  Arang,  a  popular  poet,  "  Ihe 
Siege  of  Murany,”  a  new  poem;  and  lastly,  M. 
Vorosmarts,  another  popular  poet,  is  translating 
Shakspeare. 

Mrs.  EvEaKTT  Grkbn  has  been  long  engaged  in 
preparing  the  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  work  has  been  looked  for  with 
some  interest  by  all  who  remember  her  charming 
"  Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  England.”  The  work  was 
first  commenced  so  long  back  as  1849,  and  has  been 
delayed  by  the  necessity  of  consulting  numerous  doc¬ 
umentary  records  in  Continental  as  well  as  English 
librariea  The  materials  for  the  volumes  are  now 
collected,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  a  comparatively 
brief  period  they  may  appear.  The  libraries  and 
manuscript  stores  of  Hanover  and  Sweden  have 
been  ransacked  to  throw  light  upon  the  career  of 
the  first  two  princesses  of  the  line,  Sophia  Dorothea, 
and  Caroline  of  Anspach. 

The  Athenceum  gives  the  following  paragraphs  of 
German  Literary  Gossip — The  firet  volume  of  the 
"  Geschiclite  des  nunzehatsn  Jahrhnndeets  seit  deor 


Wience  Vertragin,”  by  Prof.  Gervinus  (the  intro¬ 
duction  to  which  appeared  two  years  ago,  and  in¬ 
volved  its  author  at  the  time  in  a  political  lawsuit 
of  some  celebrity),  has  just  been  published.  Re¬ 
garding  one  of  the  first  consequences  of  this  publi¬ 
cation,  the  Cologne  Gazette  gives  a  whimsical  anec¬ 
dote,  on  the  authority  of  a  Berlin  correspondent. 
It  seems  that  Professor  Gervinus  has  stated  that  the 
Princess  de  Dino  had  been  seen,  once  on  a  time, 
like  the  lady  of  Loehnivar,  on  horseback  with  a 
Cossack.  On  this  the  Duchess  has  moved  H.  6L  of 
Prussia  to  prohibit  the  wicked  history  which  re¬ 
corded  a  scandal  so  calumnious.  But  Prussia, 
though  peremptory  enough  sometimes  in  the  arti¬ 
cle  of  literary  censorship,  this  time  will  not  inter¬ 
fere  ;  and  the  Princess  is  now  about  to  bring  the 
charge  of  “defamation”  into  the  courts  of  justice, 
whether  wisely  or  not,  let  wiser  ones  decide. 

A  curious  monument  was  erected  last  winter  to 
the  Swedish  poet  Tegnor.  The  st  dents  of  Lund 
moulded  a  gigantic  figure  out  of  snow,  which  they 
were  pleased  to  call  an  effigy  of  their  beloved  bard, 
and  which,  according  to  the  latest  reports,  is  still 
standing  most  majestically  in  the  square  before  the 
University,  in  spite  of  the  sunshine. 

The  honor  of  D.  C.  L.  has  been  conferred  on  Al¬ 
fred  Tennyson,  the  Poet  Laureate,  Col.  Sabine,  and 
Sir  Coarles  Lyell,  at  the  late  Oxford  Commemora¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  J.  Y.  Ackerman,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of 
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Antiquaries,  has  been  elected  ft  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Stockholm. 

The  Athencewn  states  that  M.  Cortambert,  First 
Secretary  of  the  Sociite  de  Geo^aphie,  has  publish* 
ed  a  map  of  the  celebrities  of  France,  showing;  the 
distribution  of  talent  over  the  country,  by  indicat¬ 
ing  the  birthplaces  of  the  great  men.  It  appears, 
from  this  map,  that  the  district  of  La  Manche  has 
produced  the  greatest  number  of  ftoeta,  tiistoriaos, 
philosophers,  and  artists;  that  the  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  near  the  North  Sea  is  the  cradle  of  most  of  the 
great  warriors ;  that  orators,  naturalists,  physicians, 
and  inTeiitors  were  mostly  born  in  the  region  of  the 
Mediterranean;  and  that  the  number  of  the  politi¬ 
cians  and  lawyers  is  fairly  balanced  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  La  Afanche, 

Hon.  S.  G.  Goodrich,  late  United  States  Consul 
at  Paris,  has  returned  to  the  United  States.  He  in¬ 
tends  to  establish  himself  in  New  York,  where  he 
will  pursue  his  literary  labora  He  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  some  time  in  preparing  his  Memoirs,  with 
running  sketches  of  men  and  things  at  home  and 
abroad,  during  his  time.  It  will  embrace  a  very 
extensive  gallery  of  portraiu,  deeoiiptive  and  an- 
ecdolical,  of  eminent  characters,  literary,  scientitic, 
political  and  social,  in  both  hemispheres,  whom  the 
author  has  seen,  or  been  acquainted  with. 

The  publication  of  Agassiz's  great  work  on  the  I 
Natural  History  of  this  Country,  has  called  forth 
universal  sympathy.  Already,  ih^  ugh  the  price  of 
the  work  will  be  necessarily  high,  and  the  publica¬ 
tion  will  be  extended  over  many  years,  several 
hundred  names  have  been  received.  His  friends 
have  been  especially  active  in  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  In  New  Bedford  alone,  as  many  as  sixty 
copies  have  been  subscribed  for.  The  Smithsonian 
Institute  has  not  only  subscribed  for  fifteen  copies, 
but  has  offered  to  distribute  among  its  correspond¬ 
ents  2000  copies  of  the  prospectus  issued  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  together  with  a  circular  letter  from  Professor 
Henry. 

J.  S.  RxnnxLD  has  in  press  “  Phoenicia,’’  by  John 
Kenrick,  M.  A.,  author  of  *'  Ancient  Ettypt,”  Ac. 
“  Bits  of  Blarney,”  being  original  Irish  Legends, 
Tales,  and  Executions,  by  Dr.  R.  Shelton  MacKen- 
zie.  “The  Shakspeare  Papers  and  the  Homeric 
Ballads,”  of  Dr.  Maginn,  edited  by  Dr.  MacKeuzie. 
“  The  Life  of  John  P.  Curran,”  by  his  Son.  En¬ 
larged  by  Dr.  MacKenzie.  “  TTie  Poets  and  Poetry 
of  Ireland,’’  by  Dr.  MacKenzie,  illustrated. 


Mesan.  Sbxldom,  Lahfobt  A  C*.  have  in  press  an 
address  by  Rev.  Alexander  Jones,  D.D ,  entitled 
“The  Cymry  of  ”76;  or,  Welshmen  and  their  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  American  Revolution.” 

G.  P.  PimiAif  A  Co.  announce  the  following  new 
works  as  in  press  : — **  India,  China,  Loo  Choo,  and 
Japan,”  by  Bayard  Taylor;  an  entirely  new  edi¬ 
tion  revised  of ‘‘  Views  a-foot,”  by  the  same  author, 
and  a  uniform  issue  of  bis  travels  in  five  volumes; 

“  Stray  Leaves  from  the  Book  of  Nature,"  by  Prof. 
Scheie  de  Vere;  a  new  work  by  Frederika  Bremer, 
liy  special  arrangement  to  be  issued  simultaneously 
with  the  foreign  editions;  and  Profeeeor  Graya 
**  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  States,” 
new  edition,  revised,  is  also  just  ready. 

Gocld  a  Lixcolk  have  in  press  a  new  work  by 
the  author  of  “  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salva¬ 
tion,”  entitled  “  God  revealed  in  Nature  and  in 
Christ  f  including  a  Refutation  of  the  development 
theory  contained  in  the  “  Vestiges  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Creation ;”  "The  Early  Choice:  a  Book 
for  Daughters,”  by  W.  K.  Tweedie,  D.D. ;  “  History 
of  Latin  Christianity,”  by  Henry  Hart  Milman, 

I  D.D. ;  “  May  Flowers :  being  Notes  and  Notices  of 
a  few  Created  Things,”  by  Acheta ;  "Lectures  on 
the  Characters  of  our  Lord's  Apostles,  and  especially 
their  conduct  at  the  time  of  his  apprehension  and 
trial,”  by  Archbishop  Whately.  • 

CaosBT,  Nichols  A  Co.  have  in  press,  ”  Metrical 
Pieces,”  original  and  translated,  by  N.  L.  Frothing- 
ham,  D.D. :  “  Travel  for  Truth  ;  or,  Pictures  of  a 
European  tour,”  by  C.  A.  Bartol;  "The  Beginning 
and  Growth  of  the  Christian  Life ;”  "Memoir  and 
Sermons  of  Rev.  C.  M.  Taggart,”  late  Colleague 
Pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Charleston, Si C., 
edited  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Hey  wood;  "Words  for 
Workers,”  by  W.  D.  Haley,  of  Alton,  Illinois; 
“  Sobieski  and  Hed  wig ;  or.  Love  of  Country,”  oom- 
piled  and  translated  Irom  the  French,  by  'i'rauer- 
inantel ;  “  Molly  and  Kitty;  or,  Peasant  Life  in  Ire¬ 
land,”  with  other  Tales  ;  translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man,  by  Trauermantel ;  "Belle  and  Lily  ;  or,  the 
Golden  Rule,”  a  story  for  Girls,  by  a  New  Pen. 

Dr.  STBPnax  Siirrn,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  JFew 
York  Journal  of  Medicine,  is  preparing  fur  press  a 
work  on  “Medical  Jurisprudence,  in  its  applieation 
to  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery 
i  in  the  United  States.” 
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